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y “y 7-Up are proudly stated on the back of every bottle—**Contains carbonated water, 
She ingredients p being rertaerry 4 ony 


sugar, citric acid, lithia and soda citrates. Flavor derived from lemon and lime oils.” 

















begin youn subscryption TO THE 
pOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB WITH 
ANY BOOK LISTED ON THIS PAGE— 


AND AS A NEW MEMBER—RECEIVE 


THE WORLD'S 
GREAT THINKERS 
Retail Price #102 


ERE are the phi- 

losophies men 
live by... from the 
works of PLATo and 
ARISTOTLE and Con- 
FucIUS to those of 
FREUD in Our own 
day... compiled by 
Saxe Commins and 
Robert N. Linscott. 


You buy many books-of-the-month ANYWAY—why not get those you want 
from the Club, often PAY LESS, and share in the Club’s book-dividends 
which during 1947 totaled, in retail value, about $16,000,000 


Yu do not pay any fixed yearly sum as a mem- 
ber of the Book-of-the-Month Club. You simply 
pay for the particular books you decide to take, and 
you have a very wide choice among the important 
books published each year. 


The Club’s five judges, every month, choose an 
outstanding book (sometimes a double selection) as 
the book-of-the-month; in addition, the Club makes 
available “special members’ editions” of many widely- 
discussed books—making a total of fifty to sixty books 
tach year from which you may choose. 

Res buy as few as four of these books in any 
e-month period, you get the full privileges of 
membership, and since there are sure to be, 

among so many good books, . Jeast four that you 
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[_] Inside U.S.A.—John Gunther -_.............. 
[_] Red Plush—Guy McCrone.... 22... 


[_] Gus the Great—Thomas W. Duncan .......... 
[_] The Moneyman—Thomas B. Costain .......... 


[-] Human Destiny—Lecomte du Noiiy............ 
[_] The James Family—F. O. Matthiessen ...... 
[_] This Is Pearl !—Walter Millis ................. 
[_] Postscript to Yesterday—Lloyd Morris ...... 
[_] Back Home—Bill Mauldin ..... ........ 
([] When the Mountain Fell 





—Charles Ferdinand Ramuz.................... 


would buy anyway, the saving to you is extraordinary. 

All you pay is the regular retail price—frequently 
less—for the book-of-the-month, whenever you decide 
to take it. (A small charge is added to cover postage 
and other mailing expenses.) Then, with every two 
books you buy (from among the books-of-the-month 
and “special members’ editions” made available) you 
receive—free—one of the Club’s book-dividends. 

These are beautiful library volumes, like THE 
WORLD'S GREAT THINKERS, sometimes highly pop- 
ular best-sellers. The retail price of these free books 
averages around $3.75. 
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[_] A Study of History—Arnold J. Toynbee ... [] - 


[_] The Proper Bostonians—Cleveland Amory [] 
[_] Gentleman’s Agreement—Laura Z. Hobson [] 


Is This True of You or Not- 


you consistently FAIL to read most of the new books that interest you 


Some good new books widely praised by critics. Check those 
you have fully intended to read—and those you have read. 


INTENDED You INTENDED You 
TO READ DID READ =: TO READ DID READ 
[] The Gathering Storm [-] About Lyddy Thomas—Maritta Wolff ........ CT] 
—Winston Churchill O [_] East River—Sholem Asch ............................- [] 
(J Raintree County—Ross Lockridge, Jr... C [] The Lincoln Reader—Paul M. Angle ........ [J 


[_] Three Came Home—Agnes Newton Keith. [] 
[_] The Wayward Bus—John Steinbeck............ a 
[_] The Hucksters—Frederic Wakeman ............ 
[j Alexandra—Gladys Schmitt 000.000.0000... 
[_] Christ Stopped at Eboli—Carlo Levi .......... 


C] Franklin D. Roosevelt: His Personal Letters; 


BE GNI pestertittairisencnstnnpsanninishiisadneallale 
[-] Peace of Mind—Joshua Loch Liebman ........ [7] 
[_] Home Country—Ernie Pyle 
[_] The Egg and I—Betty MacDonald .............. [ 
[-] Kingdom of Adventure: Everest 


—James Ramsey Ullman .......................... 


[_] Best Plays of the Modern American 
Theatre—Edited by John Gassner .......... 


HH 64555 - > 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc., 
385 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club.* I am 
to receive, free, the four-volume set of THE WORLD'S GREAT THINKERS with 
the purchase of my first book indicated below, and thereafter for every two 
selections, or special members’ editions, I purchase from the Club, I am to 
receive, free, the current book-dividend then being distributed. I agree to 
purchase at least four monthly selections—or special members’ editions— 
from the Club each full year | am a member. 


AS MY FIRST PURCHASE PLEASE SEND ME: 
(C0 THE GATHERING STORM by Winston Churchill 
OR 


6939 





eosrecescececccsessceseeses oceecevecceenccsscesccccocescsccecsoossnesssees 


(Select one of the books listed at upper right) 


Name. 





You may begin your subscription with any one of is pectic chelarccinitninercinistlieciniiincnietivinckeaituhal i BUG sisendaabi 
the books listed above. We particularly recommend Boot re seem charee tar Suto, taoceass Bask ot ine thease Gack Mensa Lake 
THE GATHERING STORM, by Winston Churchill. POLLO S OPCS GOCSIOF COPEL FO GESOCTFOOOOSOOOSOON 
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Modern dental authorities urge: 


¢ 


brush teeth promptly after eating! 


: Let Ipana’s 5-Way Plan help you to teach 
this important practice. 


ee iii i tt tit 









H Lucky Judy has a better chance for sounder, brighter teeth 
because her up-to-date teacher now stresses tooth-brushing- 
with-gum-massage promptly after eating. For tooth decay in- 
creases when food particles are left to ferment in the mouth. 










4 One of many “regulars.”—Thanks to ex- 
cellent training, more and more children 
now visit the dentist regularly. Frequent 
check-ups and prompt dental correction are 
part of today’s preventive care that can 
mean healthier teeth for your pupils 
through the years ahead. 











Teachers report real help from Ipana’s colorful mate- ae 
rial—the wall chart, cardboard tooth model and Dental 
Health Certificates, all designed to hold children’s interest. 
With this effective 5-Way Plan, pupils soon adopt such im- 
portant dental habits as after-meal brushing and massage 
and regular dental visits. Send for this valuable free teach- 
ing unit now! Fill out coupon at the right. 















a 
FREE SAMPLES for every child in your class! To help you motivate new interest 
in tooth brushing habits. Ipatia once more offers free samples of this fresher-tasting 
tooth paste which children really enjoy. Fill out coupon at the right. Get your Ipana 
samples and free teaching unit now! 


SCHOGCE. ADORE... —s ae 


CITY. STATE. —_ 





GRADE TAUGHT_...__--___ CLASS ENROLLMENT — 
(one class) 
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= | Educational Service Dept. NI-98, Bristol-Myers Co, 
= 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
= i IPANA’S 5-WAY PLAN FOR DENTAL CARE—FREE! 
= | Please send me this Plan which includes: 
2 Teacher’s Manual Wall Chart 
= | Model of Teeth Daily Care Score Sheets 
= | Dental Certificates Ipana Samples 
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you and your pupils 


Steck now obnn y Numbers Program 


A Complete Primar 


WORKING WITH WUMBERS 


WORKING WITH NUMBERS 
TEACHING AIDS 


. 
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provide a essential mateMws 
tor better teaching and learning 


W ‘orking With Numbers* 
material for your pupils. Manuals accompanying these books provide you with 
full instructions for teaching primary numbers. And now the W orking With 


Worktext contain adequate explanation and_ drill 


Numbers Teaching Aids will assist you in presenting difficult number con- 
cepts and will build better pupil understanding of number concepts and skills. 
No longer will you have to make your pictorial and semi-concreté materials, 
for the Teaching Aids provide all of the accessory materials you need: “The 
sets are attractively printed and colored and are conveniently packaged. 


WORKING WITH NUMBERS TEACHING AIDS. 












Complete set for firse grade, with Teacher's Instructions $5.75 net 
Complete set for second grade, with Teacher's Instructions $6.25 net 
Complete set of Facts. Cards for all: grades, with Teéacher's Instructions $5.00 net 
100 1-inch blocks, assorted colors, boxed $1.75 net 
$00 $-inch sticks, assorted colors, boxed $ 65 net 
Wall Chart for cards in all sets; 34°x28" $3.75 net 
Working With Numbers, Book 1 a Worktext in arithmetic for grade | $ 40 
Working With Numbers, Book 2 a Workvext in arithmetic for grade 2 $ .40 
Working With Numbers, Book 3 » Worktext in arithmetic for grade 3 $..48 






PRICES OF BOOKS LESS USUAL DISCOUNT 


*Reg. | 


& Patent Office 
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HOW TO USE 
THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, 
Unjversity of Chicago 
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Page A FEW small holes punched 

in the handle of this basket 
will not weaken it too much, and 
the holes will add a design. Or 
larger holes can be cut in the han- 
dle, and paper of a contrasting col- 
or pasted underneath. 

The flowers on page 66 may sup- 
ply ideas for trimming baskets made 
after this plan. The flower petals 
may be curled as shown. 

If we look ahead to October, per- 

haps one grade will invite another 
grade to a Halloween party. Each 
child could make a black and or- 
ange basket for another child in the 
guest group and decorate it as he 
wished. Some of these decorations 
may project from the sides. 
Pages CHILDREN will like to 
62,64 look at these pages and know 
that they are seeing eleven pictures 
made by third-grade children in 
New York and in Missouri. Third- 
graders in other states will be en- 
couraged to work out their ideas 
after seeing the ideas worked out 
here. 

The teacher looking at these 
pages will notice that the faces on 
page 62 are left blank. In three of 
the pictures on page 64 the faces 
have been drawn. You might ask 
your children which procedure they 
like best and then say, “Draw the 
eyes, nose, and mouth if you wish, 
or leave the face blank if you like.” 
Some may feel that they’d like to 
draw faces but don’t know how. 
Page 63 will show them some sim- 
ple ways to draw faces. 

The teacher may show the gar- 
den picture at the top of page 62 
and say, “Let’s all make garden pic- 
tures today and see how many dif- 
ferent pictures we can get.” If the 
sketches on any one subject show 
great variety and interest, a large 
mural pooling all of the ideas may 
be made. 

The pictures shown on these two 
pages have one characteristic. Each 
has many things in it. The teacher 
can well afford to balance this type 
of illustration with pictures in 
which one animal, one person, one 
tree, one house, or one castle takes 
up three fourths of the paper. 


Page THE sketches on this page 
83 are drawn in a crude fashion 
to help first- and second-graders. 
The outlines are not broken but are 
definite and continuous. Many ob- 
jects have been put on a page to 
give the child the idea that it is fun 
to draw many things. Variety has 
(Continued on page 6) 
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Duplicating 


books cover a wide range of sy 
Loose-leaf arrangement. Provide 


pil activities—coloring, 
ting, matching. 


cutting, 


want and order below. 
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SAVE TIME AND WORK 
Full of Pupil Activities 


READING AND PHONICS 


A.B.C. Pre-Primer, 67pp. I Ilustrat 
First Grade Reading, 6Opp.; large a 
tures; correlates with reading program 
Second Grade Reading, 60pp ; health 10 
safety, seasons, animals, holidays" 4g 
Third Grade Reading, | 52pp.; nature 
travel, health, people of other lands” 1,50 
Fourth Grade Reading, 52pp.; colonial ~ 
life; lives of prominent Amer ans 
nature, etc 1.50 
Phonics G Reading, 32pp.. mat "ey 
word selection; remedial 125 
Magic Keys to vocal, gives d 
foundation. Grades 3 1.25 
ey English Book » 40pp; Grades 
> English Book Ii, 40pp. ; Grades ed 
Ok RE 1.50 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

Eskimo Land, Family life; activities for 
pupils. Gr, 2 0 $1.25 
My Eskimo Book. Animals of Arctic 
homes; costumes. Grs. 4-6 1.50 
China. Illustrations, test material, ac- 
tivities on customs and products 

2 or 3 1.35 
My Unit on Holland. Dikes, windmills 
costumes. Gr, 2 or "1.25 
My Indian Book. Clothing, food 
shelter and daily life. Gr. 2 or 3 

- 1. 
Mexico, “Our Southern “Neighbor. Hab- . 
its, customs, legends. Gr. 3 or 4 1.25 
Sweden, Norway & Denmark. Places 
customs, work. Tests. Gr. 4 or "1.25 
England, Scotland G Wales. Features 
people. Tests. Gr. 5 or 6. 1.25 
Wings Over U.S.A. Significant feat 
products, cities. Maps; tests. Gr. 5-? 1.25 
Wings Over South America. Air tour 
Important cities, Leeann. differences 
Grs. 5-8 1.25 
Over Land G Sea. ~ Alaska, So. America , 
Holland, Switzerland, Africa. Gr. 4... 1.25 
HEALTH & NATURE 

Health Activities. Cleanliness, exercise, 
foods, safety. Primary 
My Health Book. Health chart, clean- 
liness, exercise, etc. Gr. 2 or 5 1.50 
My Bird Book. Outline pictures of 
common birds. All grades 1.50 
My Flower Book. Outline drawings of 
common flowers. All grades 1.50 
Birds G Flowers. Combination from 
above books. Grs. 1-3 1.25 
Common Birds G Garden Flowers. 
Combination from above books, Grs 

- ; 1.50 
Water Life Miracles. Water life in 
pond, marsh, lake, river, etc... 1.25 

ARITHMETIC 
First Grade Arithmetic (Numberland 
Fun). 60pp. $1.50 
Second Grade Arithmetic, 64pp M ney 
values; addition, subtraction, mu - 
cation, etc. — a 1.50 
Third Grade Arithmetic, 64pp. Arabic 
and Roman. Addition, subtraction, etc 1.50 
Fourth Grade Arithmetic, — Mu 
plication, division, etc , ~ 1.50 
LANGUAGE 

oe Lessons in Written Language, 
32p $1.25 
Third Grade Language Drills, 60pp 1.50 
Fourth Grade Language Drills, 60pr 1.50 
Fifth Grade Language Drills, 6Opp 1.50 
Sixth Grade Language Drills, 60pp 1.50 
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MISCELLANEOUS UNIT ACTIVITIES 
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Pioneer Days. American frontiers, 
Alaska. Grs. 4-6 
Nursery Rhymes in Pictures. Draw- 


ngs Primary Grs... 
Life on the Farm. Large Pictures Gr 
Music Charts & Drills. Grs. |-8... 
Holidays of the Year. 
20, en 


National and 


$1.25 


1.25 
1 1.25 
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HOW TO ORDER 
CHECK ITEMS WANTED ABOVE 
AND MAIL COMPLETE AD 


WITH YOUR CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 








Morgan, Dillon G Co., 612 West Lake St. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
Please send me the workbooks checked above. 


[Please mail complete advertisement with your 


selection. } 
1 enclose $ 


Name 


St. 


or R.D. 


Post Office 
and Zone 


State — ae 
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New 
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4. 


Preserving fruits in sugar was 
practical, for it blended and 
even improved flavor. 

The cost was high—about 
a pound of sugar to a pound 
of fruit. Its most popular use 
today is in making jams, jel- 
lies, and other preserves. 
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des ad / ¢ Pickling and sugaring, how- 
1.50 ever, were too expensive for 
Vinegar is used in many ways, the armies of Napoleon. 
_..$1.a5 || bat in Colonial times, it was The Emperor of France of- 
* 159 first a preservative. fered 12,000 francs for a 
= Salt was often scarce, but method of preserving so that 
jc M5 | any frontiersman with an ap- food might be carried into 
Ils, 





"1.25 | ple orchard could ferment ee 
7 cider and make enough vine- 
1.25 | gar to preserve his foods for 


= 1.25 winter. 





























6. 


A confectioner, Monsieur 
Appert, won the award with 
discoveries which laid the 
foundation for the entire can- 
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1.50 | Almost any food can be pre- 
1.50 | Hi served in the acetic acid of 
1.50 | i Vinegar, but its effect on flavor 















































om a limits its use. ning industry. 

“4 At present, vinegar is used He found that if an airtight 
_. 1.50 | ff chiefly to pickle fish, vegetable container was boiled long 
” 1.25 | ff and fruit products, and as a enough, the food inside would 

flavoring for certain foods. keep. 
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ITIES ——— Appert’s discoveries opened 
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7 AMERICAN CAN COMPANY You have told us that these advertisements have proved 


New York - Chicago + San Francisco of such wide interest and value to you that we have 
—~ acceded to many requests to republish the entire series. 
Za CANNED FOODS ARE GRAND FOODS 
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HERE ARE SOME OF THE 
PRACTICAL, HELPFUL CHAPTERS 








@ How to Teach Phonics Successfully 














@ How to Strengthen Your Basic Reading 
Program 

















@ How to Conduct a Remedial Read- 
ing Program 

















@ How to Achieve Spelling Success in 
Your Classroom 






































Sree 


Gentlemen: Please send me, absolutely free, 
my copy of HANDBOOK FOR CLASS- 
ROOM SUCCESS. 





Webster Publishing Company 
Dept. 55C 
Saint Louis 3, Mo. 
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City State. 
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AND IT’S YOURS FOR THE ASKING . 


THE INSTRUCTOR, September 1948 


CAN HELP YOU DO 
A BETTER, EASIER 


TEACHING JOB 


COMPLIMENTS OF WEBSTER 


How would you like a complete course in teaching technique, 


written in practical, non-technical language and condensed into 
32 pages of tried and proven methods that can make next year 
the most successful one you’ve ever had? 


No formal professional book contains, page for page, more 
down to earth assistance for you in your classroom at any price. 


Yet this HANDBOOK FOR CLASSROOM SUCCESS, which | 


you will want to keep right on your desk, is yours, absolutely 
free! 

WRITTEN BY EXPERIENCED TEACHERS 
HANDBOOK FOR CLASSROOM SUCCESS is written by 
teachers with years of classroom experience. They are making 
available to you the techniques, the tricks, and the shortcuts 
they’ve learned teaching pupils just like your own. HAND- 
BOOK FOR CLASSROOM SUCCESS means just what it says 
— more success in your classroom next year, less costly and 
wasteful effort on your part. 


HOW TO USE YOUR MATERIALS 
Not only have the authors given you sound, practical advice for 
better results in your classroom; they’ve also suggested books 
and other materials that will help you do the job better and 
easier. They tell you just what these books contain and how 
you can use them efficiently and successfully. 


HOW TO GET HANDBOOK FOR CLASSROOM SUCCESS 
HANDBOOK FOR CLASSROOM SUCCESS is yours for not 
one cent of cost, presented with the compliments of the editors 
of the Webster Publishing Company. A handy coupon is printed 
below. Fill in your name and address. Do this today so that 
you will receive your copy of HANDBOOK FOR CLASS- 
ROOM SUCCESS without delay. Our supply is limited, so 
make certain that you get yours by mailing the coupon today. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO., ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
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been shown to inspire the child { 
add even more objects and people, 
A child who sees one clock 
say, “We have a pretty clock. Py 
draw ours.” Another child may say, 


“Pll draw mine.” When they come 


pare these drawings, they will real. . 
ize that they can draw their clocks 
better if they take a second or g 
third look and draw again. It jg 
good for them to observe, draw 
observe, draw again, and so on, _ 


Page WHEN children are learni 

to tell time in second grade, 
they will not care to draw the build. 
ing around the clockface, but they 
will like to draw the face of the 
clock, place the hands at the time 
school begins, and draw a crude 
picture of children in the school- 
room. They may draw the time for 
recess and draw children playing at 
recess. Each may draw the time 
when he has his favorite subject, 
and so on, for various activities dur- 
ing the day. 

The stencil is an example of a 
kind of work which can be intro- 
duced to children in school and re- 
peated at home when they feel a 
desire to use it. The more home 
activities a school can introduce 
children to, the better the school 
and the home are co-ordinated. 


Page ALL these three-dimensional 
flowers. will appeal especially 
to the talented girls and boys in 
grades seven and eight. They may 
make posters of girls with big skirts 
which project from the surface of 
the poster. They may make chil- 
dren with hair all curled, who carry 
projecting baskets in which are 
flowers which project. The girls 
may wear big hats with streamers 
that actually blow when a window 
is opened. 
Page TEACHERS who have to cut 
costs will welcome this de- 
scription of an inexpensive piece of 
construction for the classroom. One 
useful result of cutting costs in 
school is that such problems help 
children who have to cut costs at 
home. 

Such a project gives children a 
need for simple printed signs. Chil- 
dren like to print when they have a 
need for the signs. They can mod- 
el things such as vegetables to sell 
in the store. 


Page THE use of scouring powder 
68 will be a new idea to some 
children and teachers. Perhaps 
some used this medium at Christ- 
mas but never thought of using it 
at any other time. 


(Continued on page 8) 














TEACH PRIMARY CHILDREN 
to Lace and Tie Their Shoes 
With this toy shoe you can easily teach primary 
children to lace and tie their shoes. Sturdily made 
of masonite and wood, the shoe will withstand 
hard usage. An educational toy that definitely 
has practice-proven value. Shoe 7” zs &” B 
size: in two colors——bright red or blue. Priced 
at only $1.50 each, postpaid. Send orders 
KNOTT'S EDUCATIONAL TOYS 





1313 Willard Ave. Houston 6, Tex. 
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sell in Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
; ee CLIP AND MAIL TODAY ------=---------- 
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st Without obligation, please send: 
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ORDER NOW from this List! 


SEASONAL POEMS & DECORATIONS — Original 
poems with seasonal themes. Large, beautifui illus- 
trations. Vitalize and correlate art, written expres- 
\ sions, citizenship and nature study. 

In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In heguiar Ink—50c¢ 
MORE ART AIDS—Full page simplified drawings 
with seasonal material. Provides art work with pen- 
cil, crayon, paste and scissors. All grades. 

In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—50c 
NEW GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE—Maps of Euro- 
pean countries, exercises on costumes, flags, occu- 
ations, resources, industries, etc, Tests and drills, 


eacher’s key. 
\ In Hectograph Ink—$1.50 In Regular Ink—i0c 


ZA\ BIRDS WE SHOULD KNOW — Large full page 
drawings of common native birds. Coloring direc- 
tions and text. Correlates art and nature study. 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—30c 
SCIENCE STUDIES—Workbook on nature. Material 
Mon common birds, spring wild flowers and insects. 
Combines nature study, art and reading. 

\aa\ In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—35ce 

\W \ } MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES—Illustrations are new, 
large, modern and easy to color. The rhymes are in 

\ large, easy-to-read type. Primary grades 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 
CHILDREN SHOULD KNOW MUSiC—Contains the 
fundamental principles of music notation, theory, 
\\ appreciation; provides drills, facts of musical in- 

\\struments, composers, etc. 

In Hectograph Ink—$1.50 In Regular Ink—35c 
ART AIDS—New art designs for each school month. 
Suitable material for all special holidays. Large 

5"“\\ designs and simple enough for small children to cut, 
Ycolor and construct. In Hectograph Ink—$1. 00 
OUTLINE MAPS—United State$, Groups of States, 
North, South and Central America, Mexico, Alaska, 
Canada, Africa, Asia, Australia and Europe. 

In Hectograph Ink—50c 
HOLIDAY POSTERS & DECORATIONS — An Art 
book of full-page dra®ings to be used separately or 
\ put together for Blackboard Borders for all seasons. 
PIn Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—50c 
ACTIVITIES IN HANDCRAFT—Schoolroom decor- 
ations and art projects for school holidays. Things 
to do, make, paste, color or draw. Keep your pupils 
busy—learning while doing. Hectograph Ink—$1.00 
‘HILDREN OF ALL LANDS—Full-page pictures of 
children of different lands in historic and typical 
costumes, Full directions for coloring and complete 
teacher’s manual with descriptive poems. 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—50c 


Y Health, Safety & Good Manners (Hecto) . 
Farm Friends & Pets (Hecto) 
\ Circus Activity Unit (Hecto) .......ccceecces 
\) Seatwork for Beginners (Hecto) . 
Pu — copy.in regular ink 
er Book—Grade 1 (Hecto) . 
Pupil’s copy in regular ink 
Craftwork (Hecto) 
Reading for Beginners (Hecto) . 
Pupil’s copy in regular ink .........ee0- eee 


Order By Mail Today — Prompt Delivery! 


HAYES SCHOOL PuBLISHING Co. 


401. BIDDLE AVE WILKINSBURG 





Poetry is the highest type of literature 
A nation is known by its ballads 


Complete in 3 handsome volumes. Size 6” x 8”. 


AUTUMN—240pp. WINTER—224pp. SPRING—240pp. 


Indexed. Cieartype. Book paper. 


Strong art binding. 
Choicest selections. 


For work and interest. 
All grades. All occasions. 
SET OF 3 BOOKS - -<--«- - 
Sent postpaid upon receipt of price 
C. W. GRAHAM, Publisher, Abingdon Road, Galesburg, Illinois 


$2.00 
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THE HANDWORK 


IN THIS ISSUE 
(Continued from page 6) 


The wise teacher must always 
find simple ways to help the major- 
ity. The talented children naturally 
draw easily. They would draw even 
though they had no teacher. 


Page CHILDREN like to see pic- 
6° ‘tures made by other children 
of almost the same age as them- 
selves. This page will therefore in- 
spire fifth- to eighth-graders. 

Some child looking at Chan’s pic- 
tures (Illustrations 2, 5, and 7 were 
made by a Chinese boy) will say, 
“Isn’t it fun to see how this boy 
sketches real people? I think I will 
make a book of sketches of people 
I see at school and at home.” 

Still another child may like the 
idea of sketching people seated as 
Chan has done with Illustrations 2 
and 7. He may sketch his school- 
mates as they sit and study or as 
they paint and model in art classes. 

There are sketches of horses in 
every school. Some children who 
have drawn many line pictures of 
horses may look at this page and 
say, “Now I know what I'll do. 
I'll make my horses look round, 
as Alice has done with Illustrations 
3 and4.” That is really a picture 
of Alice herself on her horse. 

Some will like to try Mimi’s idea 
of sketching on black paper. (See 
Illustration 6.) Here is a good 
idea for a school annual. Some of 
the illustrations can be white chalk 
on black paper. Some can be white 
tempera on black. Others can be 
charcoal on white paper. Still oth- 
ers can be pencil on white paper 
and ink on white paper. 


1 THIS very practical problem 


of a newspaper rack may in- 


spire other teachers to send in prac- 
tical problems so that we can all 
help one another. 


Page ONE way to approach this 

problem of etching glass is 
to have several children make pic- 
ture frames while others model in 
clay or draw. There are always 
some children who are willing to 
be the leaders with a new medium. 
When the remainder of the class 
has seen the finished products, oth- 
er children will want to make one. 
Some, however, will not be inter- 
ested. The material is wasted on 
those who don’t care for it. 

It is very difficult to know when 
to require each child to do some- 
thing and when to let those who 
wish do a problem and others omit 
it. An activity which one might re- 
quire of all would be a simple me- 
chanical job that showed each child 
how to use a tool which would 
need to be used for many activities. 








NATIVE ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Selected teaching helps. Native goods, pictures, 


plays. 
Four Indian games kit—$1.00 
Katchina Doll $1.00 
Indian Baby Moccasins, beaded, pair $2.00 
Send 10¢ for illustrated catalogue. 


GEORGE R. MOMYER, Native American Arts and Crafts, 


1018 Pacific Avenue, San Bernardino, California. 
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Three colorful de- 
signs, on heavy card- 
stock; a place for stu- 
dent’s name on back. 


Most Popular Bockmais 
We've Ever Offered! 


They'll delight your pupils, and help 
in your “better-book-care” campaign. 
Order generously, so you'll have at 
least one Bookmark of each design 
for each student. Now, as before, you 
are welcome to as many as you need 

..with the compliments of OLD 
NICK & BIT-O-HONEY. 


po FREE TO TEACHER 


nics > 


we ke Ko ke KOK ke oko kot 


OLD NICK and BIT-O-HONEY 
1501 Locust St. St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Free Bookmarks 


for my students. Our school does [7] (of) 
does not [[] (please check one) sell candy 
to students. 
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Self Teaching. 
Vocabulary 
‘SEAT WORK 


SIX NEW SIX-PUPIL SETS 
By Isabelle Long Edited by James E. McDade 
Each set has six lay-sheets, each with 14 
words, and pictures, centering about a single 
topic, six dictionary cards, and six word-cards 
for cutting, with six envelopes for cut-up 
words, or 84 words per set. 504 basic vocabu- 
lary words in all. Each unit weighs 7 oz. 
84 nouns 





.....70 nouns and plural forms. 








VOCABULARY SEAT WORK 
FOR SLOW PUPILS 
In this piece of seat work, the pupil is given 
only five words at a time for word-and- -picture 
matching, and he must match each one not 
once but ten times. Thirty words are included. 
Easy Vocabulary. Six different lay-sheets, in- 
cluding dictionaries, and word-cards for cut- 
ting up. 


60¢ per set 
(3 sets for $1.48 plus 12¢ postage) 





VOCABULARY SEATWORK 


Through using it in seat work periods the 
child teaches himself an extensive reading vo- 
cabulary. On each lay-sheet are twenty-fi -five 
pictures, with a space below each in which 
the pupil is to lay the corresponding printed 
word. He is enabled to do this without help 
from the teacher by a dictionary card which 
illustrates the twenty-five words. There is a 
total vocabulary of 300 words, most of which 
are in the Gates list, 200 nouns and 100 verbs. 

Each is a six- -pupil set, six lay sheets, print- 
ed word-cards, six dictionaries, and six envel- 
ope containers. 

Each set contains six different units, each 
of 25 words, or 150 words in all. 


60¢ per set — 
(3 sets for $1.48 plus 12¢ postage) 


ABOVE VOCABULARY UNITS ARE ON 
GRADE 1-C, 1-B LEVEL 


*« 
FREE with every order of $3.00 or more 


a copy of “HOW TO CONDUCT INDIVIDUAL 
SEAT WORK" 
a 
OUR NEW CATALOG contains hundreds of 


other reading and arithmetic devices for ele- 
mentary grades. 


* 
ORDER TODAY 


(Check or money order must accompany 
order.) Minimum order accepted—3 sets 


PLYMOUTH PRESS 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 





2921 West 63rd St. Chicago 29, Ill. 
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Your Editor 


THE N.E.A. CONVENTION 
Held at Cleveland, Ohio 
July 5-9, 1948 


fee eighty-sixth annual meeting 
of the National Education As- 
sociation was attended by thirty- 
five hundred educators, of whom 
twenty-five hundred were dele- 
gates. In his keynote address at the 
opening meeting, Monday evening, 
July 5, President Glenn E. Snow 
declared that the public “should 
realize that the costs of schools are 
a legitimate and necessary part of 
the business of government at all 
levels and that to neglect such ex- 
penditures constitutes the most fool- 
ish and dangerous penny pinching 
in which a democratic free country 
can indulge.” 

The business of the Association 
was carried on by the Representa- 
tive Assembly in six business ses- 
sions, this being the twenty-seventh 
year that this body of delegates has 
convened. Action was taken on re- 
ports of various committees and 
commissions, such as those on Edu- 
Policies, Teacher Retire- 
ment, Professional Ethics, Safety 
Education, and Citizenship, and on 
current-problem reports such as: 
Staffing Public Schools with Com- 
petent and Well-Prepared Teach- 
ers, Development of Effective 
Public Relations, The Schools’ Part 
in Improving Community Life, 
The Teacher’s Part in Helping to 
Prevent a Third World War, Pro- 
moting through the Public Schools 
an Understanding of International 
Problems, and Developing Good 
Teacher Morale. These reports were 
the result of discussions held by the 
various groups during three after- 
noons. 

Each evening, except Tuesday, 
there was a general assembly at 
which one or more addresses were 
given. On Tuesday evening a ban- 
quet and entertainment program 
was planned by the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. It 
was held in the arena of the Public 
Auditorium and was attended by 
nearly two thousand persons. The 
hosts were the Missouri Classroom 

(Continued on page 12) 





Mabel Studebaker, Biology 
Strong Vincent High School, Erie, Pa., 
is the new N.E.A. president, 


Teacher, 














to the TEACHER 


Who Wants to... 


eo MAKE TEACHING EASIER 
e GET BETTER RESULTS 
© HAVE MORE LEISURE HOURS 


3 VALUABLE AIDS 


with your introductory subscription 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


e How to obtain free and inexpensive class- 
room aids (Booklet) 

e Special problem - solving consultation serv- 
ice when you need it 


e How to adapt Junior ARTS and ACTIVITIES 
to meet your needs (Folder) 














Begin Your Subscription with the 


VALUABLE SEPTEMBER ISSUE 


Sparkling With These New Features 


How to Solve Your Music Problems—(With Projects) * Special 
Section of Projects for All Occasions ® Special New Art 
Units * How to Encourage Reading—(With Projects) * 
Stories, Plays, Poems, and Songs in Every Issue * 

How to Use Audio-Visual Aids e 
Nature Study * Crafts * Social Studies 
All in easy-to-use, practical form. 










The Magazine for Every Classroom Teacher answers your two most impor- 
tant questions: What to do? and How to get the best results? Over 20 full- 
page projects and illustrations. Each project may be adapted to fit your par- 
ticular situation. All projects may be used to motivate classroom activities. 
All help to correlate the subjects of the curriculum into a fascinating, inte- 
grated whole. 


10 BIG ISSUES 

















SPECIAL 
BARGAIN ! 


Stay Modern! in your 





ONE FULL YEAR | Sergi 


issue is departmental- 
ized and presents ma- 
terial of interest to 
music educators as 
well as articles cover- 
ing several specialized 
folios of music edu- 
cation. j 
Regular Subscription Price 

I year, $1.50 3 yrs., $4.00 


With Jr. Arts & Activities 
I year, $1.00 3 yrs., $2.50 


——=CLIP AND MAIL THIS TODAY-—— 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES, Dept. I-1024, 
538 S. Clark St., Chicago §, Illinois. 


C1 | enclose $4.00. Send me JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES one full year, 10 big 
issues, beginning with your great September number. Include your FREE Consulta- 
tion Service and 2 FREE folders. 


(0 Send me EDUCATIONAL MUSIC only [j | year $1.50 [] 3 years $4.00. 


(0 Send me both EDUCATIONAL MUSIC and JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES for 
| year. Include 2 FREE folders and Consultation Service. | enclose $5.00. 


Only $4.00 





SUBSCRIBE NOW 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
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JEAN WIDAMAN . 
GRADED ART PLANS FOR 3 LEVELS Teacher, Sixth Grade, East Ward School, Warsaw, Indiana = 
C 
wit 
PRIMARY — INTERMEDIATE — UPPER HE Junior Red Cross offers an tures, and scrapbooks to children jy tea’ 
excellent way for a busy teach- hospitals so that they can enjoy ers, 
BIG PACKETS OF er to correlate character training pasting in their own pictures, ~~ pie 
CREATIVE IDEA PLANS with practically every field in the These local projects help the mit 
/ acs school curriculum. children to be civic-minded, and - 
In my grade, we organize our give them an opportunity t ike 
e i , ; > - 1 Y tO See ‘ 
Prepared by an Art Authority Junior Red Cross Club the first or the happiness their thoughtfulries ly! 
This material is all brand new, never offered before, prepared by a school- second week of the school year. brings. nul 
teaching authority in art. These art lessons are designed for three groups: Acting as chairman, I lead a discus- A Junior Red Cross Corner adds 
Primary, Intermediate, Upper. sion on club procedure. We talk much atmosphere to the regular 
All worksheets printed on heavy paper (844 x 11) in bold outline. Pat- about nominating and electing offi- meeting. On a table, current issues 
terns in actual size, mailed flat. cers, keeping minutes, making mo- of the Junior Red Cross News, the 
; > ar j > ; n 
A real stimulation for creative art. Each packet consists of 12 pages with tions, and rules of order in general. Red Cross flag, gift boxes, and the * 
complete patterns—4 worksheets for each group. Mail order blank below. After the election of officers, the current project may be displayed, pal 
Sent promptly, two months at a time. Price $3.00. You save $1.00 by order- new president presides, with help The national Junior Red Cross At 
ing complete service for school year rather than ordering month by month, from me if needed. enrollment drive is carried on in “ 
The type of response to the roll November. At that time we 
0 = ; ype po ) : : we send 
Special 2 Mouths Mer Only $7.00 call should be chosen a month in in our national enrollment fee. (In the 
Full 2 months’ material for September and October sent you postpaid, advance, so that the pupils will be elementary schools this fee is fifty ind 
This packet complete jn every detail, and you may order balance of the prepared at the meeting. cents for each club or room. Each Mr 
year (6 marae for $2.00 additional. It is wise to have the president such group enrolled receives the = 
MAIL THIS ORDER BLANK TODAY appoint as many different children Junior Red Cross News, posters, - 
IR, ou diacetate ling Sorat er age age tg Dogs Boe RB. NB» Mal as possible to serve on committees and membership buttons.) gy 
, ™ epnwer , = during the year. Our group has In order to have money to use wat 
An ART SERV ICE, Wheaton, Illinois de? found it most successful to have the for our projects, and to give the ber 
[ ee me postpaid your completely NEW Art Service for the school whole organization work on each treasurer experience in handling k 
year—September through April @ months ). project, with a committee helping money, we keep our funds (except a 
a S eustese TERN. to plan and carry out each one. the enrollment fee) on hand until 
Bill me on or before October 10th. Suggestions for projects are given the end of the term. Then we tum a 
Please send me your Sept.—Oct. Introductory Art Packet covering two full each month = the Junior RedCross in the remaining funds, and a re- are 
months. I enclose $1.00 (cash only). News. We use time in art classes to port of our expenditures, to our ‘ 
make Halloween decorations, valen- county Junior Red Cross sponsor, . 
. a . a 
Name tines, and other holiday favors. We EpirortaL Note: If you wish to start the 
visit bedridden members of the a Junior Red a in your ; 
Saas . school, get in touch with your nearest IS S 
Address community, and take es hse adult Red Cross chapter for further in- M: 
them. We often send paste, pic- formation. ’ 

















—_—‘re Pere Picture 


REPRODUCTIONS OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST MASTERPIECES 
For As Little As One Cent Each 


Used in schools all over the country to acquaint and familiarize children 
with the best in art. 2250 subjects: famous paintings by old masters, 
portraits of poets and statesmen, historical and geographical scenes, ete. 
To you teachers who are beginning a new school year, may we suggest the 
use of Perry Pictures as an aid in the study of art, history, etc.? The 
price is only One Cent each for the 3 x 3% inch size, and Two Cents each 
for the 5 % x 8 inch size, for 60 cents worth or more. 
Order a special introductory set TODAY for 60 cents—3() popular art 
subjects, or 30 children’s pictures. Or make your selection from. our 
56-page CATALOGUE, price 25 cents. In it are 1600 miniature ue 
trations and sample pictures. 

Send a 3-cent stamp for lists of colored miniature pictures, at Two 

its each. 


Seatwork Beaks 


Your PRIMARY PUPILS WILL LIKE and USE 


These books are printed in both hektograph ink 
and regular black ink, 24 lessons in each book. 


For Grades 1 and 2 


Beginning Spelling 
Beginners’ Arithmetic 
Social Studies I 
Primary Art I 

Mother Goose Pictures 
Story Pictures 

My Health & Fun Book 
Story Reader II 


For Grades 3 and 4 


Clothing 
Indians 


Boy with Rabbit Raeburn 


Let's Color THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 13, Malden, Mass. 


First Days 
Pre-Primer 
Primer 

Story Reader I 
Reading I 
Phonics I-A 
Phonics I-B 





Reading II 
Little Numbers 


Bigger Numbers DEAR TEACHER | 

Social Studies II EN The “Sunny-South” VIZ-ED | 3 BOOKS TO IMPROVE LIVING 

Phonics II-A ) pes 4g Box contains things from the | AT HOME through the: SCHOOL 

Phonics II-B Vriovaa t Southland that will grip the|/ MONDAY, TUESDAY and ALWAYS . . 48». 
———~ oe attention and imagination of|]| GERTRUDE’S NEW HOUSE 51 pp. 

Primary Art II your class—cotton seed, long-|| THIS FOR THAT 32 pp. 
Each 8%” x 11”, with pen and ink drawings 

suitable for coloring. 

PRICE: 25c each—Intro. offer of set for 60c. 

Project in Applied Economics Box 211 

P. K. Yonge Building Gainesville, Floride 














leaf pine cones and needles, live-oak acorns, ripened 
rice stalks, Spanish moss, etc, Write for descriptive 
folder. It’s free! 


VISUAL EDUCATION SUPPLY 
353 Preston C. Spartanburg, S. C. 


Fue NUTRITION UNIT 


for Grades 1 through § 
“MMNtlh jor Wealth and Growth’ 


by Emma W. Gardner 
and Ethel M. Narigon 





Health and Safety 
Posters 

Young Citizens Pioneers 

Let’s Write Nature Science 

Food Transportation 

Phonics III-A Communication 


Phonics II-B 
For Grades 1 to 4 


American Birds 
My Animal Book 


WORKBOOKS in BLACK INK (called Pupil Work Pads): 18¢ each, post- 
paid. Minimum order, 10 books; may be of one title or assorted. “ 


HEKTOGRAPH SEATWORK BOOKS: 65c plus postage. Any 3 books 
$1.80 plus postage. Postage, 4c each book. 


Also: The HAMILTON FILM DUPLICATOR with two films, $4.75. 
FREE, with each Duplicator, any three hektograph seatwork books. We 
pay the postage on the duplicators and free seatwork. (Extra films, 85c 
each, postpaid.) 


Write for FREE Interesting Sample Packet 


HAMILTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Platteville, Wisconsin 


Advanced Art 

Arithmetic III Part I 
Arithmetic III Part II 
Arithmetic IV Part I 
Arithmetic IV Part II 





Holiday Art Social Studies Art 


This practical nutrition unit of 12 lessons with summar- 
izing activity was developed for use in grades 1 through 
5. The nutrition lessons are based on simple food prepa- 
ration in the classroom and are integrated with the 
other class subjects. 

‘ILL OUT AND MAIL COUPON TODAY.) 


EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION, 307 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, I!linois 
Please send me a free copy of “Milk for Health and Growth” 
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Tue Instructor has always 
been a friend to whom a teacher 
could go for help and advice and 
with whom she could share her 
teaching experiences. Many teach- 
ers, upon completing a successful 
iece of work in the classroom, sub- 
mit a description of it to THE 
InstrucTOR. Perhaps you would 
like to do so, but don’t know exact- 
ly how to go about it. Here are a 
number of points to keep in mind. 


How to Suspmit MATERIAL 
to THE INSTRUCTOR 


A manuscript should be typewrit- 
ten double-spaced on plain white 
paper, 82” x 11”, on one side only. 
A carbon copy of each manuscript 
should be retained by the author. 

Put your name and address on 
the first page. (A woman should 
indicate whether she is Miss or 
Mrs., and also use her own given 
name.) State your teaching posi- 
tion, including the grade or subject 
you teach, and the name and loca- 
tion of the school. Add ‘the num- 
ber of words in your manuscript. 

If you have photographs, or sam- 
ples of work done by the pupils, 
send them with your manuscript, 
protected by stiff cardboard. Be 
sure that your name and address 
are on the back of each item. 

Submit all seasonal manuscripts 
at least five months in advance of 
the month for which the material 
is suitable (by October first for the 
March issue, for example). 


TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Address your contribution to 
Tue Instructor, Editorial De- 
partment, Dansville, N.Y., and mail 
with postage fully prepaid. Enclose 
an addressed envelope bearing suf- 
ficient postage for its return if your 
manuscript is not accepted. 

Before submitting contributions 
to “Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club,” “Specially for Girls and 
Boys,” and “Let’s Laugh,” refer to 
specific directions given in those 
departments. 

Obviously, the bulk of our mate- 
rial is contributed by persons in the 
educational field. We welcome 
songs, stories, and plays from other 
sources, however, if they are suit- 
able for use in elementary schools. 


Tue Epriror’s Swe or It 


A manuscript should never be in 
the hands of more than one editor 
at a time. If an author wishes to 
send his manuscript to a second 
editor, he should write to the first 
editor to inquire whether his manu- 
script is being considered for imme- 
diate publication. He should state 
that, if it is not, he wishes to have 
it returned. “He should then wait 
for a reply before submitting a 
copy elsewhere. 

We pay for all material we use, 
but cannot, of course, quote prices 
nor promise acceptance before we 
have examined the material. 

It is impossible for us to com- 
ment upon contributions, but each 
one is carefully considered. 
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SCHOOL ARTS brings you an idea 
parade of 10 illustrated issues — 
one for each school month — ideas, 
projects, and source material that 
puts pep into your lesson plans with 
delightful classroom results. Many 
of the illustrated articles are from 
teachers who share with you their 
classroom experiences and successes. 
Here is just the kind of help you 
like — holiday ideas, folk arts, de- 
sign, drawing, examples of crafts, 
source reference material that would 
take you months to gather. With 
SCHOOL ARTS it is yours by 
simply turning the pages. Read the 
list of the first 4 issues that will be 
coming your way—then mail the 
coupon—and welcome to the 
SCHOOL ARTS Family. 


10 big issues coming your way 
8 full pages of color during 
your yeor 





Good Ideas for You... 


SCHOOL AnTd 


HALVES lesson planning time 
DOUBLES creative classroom results 





Start the school year right 
with — 
September — Ceramics and Decora- 
tive Arts 
October — Holidays 
November — Brazil 
December — Child Art 
and 6 new issues in 1949. 
Illustrated projects 
Interesting articles 
Informative Features 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


| 
| 289 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 
7 C] Enclosed is $4.00 

| (C0 Send bill, will pay Oct. 31 
Name. . aaitiiigedsicitatelicntincantsclietanneinenia 
3 Address 
| 














SINGING 


When ‘You Use... 


“SONG BOOKS 
With « Plan” 


HERE'S WHY... 


® The books were written by a teacher who understands students as well as music. 


® The books are based upon student interest and the songs are therefore as de- 
lightful as they are educational. 


‘ 
® The books begin with the simplest of music reading problems and progress step 
by step. No problem is introduced until the students are ready for it. 


© The books make it possible for the students to read by note. 


® The books are as helpful to the teacher as to the student. Teachers who have 
not had a thorough background in music find that these books are as educational 
for them as a college course in music fundamentals. 


IF YOU CAN TEACH... 
YOU CAN TEACH MUSIC! 


It takes no special skill to teach music. If your song books, however, contain little 
more than a hodge-podge collection of songs, you cannot expect results. An 
orderly presentation of problems is as necessary in the teaching of music as it is 
in any other subject. Conscientious teachers are therefore welcoming these "Song 
Books with a Plan" with great enthusiasm. The increased results reported by them 
are remarkable, 


A BOOK FOR YOUR EVERY NEED 
Each a ''SONG BOOK with a Plan" 


@ SING AND LEARN MUSIC—BOOK I (Unison or Two-Part). Simple enough for the fourth 
a and yet so basic that high school and college classes can use it with profit. A MUST 
or any group that has not had a solid foundation in music.—PRICE: 60¢ 


@ SING AND LEARN MUSIC—BOOK Il (Three-Part, Treble). If you once use this book you 
will never again be willing to be without it. Simple graded three-part songs, interesting 
sight-singing exercises and a course in elementary theory and harmony are combined into a 
unified whole. The songs (all new copyrights), are suitable for concert as well as study 
purposes.—PRICE: 60¢ 


@ SING OR PLAY SIGHT READING FUN (Unison). Beginning with simple songs using only 
the first three notes of the scale, the student is skillfully guided from problem to problem.— 





@ TWO-PART SIGHT READING FUN (S.A.). This book proves that with the proper materials 
to work with, two-part singing is no more difficult than unison. A real delight for teacher and 
student.—PRICE: 50¢ 


@ THREE-PART SIGHT READING FUN (S.S.A.). Teachers who have used this book call it the 
most outstanding of its kind. The interesting chord drills as well as the many delightful songs 
prgeiae, © — for three-part choral work which cannot be duplicated in any other way. 


@ S.A.B. SIGHT READING FUN. Just the thing for the 7th, 8th, and 9th grades. Peps up 
boys as well as the girls. A delightful collection of singable songs.—PRICE 50¢ 


@ FOUR-PART SIGHT READING FUN (S.A.T.B.). A pleasing blend of catchy drills and melodi- 
ous songs. Wonderful for ''a cappella'’ training. —PRICE: foe 


@ SIGHT READING FUN FOR CHANGED VOICES. A real sulphur and molasses tonic for 
sleepy boy voices. Beginning with unison oon and drills the boys are gradually enabled to 
sing two, three and four-part songs like professionals. A real boon to Boys Glee Clubs and 
Choruses.—PRICE: 50¢ 


10% Discount on ALL orders of 30 or more books. 


FOR THE SACRED CHOIR 


@ THE TWO-PART CHOIR TRAINER—PRICE: 60¢ 
@ THE FOUR-PART CHOIR TRAINER—PRICE 60¢ 


The above two books fill a long felt need for the sacred choir. Each book presents a pleasing 
variety of simple graded selections suitable for study, worship or concert. Sight-singing exer- 
cises prepare the Choristers for the problems met in the songs. These books develop rapid 


music readers in a short time. All the songs are new copyrights. 
This coupon entities you to a free copy of any one 


FREE OFFER: of the above books with an order of 50¢ or more. 


This offer limited to teachers and school officials. 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO., 2821 N. 9th St., Milwaukee 6, Wisconsin 
Did you read the “Free Offer” on this page? 


SING AND LEARN MUSIC, BOOK | @ 60¢ each. 
SING AND LEARN MUSIC, BOOK I! @ 60¢ each 
_.. SING OR PLAY SIGHT READING FUN (Unison) @ 50¢ each... 
TWO-PART SIGHT READING FUN [S.A.) @ 50¢ each 
THREE-PART SIGHT READING FUN (S.S.A.) @ 50c each 
$.A.B. SIGHT READING FUN @ 50¢ each 
FOUR-PART SIGHT READING FUN (S.A.T.B.) @ 50¢ each 
SIGHT READING FUN FOR CHANGED VOICES @ 50¢ each 
THE TWO-PART CHOIR TRAINER @ 60¢ each 
THE FOUR-PART CHOIR TRAINER @ 60¢ each 
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Address eneneneintaps 

Oe nesneiasiaban, 
KINDLY SEND FREE INFORMATION ON “The Symphonet’’ A MUSICAL OPPORTUNITY 
FOR EVERY CHILD. 








STUDENTS LOVE 
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W A N T T 0 T E 5 THE N.E.A. CONVENTION 
ACH EASIER? (Continued from page 9) 
Use Champion Hektograph Master Copies cons heiceten: el. Oe 
_— - Northeast Ohio Teachers Associa- 
est and cheapest Hektograph Workbooks on the market. Would like t i i J i 
money, too? De as thousands of teachers, order Champion Webecoragh Workbechet All’ beake —_ The wie 3 fine entertainment 
marked * are 64 page books, price $1.50. All books without * are 52 page books, price $1.00. which followed the dinner consisted 
We prepay postage on orders accompanied by cash. Money back if not satisfied. of a pageant the a n f 
- arance oO 
PRE PRIMER & PRIMER 2009 My Good Manners FIFTH GRADE l “iy — 
Se 2010 Good Language Habits jy, several radio stars, an excellent 
; . ‘ aad . ’ : : 
ee nn | eee I | bon eno ten Ga ke 
: . rithmetic — Ist : 4 
$, 800 Reading — Primer 2015 Social Study — Indi- +5004 Arithmetic — 2nd Half Bugle Corps of Elyria, Ohio, Amer- AD 
ork — Prim iti a i ae oN . ° 
990 Pre Primer Destest THIRD GRA _ ee et id — Legion Champions, and a piney J YOUNG AMERICA HEAD Frou, the 
4 ; . . e new 
991 Reading Fun— Primer -No. DE fine selection of songs given by The imed ADERS which 
995 Numbers — Beginning *3001 Exercises in English SIXTH GRADE : gs § 2 a are being acclai everywhere as one of the 
Activity *3003 Arithmetic — Ist Half No. . Mastersingers, Cleveland’s Finest comhen “hes> connie ere ne 
*3004 Arithmetic — 2nd Half 76001 Lessons in English Mixed Choruss It was indeed a : _— 
FIRST GRADE 3005 Social Study —Com- (S008 Arithmetic — let Halt, L: on e: : @ BUILDS READING SKILLS 
No. munication — rithmetic — 2n al faia evening. It answers a need for 
eae , ‘ f us— 
*1006 Reading Workbook Transportation “ssentiz thic , i ing fame in and — 
Sioa? Bhoncr Werkhosk 3010 Social Biudy—“Cloth- | SEVENTH GRADE ene goals which were eh a Aun of “Hawthorne School Tosca : 
00 eading Vocabulary a P o. at the convention wer c i i i ¥ 
#1003 Number * lc 2000 Social Study — Eski- Mo Lessons in English en a0 reece . igner University City, Mo. } 
ist Half ' ; rithmetic — let Half stand: -achers and adminis- : 
*1004 Number Lessons 2015 Social Study — Indi- *7004 Arithmetic — 2nd Half - a a a . @ BROADENS PUPIL INTEREST ? ( 
ror g one e051 Eenmttens Wukene == | trators, smaller class sizes, salaries YOUNG AMEBSCA READERS ae vay Y 
1010 Mary & Her Garden— 3900 Reading and Under- Old World to 1789 | adequate to attract and keep com- con Ss onan oe ek, contribution / 
eats Reading — Activity standing Tests *8010 American History 1789 petent tea hers d better h : and etomatitony? —— for the primary 550 
00 Lasy eading ed “te sacners, an etter ousins ° } 
2nd Half FOURTH GRADE *9010 American History 1865 for schools g Benjamin Jepson School Teacher 
oO. to present . we New Haven, Conn 
*4001 Lessons in English The re j - “d inc > i 
SECOND GRADE —*4003 Arithmetic — ist Half EIGHTH GRADE The seseiutions adopted tactuded @ TEACHES WORLD UNDERSTANDING 
1 Nperraors 4004 Arithmetic — 2nd Half No. the following recommendations: a We like the YOUNG AMERICA READ. 
92002 onics orkbook 3005 Social Study — Com- *8001 Lessons in English bachelor’s de > h mi ERS stories of foreign lands beca 
2001 Reading Language munication — *8003 Arithmetic — Ist Half achelors degree as the minimum help us in our work in social sandion. = 
i ge ractice Transportation *8004 Arithmetic — 2nd Half qualification for all teachers, with 2, 
2003 umber Lessons 3010 Social Study — Cloth- *7010 American History —~ | ‘ - hg 5, ar ve Washington School Teacher 
pais wit! Half ing — Food Old World to 1789 | an in-service educational require- Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
umber Lessons 3000 Reading and Under- *8010 American History — coe * Our files bulgi ith i 
ome mI = Sock “ standing Test 1789 — 1865 ment for additional work toward a Available tor enuaiialtian — othe —. 
y Health Boo 4005 Citizenship — “My *9010 Ameri Hist — eto ae . RE eon m our offices, 
2007 My Safety Book Country and I” 1865 to present, | “a Sy = ee OF its Wyte nt; a 
1 la Oo e issuance of emergenc 
SPECIAL OFFER! If you want to see content of any book marked * send 10c teachi ‘ertificates: reci rs b y 
* —, ae cost — = will send Individual Copy (Non-Hektograph) also illustrated cat- aching ct rt m ates; rec Iproc ity wath | 
se & Cea Se ooks and Hektograph supplies. tween states in such matters as 
-F CLIP AND MAIL COUPON TODAY! certification and retirement; and | 
. minimum salaries with adequate For Grades 2 and 3: 
Champion Publishing Co., Dept. 148 annual increments “which recog- | bs AMERICA 
v ony — ee —_— (2), Missouri nize the services and responsibilities ‘. Jun «i a 
end me Champion Individua orkbook No. in 2 m a ee . . m pages—two color—highl 
trated catalog. I enclose 10c to cover mailing cost. ; eens Big Mus of the teac he r and comp¢ nsate for illustrated. Designed “- 
ail thorough professional training, ex- | job A ge bce PF 
! " 8 
a tended graduate study, and yéars of | Children of Other Pm 
ddress : , ; | Y i i 
| experience.” — on ae a 
City Dp ayes rane gern en ga oe | . Miss Mabel Studebaker, biology | ——~——!———s- -------------- No 
EE ? NON- GRAPH : ° 4 
badamcemamtaonste | teacher in Strong Vincent High wan Grades 4 and 5: 
______— | School, Erie, Pa., and a former ve syst 
| president of the Department of | © nense-tne otteen-thitte is th 
| IVI | Y U N | | S Classroom Teachers, was elected | pr | with photos , 
yresident of the National’ Educa- anal ate aa poi 
, a the study of reading, cur- 
tion Association. Other officers who rent affairs, geography, d 
t ‘ . . science, social studies . . . ent 
were elected include First Vice- continued features on 














President: Andrew D. Holt, Sec- Ue and Cer Aneta” youl 
GRADES { and ] retary of the Tennessee Education @ TEACHING AIDS provided with classroom 
Association, Nashville, Tennessee; otes GS oF eaasee dors 
‘ . _ “ee ts @ Weekly Lesson guide bulletin -for teacher 
A separate unit Members of the Executive Com- © Teaches’ deck ensy by « 
for each month, mittee: Mrs. Eulela W. Blodgett, @ Weekly Quiz in pupil's copies Pri 
September to June Classroom Teacher, Hanover, New ° ¢ page reading test each semester ric 
Hampshire; Mrs. Ruth M. Evans, © “Fate Ee Bly Gtery”, 4 gage pepe eureap. 
Each unit-16 pages Classroom Teacher, Denver, Colo- YOUNG AMERICA READERS COST SO LITTLE om 





rado; H. M. Ivy, superintendent more. each READER suvseri: 5G Pe: semester 
eae ae ° tion costs only anal Per pupil 
of schools, Meridian, Mississipp1; 
and E. V. Phillips, commissioner, 
Indiana High School Athletic As- 
sociation, Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Member of the Board of Trustees: 
Harold A. Allan, retiring director 
of the Business Division of the 
National Education Association; 
Members of the Budget Commit- 


(8% by 11) 


For Grades 6 to 9: 
YOUNG AMERICA 


Widely used for more than 
13 years ... 16 large 
pages weekly . . . printed 
by gravure process in two 
colors . . . high visual con- 
tent . .. photos... maps 
and charts . . . for social 
studies . . , history, geo 
graphy, science, Eng 
and civics. 


MBER Large, clear, line 


a drawings 


Suitable for color- 
ing 


Your complete 
seasonal art aid 








Minimum of simple | tee: Malcolm Murphy, Sacramen- in classroom orders of 5 or ¢r an 
SS | . . : es 
— text on each page | to, California; and Mrs. Eleanore m(wtin weekiy Lesoon ‘iin 4 Per pupil 
| Rowlett, Roanoke, Virginia. 
M B F R 8 | YOUNG AMERICA MAGAZINES 


Since housing facilities are still 
limited it is not yet possible for a 
regular meeting of the Association 
to be held, and therefore only one 
day—Monday, July 5—was assigned 


COMPLETE 
SET OF 10 
ONLY $1.00 


32 East 57 St., New York 22, N.Y. 


FREE : th a vane zoe a set of samples 


| Use this coupon or Readers’ Service Coupon No. 112 
on page 88 
| 
| 
] 
| 











































Sn: SN itil post paid | for department meetings. Twenty | 4 YOUNG AMERICA MAGAZINES = IN 9-48 | 
ST - ———— ‘+h de f the Nati l 32 East 57 Street, New York 22, N.Y | 
Some of the To i Cc d . Th U . suc epartments o the ationa I Please send me FREE samples of: 

pics Covered in These Units Education Association took advan- | 1 copies of YOUNG AMERICA juNIOR | 
Schoo! - Playground - School Bus - A Farm Valentines - A Mail Box - My Flag - L i iSi ' ER 
aa. oe . a Cees ) = seg OME gy A RD | tage of this provision and held | i copies of YOUNG AMERICA READ | 
Jack-O-Lanterns - Pumpkins - Columbus - Flying Kites - Windmills - Dutch Children morning and afternoon sessions that | ;— copies of YOUNG AMERICA | 
His Ships - Halloween - Indians - Wigwam Skating - Dutch Home - Cows - Tulips day. Then the convention proper | Grades 6-9 | 
Feeding Turkeys - Gathering Nuts - Pilgrims Easter Rabbit - Chicks - Ducks - Sunshine d in the eveni | fname seme 
Church - Book Parade - Thanksgiving Day Rain - Rainbow - Robins - Planting Gardens opened in the evening. | i SCHOOL 
Santa Claus - Reindeer - First Christmas Mother's Day - May Baskets - May Pole - tes Gentine a 
The Shepherds - The Wise Men - Gifts - Toys Circus - iemedel Gop - Baby Birds .* RL. a Ce ae ei. I STREET ADDRESS ..........-.-scesemnorneeernneeesnser seve 
a Family - Coasting - Northern Lights Flower Garden - Father's Day - Flag Day | | CITY. o- censeerrserreernere ZONE neem STATE -....-- 
imos - igloo Village - Boats - Animals Vegetable People - Summer Vacation TEACHERS i Oo CHECK HERE to place an order for the above l 
in quantities of 50 or more, same titles or assorted — 5c each WANTE secure m ber FF ps te 
THE CONTINENTAL P embers i You may revise your order any time within 3 weeks. RE 
RESS : : ELIZABETHTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA Free buttons and PICTURE for School. a ee oe ae Oe ee collected from 
Bible-Reading Club, 257 W. 68th St., Apt. 1-E,N.Y.C.,23 | bh a 
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Endorsed 


FOR STUDENT USE 





No matter what handwriting 
system you teach, an Esterbrook 
is the only fountain pen offering 
points precisely styled for stu- 
dent use ... precisely right for 
En- 
dorsed by leading educators and 


your handwriting system. 


by consumer buying services. 
Price $1.75 and up. 








THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or The Brown Brothers, Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada 


NUMBERED 
POINTS 


Gsterbrook 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 











LET’S LAUGH 


The bright remarks that children make 

are a source of pleasure to all of us. | 
Do you know an amusing one? Send it | 
to us, and if it is published, we will 

pay you one dollar. All items should 

be typed or written in ink. Be sure to 

sign your own first name. Mail all 

items to: Let’s Laugh Department, 

Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

Contributions for this column cannot 

be acknowledged nor can they be re- 

turned if we are unable to use them. 


Mother was trying to get Mary 
Evelyn, her eight-year-old daugh- 
ter, ready for school. 

Mary Evelyn: What are you in 
such a rush about? 

Mother: Because it’s ten minutes 
to eight. 

Mary Evelyn: Well, you don’t go 
to school; I do. 

CLeEo GEORGE 
Columbus, Mississippi 


The first day of school Donald 
said to his teacher, “Miss Moodie, 
when I came to school this morn- 
ing you didn’t know my last name, 
did you?” 

The teacher answered, 


“No, I 


| didn’t, Donald.” 


Donald said, “Neither did I.” 
AMELIA MoopiE 
New Straitsville, Ohio 


The first day that Shirley, aged 
four, returned from kindergarten 
her mother asked her what she did. 
“We stood up and sang; then the 
teacher told us to take our seats,” 
Shirley said. “But I looked around 
and nobody else took theirs. They 
just sat down, so I sat down, too.” 

Oxia Nortu 
Leesville, Louisiana 

A mother asked her son David 
what he learned in school that-day. 
David replied, “You know. You 
went to school.” 

Lois CARPENTER 
Glassport, Pennsylvania 


When conversing with little 
Marcy concerning his rabbits, I 
asked, “Do you have any little rab- 
bits?” 

“We did have,” he answered. 

“What happened to them? Did 
they die?” I inquired. 

“No,” Marcy answered calmly, 
“they got big.” 

Recina VoL_k 
Greensburg, Indiana 


In reviewing our trip through 
New York City the social-studies 
class failed to remember the name 
for tall buildings. Suddenly one 
boy raised his hand and answered, 
“They are ‘sky scratchers.’ ” 

GyYNALLE W. Petrie 
Pulaski, New York 


Johnny came proudly home at | 


the end of his first day in school, 
and Mother asked him what he 
had learned in school that day. 
“Nothing, I guess,” Johnny replied. 





| 





Seeing the disappointed look on his 
mother’s face he added, “But I did | 
learn a lot at recess!” 
ETHEL HULSLANDER 
Kremmling, Colorado 
(Continued on page 14) 


Back again—fascinating FRESCOL ! 


This unique, easy-to-use medium for all grades 

which encourages creative effort, is again avail- 

able. Students are fascinated by this versatile 

compact color. Applied with® patented felt . 
brush without liquid of any kind, Artista Frescol 

can give the effect of water colors, pastels, or 

charcoal. Records ideas quickly and effectively. 

Twisting and turning brush gives bold or light 

strokes, and with kneaded eraser Frescol achieves 

a variety of extraordinary effects. 


FRESCOL* available in sets of five and eight 
colors, with felt brush, eraser, felt pad, and 
instructions for use, in new 

attractive boxes. _ 
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BINNEY & SMITH CO., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


SAM’S FIRST READER | AUTUMN ART AIDS 


An illustrated — alphabet correlated with 
music and poetr 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





I AM SAM Start the year with these workable and effective Art 
A phonetic workbook Ideas. Back-to-School themes, Hallowe'en and Thanks- 
reader, speller and art book. | giving activities, Posters, Blackboard Borders, Masks, 


Dolls, Costumes, and many other Seasonable Projects. 
| Order now and pronere, for a successful school year. 
Postpaid for only $1.00. Art Activities hat mene 
4226 Brooklyn Avenue, Seattle 5, Washington. 


CREATIVE ART ACTIVITIES 


If this phonetic reading system is introduced in the Kinder- 
garter the child is well prepared to enter Fourth Grade 
upon completion of the 3rd year of his school life. 

These may be used with any reading system. 


$1.00 each 50c in quantity 
Marie A. Scully, Scully School, Concord, N. H. 








New Plays 
and Program Material 


@ CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF PLAYS AND POEMS, by Bessie C. Bowley, Kinder- 
arten, First and Second Grades. Here is a sparkling new collection that is a real contri- 
ution to the field. Eleven plays, nine poems, two stories. The collection, 7 

@ PLAYS OF FANCY, by Cena Christopher Draper. Six stimulating, novel, and highly 
5 = plays for the Middle and Upper Grades. Halloween, Than ‘agiving, Christmas, 

Valentine’s Day, St. Patrick’s Day, and Closing Day are assigned a play each, These 

are superlative plays and we use the word with discretion. The collection, 75c. 
@ KINDERGARTEN ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS, by Althea Whitlock. All thoroughly 
tested. Music furnished in the book. You may order this book with entire confidence, for 
it is top-flight writing. A short operetta and seven plays, with liberal production helps. 
The collection, 765c. 

FIVE INDIAN PLAYS, by Eleanora Leuser. Ideal for school or camp. Middle and 
Upper Grades, or Junior High. Simplicity and beauty are the keynotes of these plays. 
Easy to produce. The collection, 50c. 
@ DANDELION JUBILEE, an operetta for children. Music by Virginia Casey May, and 
piano arrangements by Mary Helen Brook. Playing time, about 1% hours. One simple 
oe. Fifteen musical numbers. Ideal for an all-school production, with opportunity 

use large numbers if desired. All grades may be represented. First produced at the 
} a Civic Theatre of Indianapolis. Entirely practicable for public school use. This 
unique operetta has tg that a high-grade operetta should have, not forgetting 
humor and plenty of action. rice, $1.00. Purchase of 10 required. No royalty. 


Send For This Hew Costume Book 
DRESS THE SHOW, by Daty Healy 


A basic book of costume. The most get-at-able book on costume-making ever published. 
More than 350 individual illustrations. Foreword by Winifred Ward. Special emphasis 
on at om animals, birds, insects, vegetables and fantastic characters. Lares bag 
9” x oard cover, metal-ring binding. Guaranteed satisfactory or money ref 
Price $3. 60. Discount of 25% on five or more copies. 


WRITE FOR THE NEW FREE CATALOG OF PLAYS FOR YOUNG AMERICA 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY wikior tino: 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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HECTOGRAPH 
UNITS 


Printed in Duplicating Ink 


Grade Price 

(_) ABC Pre-Primer ) $1.50 

Seatwork for Beginners 1) 1.00 

Reading for Beginners (1) 
Reading Readiness ___ 
Number Readiness 
King Size Alphabet 
Mother Goose Book 
Pre-Primer Readin 
Circus Farm Friends 
First Number Book. 
Easy Numbers ; 
Community Personalities 
Three Bears {_} Circus 
Nursery Rhymes snteyenme 
Mother Goose Rhymes. , 
Picture Dictionary —— 
ABC for Me 
Phonics and Reading sane 
Farm Activity Unit. 
Health, Safety G Manners 
Fun With Phonics , 
Let’s Look at Animals 
Holidays of the Year___. 


Eskimo [) Indian — 
China inns oo 


Seshsksssssesssyssi 


(Each) 


' 
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1.50 
(Each) 1.25 


Mexico Animals 

Science Community 

Holidays and Heroes 

Food and Clothing .__ 

Magic Keys to Phonics 

Science Studies 

Birds We Should Know 

Our Bird Neighbors 

First Music Book 

Music Charts and Drills 

Birds { ] Flowers 

Art Aids for the Classroom 

More Art Aids naan 

Room Decorations 

New Room Decorations 

Holiday Decorations 

Hectograph and Craft Book 

Craft Work 

Children of All Lands 

Activities in Handcraft 

Seasonal Decorations 

Outline Maps 

South America 1. 

Products of the U.S. 3. 

Wings Over South America r 
1. 


(Each) 50 
1.25 


Se 


RBnbkbunnsssssescoeunusssine 


OOOO aa oo 


2 Wings Over United States (4-8) 

“}] Trees — (4-8) (Each) 

(4-8) 
Practical English Book | (7-12) 1. 
Practical English Book 1!_.(8-12) 1.50 
(Circle Choice of Grade on Following) 

[] Health 1—2—3 (Each) $1.50 
Workbook in Reading 

1 34 (Each) 1.50 


- (Each) 1.50 
C) Language Drills 
5—6—-7—8 (Each) 1.50 


) Achievement Tests 
34-5 —6—7—3  — (Each) 1.25 
(Each) 1.35 


[) Diagnostic Reading 
1-—2-—3—4-—-5—6 
(Each) 1.50 
(Each) 1.50 


(C) Arithmetic (First Half) 
1--2--3—4—_5_6—_7—8 
(] Arithmetic (Second Half) 
1—2—.3—4_5-— 6—7— 
FLASH CARDS 
(CL) Alphabet’._..$1.25 [) Addition $1.25 
1.50 () Subtraction _. 1.25 
1.25 () Multiplication, 1.25 
5 Music Borders. 1.00 [|] Division .... 1.25 
(] Fraction-Percentage — —e 


GAMES and CHARTS 


Phonic Lingo | (Gr. 1-2) $1.50 
Phonic Lingo Ii (Gr. 3-5) 1.75 
Phonic Dog House Game 1. + 
Special Phonetic Cards - 

Addition & Subtraction Bingo. 

Multiplication & Division Bingo 

Arithmetic Charts — 

Bulletin Board Charts (Circle Choice) 

Grade 1—2—3-—4—5—6—7—8 (Each) 1.00 


DIRECT PROCESS BOOKS 
(Circle Choice of Grade for Following 
Spirit Books) 

() Reading—Grade 1—2—3—4—5 (Each) $2.50 
C) Language—Grade 1—2—3—4—5 (Each) 2.50 
[] Arithmetic—-Grade 1—2—3—4—5 (Each) 2.50 


Pioneer Days 


O Bracticl of Europe cubian 


[] Workbook in Arithmetic 
1—2--3-+4 





Estimate Postage at 10c for Each Book, 15¢ Per 
Set for Flash Cards—-Games G Charts. Califor- 
nians add 212% Sales Tax. 








3617 Wellington Road, 
Los Angeles 16, Calif. 


! Send Items Checked Above: [] Enclosed 
Payment and Postage. [] Send Single Hectograph 
| $3.40. () Send Double Hectograph $7.25. 


é Name 
I Address 
Zone State 





-———MAIL ORDER BLANK — — = 4 
'SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY ! 


LET’S LAUGH 
(Continued from page 13) 


The first-grade teacher gave a 
new pupil a form to take home for 
his mother to fill in the date of his 
birth, parents’ names, and so on. 
Early the next morning he came in- 
to the schoolroom crying. When 
the teacher asked him why he was 
crying, he said, “I lost my ’scuse 
for being born!” 

Bitire~ TURNER 
Denmark, South Carolina 


During the first week of school, 
one of the gembers of my first- 
grade class brought me a sheet of 
paper on which he had written sev- 
eral jumbled letters and figures, all 
totally unintelligible. “See what I 
wrote,” he told me with excite- 
ment in his voice. 

Trying not to dull his joy, I said, 
“What does it say, Bobby?” 

“Oh, I don’t know that,” he re- 
plied, “I haven’t learned to read 
yet.” 

M. JEANNE Sims 
Powassan, Ontario, Canada 


The third-grade geography class 
was talking about people who 
helped them. “Now, who pays the 
salaries of postal workers, police- 
men, and firemen?” the teacher 
asked. 

“The government,” 
ponded little Kenny. 

“Where does the government get 
the money?” pursued the teacher. 

Little Kenny grinned wistfully 
and replied, “I don’t know. I’ve 
never seen him.” 

Lots Cooper 
Fenthill, Kentucky 


quickly re- 


My niece and I were passing a 
tennis court where there were sev- 
eral couples playing tennis. The 
little girl exclaimed, “Look, Uncle 
Al, those girls and boys are playing 
baseball with fly swatters.” 

ALFRED ZELLER 
Houston, Texas 


Five-year-old Mary Ellen had ar- 
rived for her first day in kindergar- 
ten. “That’s a pretty dress,” said 
her teacher. “Is it new?” 

“Oh, no,” replied Mary Ellen, 
“I’ve had it for years and years.” 

LuLa WALKER 
Santa Ana, California 


Darlene was very much excited 
over starting school. When I asked 
her what day school would begin, 
she looked at the calendar and 
said, “It begins the day after the 
next page.” 

Marjorie J. JAcoss 
Waseca, Minnesota 


Baedée instaumant 


FOR VISUAL TEACHING 


AUTHORITIES on visual education recom. 
mend this combination opaque and lantern 
slide projector as the fundamental audio- 
visual instrument. 


@ Material is readily available from magazines, 
newspapers, books, actual specimens etc, 


—at 


ow cost or NO COST 


—without special preparation 
—without ordering from outside sources 
@ Adaptable to large or small groups 
@ Ideal for student participation and work projects 
@ Convertible to Sidefilrs and microslides, with 
excellent results 
@ Permits a personal touch in teaching 
The Spencer VA Delineascope has held first place 
among opaque projectors for many years. 
For complete information write Dept. J36. 


American § Optical 
Scientific Seananens Division 
Buffalo 15, New York 


SPENCER. (ventivic Sislvwmnenls 





High School Course 
ame Home Many Finish in 2 Years 


oo srolfiy an your time end abit 


Sere re Pestle ire Bee 


American School, Dept. H623, Drexel at 


20 Different Greeting Cards 25c 


Beautifully printed on white vellum _ stock showing 
notations from the Bible. Use them for your regular 
—, | and send them to your friends 

1 occasions, Send 25c for 20 greeting cards ao 
$1. by, for box of 100. oe ee onarantent 
Card Shop, 1123B Broadway, N. Y. 10, N.Y. 








The Children’s Corner 


Beginning with the March 1948 
issue, “The Children’s Corner” 
was discontinued. During the 
more than eight years of its 
existence it has included verse 


EVEN IF YOU 


DONT KNOW 


You Can Learn Your Favorite 
Instrument This Easy A-B-C Way 


No special talent, no peetaes musical training 
needed. This remarka U. S. School home- 
study method is so successful because you learn 
to play by playing real tunes by note, right 
from the very start. 

Once you start a U. S. School Course you look 


forward to the time you spend on your lessons. 
No tiresome exercises. No long-winded explane- 
tions. Instead of hard work, learning to play 
becomes a happy pastime. You begin with 
simple melodies. As you improve, you take up 
more advanced tunes. Sooner than you ever 
dared hope you're thrilled to find yourself play: 
ing many popular numbers by note. And no 
matter which instrument you take up, the cost 
is only a few pennies a day. 

Thousands of people, including many farm folk, have 


learned their tavorite in 
Easy as A-B-C 


strument right at home. 
racie 





You can, too. Send im 
the coupon below for our 
FRE 36-page Booklet 
and Print and Picture 
Samele. They give full 
< details. 

“ys U.S. School of Music, 
69 Brunswick Bidg., New 
York 10, N. Y. (50th 
Year). 


ha PRINT AND PICTURE SAMPLE 
U. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


69 Beascutel Bidg., New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send me Free Booklet and Print and - 

1 ture Sample. I would like to play (Nam 
strument. ) 








Have you 


Instrument Instrument? 


i {| l enclose 10c. Please send new 1948 book- 


illustrated Catalogue of over the United States and Name___- 


Hectograph 
I from a few foreign countries. 


Workbooks, Posters, Flash Cards, Music, 


(Please Print) 
—_ Band Instruments, and other Teaching | ‘ 


Address___ 














1 

| 

"3 
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fet “TOOLS OF TEACHING,” a graded, | by children of all grades from Mes / Q a 
| - 

| 
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Is 25¢ 


: showing 
ur regular 
ur friends 
cards or 


ed. 
10, NY. 





lessons. 
explana- 
to play 
in with 
take up 
ou ever 


the cost 


Ik, have 
rorite in- 
it home. 
Send in 
w for our 
Booklet 
Picture 
give full 


dg., New 
(50th 
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nothing like 
ee ded 
to inspire 


CREATIVE 
SKILL... 


develop manual dexter- 
ity... foster concentra- 


tion all 








DUCATION 
IN 3RD 
DIMENSION ! 


Ingeniously de- 
signed ... re- 
markable, dif- 
ferent cone 
struction prin- 
P ciple. 7 BASIC 
GEOMETRIC FORMS, in 7 


colors—made of indestructible, 
j fe) = vulcanized fibre-plastic, with 
> ne Connectors. Take shape like 
en cA magic into planes, cars, 
¥ 4 trucks, doll furniture, peo- 
% ~~ ple, animals and beautiful 
r yy color designs. Fit together 
y accurately and firmly. 
n2°P 
é “9 RECOGNIZED 
Os BY AUTHORITIES .. . 
Ss for outstanding educational 
results. Rig-A-Jig holds in- 
terest. Develops color sense, muscular coordi- 


nation, finger dexterity. Speeds up thinking and 
teasoning. Rig-A-Jig is an advanced step in 
teaching that never loses its fascination. 


SPECIAL OFFER.-- $1.25 SAMPLE KIT 


Kindergarten, Elementary Instructors! Try out 
Rig-A-Jig now! Simply send name, school, address 
for trial Construction Set, regular $1.75 value, only 
$1.25 postpaid (one per teacher, per school, only). 
Includes 94 pieces, with colorful Idea Book. Test 
Rig-A-Jig yourself—see if it’s not one of the most 
resourceful instruction tools you've discovered, 
Order your kit today. Pay now or Sept. 20th. 


CLASS ROOM 
NG-A-JIG SETS 4 
NOW AVAILABLE, ¥ 
6 pieces. Only 
$7.50, postpaid. 


ol 


RIG-A-JIG, INC. 


32 W. Washington, Chicago 2, Ill- 


—— 


















Junior was in his first week at 
kindergarten when he came home 
one day crying loudly. 

“What's wrong?” his father asked. 

“Somebody hit me,” sobbed the 
boy. 

“Who was it?” his father asked. 

“I don’t know his name, but it 
was one of those big first-graders.” 

Winona L. BEEry 
Bakersfield, California 


Little first-grader Jackie came up 
to me. He had broken his lead 
pencil in two, but it was neatly 
patched with a piece of adhesive 
tape. “Teacher, may I sharpen this 
old jalopy?” he asked. 

PearRL KaTTELMAN 
Toledo, Ohio 


Teaching a little Indian boy to 
read, the teacher wrote the word 
boy in different places on the black- 
board, and each time he read it 
correctly. Then she wrote it in 
huge letters, filling a whole section 
of blackboard. “I guess that must 
be man,” he said. 

Dorotuy Brim McCrea 
Buffalo, Wyoming 


We were introducing our five- 


.year-old daughter to some business 


acquaintances. She talked readily 

to most of them, but refused to 

speak to one young man: Later we 
asked her why. 

“Because I wasn’t 

him,” she explained. 
AurIL Woop 

Oakland, California 


endorsed to 


A visitor had been teasing little 
Billy about school, and Billy had 
been trying desperately to hold his 
own. Finally the visitor said, “I'll 
bet you don’t know your teacher’s 
first name.” 

“Yes, I do,” said Billy. “It’s 

EstHer H. Dawson 

Tarentum, Pennsylvania 

(Continued on page 93) 


Our “Hew Look 


F you notice a “new look” on 

Tue Instrucror’s pages this 
month, it’s because of the Basker- 
ville type, which we are now using 
for the first time. 

Made by the Intertype Company, 
this type is named for the original 
designer, John Baskerville, an Eng- 
lish printer of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It was the earliest of the 
so-called “modern” types, as op- 
posed to what are now known as 
“old-style” types. 

Old-style types were made _to be 
printed on dampened sheets of 
reugh-finished paper, pressed into 
the paper. Modern types are in- 
tended for use on smoother paper, 
where the ink is printed on, rather 
than into, the surface. Because of 
this change in printing technique, 
letters could be designed with more 
contrast between the strokes and 
the hairlines, giving a brilliant ef- 
fect which is the characteristic 
feature of modern type faces. We 
hope that you will agree with us 
that Baskerville makes a readable 
and attractive type page. 


SERVICE 


WITH Com 
AND PLANS 


a7 


5932 Newburg Aven 


10th. 
[) Or send $ 


service). 


NAME 
i ADDRESS 





2G 


PRINTED ART 





itn 





é 


j 4 made easy by , 
TEACHER'PLANS 


ARTand ACTIVITY 
SERVICE ° 


and activity class work. 
fied, useful, stimulating 


April inclusive. 


of paper.. 





months only $2.98. 


from every State have 


“Your TEACHER-PLANS 
make teaching art a pleas- 
ure.”’"—Ruth E. Hege, 
Greencastle, Pa. 


“I have been very satis- 
fied with your patterns and 
want very much to have 
your entire collection for 
this year.”—Miss Jeanie 
Weavers, Doniphan, Nebr. 
“Your material is most 
helpful.”"—Mrs. Nodie D. 
 peaeamaea Baton Rouge, 
4a. 


“I was so very pleased with the ma- 
terial you sent last year that I am 
looking forward to it again this year. 
Enclosed is my check and thanks for 
your wonderful help.”—Mrs. Mary 
Fenwick, Aromas, Calif. 


“This will be my 25th year of teach- 
ing and I wouldn't think of starting 
my work this fall without TEACH- 
ER-PLANS.”—Mrs. Grace Sein, 
Thomson, Il. 


ue, Chicago 31, Ill. 


Send me TEACHER-PLANS for 1948-49. 
0) Here is $2.98 for a full year's service and free Seasonal Design packet. 
[] Send me full year's service at $2.98. 


1.00 for big Fall (Sept.-Oct.) Packet. 
If you remit by check, please add 5c. 
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GET TEACHER-PLANS 


The Only Teacher's Exclusive Art and Activity Service 
for each month of the school year. 
perienced art educators each year to give lower grade 
elementary teachers the newest ideas of practical art 
It's one of the most simpli- 
systems 
Allows every pupil to participate. 
makes teaching easier and studying fun for your pupils. 


TEACHER-PLANS IS A 
COMPLETE SERVICE 


An Entire Series for Each School Month 


Ann Marie supplies you with complete printed art and 
activity plans for each month—September 


Monthly Art and Activity service. 
proved successful for 19 years. 


| will remit on or before October 


(Included with regular 




























Prepared by ex- 


used in teaching. 
Lessens your work, 


through 


You will receive large and small pos- 
ters, blackboard borders, window pictures, seat work, 
handicraft, health, nature study, holiday material, etc. 
All in ACTUAL size .... PRINTED on the PROPER color 
.. ready to use with complete instructions. 
Entire year's TEACHER-PLANS service for all eight 
Send your remittance right now 
and be prepared for school opening. 


Thousands of Satisfied Teachers 


used TEACHER-PLANS 
This method has 


“Your packets solve man 
problems.”—Ora N. Grit- 
fith, Pinson, Ala. 


“I have enjoyed the pat- 
terns and find them to be 
very helpful.”’—Mrs. Grace 
e: Murray, Watsontown, 
‘a. 


“I wouldn't want to do 
without your patterns in 
my work.”—Mrs. Hilda 
Schuett, Maurice, Iowa. 


“I have used these plans 
for several years az:d like 
them very much. Many 
come into my room asking 
for some of these pat- 
terns.” —Frances C. Magiil, 
Wesner, Nebr. 


“I'm writing you to let 
you know how helpful your 
TEACHER-PLANS are.” 
—Mrs. Helen L. Adcock, 
Coreshatta, La. 


surprise gift packet of 


A generous 
Ann Marie’s Special Seasonal Designs, 
if you remit $2.98 for full service with order. 


1 ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP, Dept. 902 


ee 
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Z till fled is a most important lesson for all 


elementary children. A recent study of 41,000 school children 
indicated that over 40 per cent of these children came to school with 
a poor breakfast or none at all. Elementary teachers are playing 

an important part in stimulating interest to improve breakfast 
eating habits, and we welcome your suggestions to help you teach 

, this nutrition lesson. 


The breakfast teaching unit, especially written for fourth and fifth 
grade use, was sent to 600 elementary teachers, principals and 
supervisors for testing, and we appreciate their constructive 
suggestions. The unit contains a teacher’s manual, a basic breakfast 
wall chart and 20 students’ folders. Send for yours today. 
Use coupon below. 




















Nee» TESTED BREAKFAST TEACHING UNIT 






Educational Dept. 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 1iS8 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 

Please send me free one complete unit of the Elementary School Breakfast 
Teaching Material. 






Name 





(PLEASE PRINT) 
Address sulin 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 


A research and educational endeavor devoted 
to the betterment of national nutrition. 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 





City. Zone... State. — ————— 
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Harold M. Lambert 


AUTUMN 





FUN 


This boy is happy and healthy. sport that needs a team. Group 
Although we see only one player, games are fun. Through them we 
he is not alone, for football is a learn to work and play together. 
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ESEARCH has shown us that 
R the average child is more 
likely to succeed if formal reading 
instruction is not attempted until 
he has reached the mental age of 
six and one half years. 

Since all children do not reach 
mental maturity at the same time, 
it is assume that 
some children will reach the men- 
tal maturity of six and a half be- 
fore they are six and a half years 
Other children 
will be late in acquiring the men- 


reasonable to 


chronologically. 


tal maturity of six years and‘ six 
months, and consequently formal 
book-reading should 
be deferred for them. Some chil- 
dren benefit greatly by having 


instruction 


formal book-reading instruction 
put off until they reach the age 
of seven or eight years. 

The teacher’s first responsibil- 
ity before beginning any reading- 
readiness program is to be sure 
that children are well physically 
and that their ears and eyes have 
been checked. This responsibility 
should, of course, be shared by the 
principal and school nurse. 

Eye charts are not always a re- 
liable 
child’s sight, especially if used by 


method of checking the 
inexperienced teachers and nurses. 
Children thought to have defec- 
tive vision should be examined by 
a competent eye specialist, and his 
recommendations should be acted 
upon, 

Decayed teeth must be taken 
care of; malnutrition and faulty 
and finicky eating habits must be 
looked into and corrected. 

Doctors, parents, school offi- 
cials, and teachers must take the 
initiative and responsibility for 
preventing physical defects rather 
than merely correcting those that 
become evident. Parents and oth- 
er citizens must be educated to see 
the relationship between physical 
fitness and learning power. ‘This 
is largely the school’s task. 

After a child’s health has been 
brought up to par and any phys- 
ical defects corrected or allowed 
for, the question then arises: How 
can we be sure just when to start 
formal reading instruction? 

There are many fine reading- 
tests on the 
which may be given at this time. 
The will help 


which children are more nearly 


readiness market 


scores indicate 
ready to begin formal reading and 
which will require a much longer 
period of experience with readi- 
ness activities. Conferences with 
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MARY R. MARTIN 


Training Supervisor, Lincoln School, 
Michigan State Normal College, Y psilanti, Michigan 


A knowledge of reading readiness and how begin- 
ning reading is presented will help teachers of all 
grades to understand the total reading program. 


parents about these tests will serve 
to increase their understanding of 
what the school is trying to do for 
the individual child. 

It is the teacher’s responsibility, 
and in a wider sense the responsi- 
bility of the school as a whole, to 
surround the child’s day by day 


Courtesy, Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 


re ee: 






The use of a pointer at the blackboard is followed by the 


answer the question. Bulletin 
boards create reading interest. 
The program should provide for 
happenings that are worth while, 
including such activities as listen- 
ing to rhymes, poems, and stories, 
playing games, watching and car- 
ing for a school pet, going for 


use of a marker when reading from a chart or a basic reader. 


living durigg school hours with 
interesting experiences. These ex- 
periences should not only arouse 
his interest in reading, but pro- 
mote his growth in reading as well. 

One very useful device that 
helps to accomplish both aims is a 
daily news bulletin. For exam- 
ple, early in the school year, the 
pupils may find on the black- 
board the following: 


First-Grade News 


This is the first grade. 

My name is Miss 

What is your name? 

There will be interesting pic- 
tures on the bulletin board, with 
questions or explanatory sentences 
written below the pictures. Later 
in the day when it is time for a 
reading class, the pupils with the 
teacher gather around the bulletin 
board and discuss the pictures, the 
teacher reading the sentence or 
question, and then calling on a 
child to read the sentence, to an- 
swer the question, or to ask and 





short excursions, and using art 
materials, to mention a few val- 
uable ones. New concepts will be 
built, interests will be widened, 
and a new field of experience 
will be opened up to the child. 

When the teacher recognizes 
the children’s readiness for experi- 
ence charts she will help them 
formulate sentences about pic- 
tures, their pets, and their experi- 
ences in and out of school. 

She will be careful to record 
the children’s stories in their own 
words or as nearly so as possible. 
The real value in this phase of 
learning is to show that words are 
useful symbols for expressing ideas 
and, in this case, they are the 
child’s own. At this point he will 
be led to realize that words have 
real meaning for him. Later on, 
when formal reading begins, the 
teacher will control the vocabu- 
lary which will come from the 
basic text. 

After the chart has been com- 
posed and written on the black- 





Working Up to the Preprimer 


board, the teacher then helps the 
children choose a title for jt, 
The meaning of the word title jg 
discussed. The pupils are helped 
to reread the chart, sentence by 
sentence. Later, some child may 
read it alone. Remembering that 
we are beginning to build good 
silent-reading habits, there is no 
concert reading. 

At first it seems advisable to 
call on the child who wants to 
read, and then ask a child who 
is a little more timid what has 
been read. This will give him 
confidence. 

Never let a child hesitate when 
he attempts to read a sentence, 
Help him by reading with him. 
He may also need your guidanee 
in learning to slide the pointer 
from left to right. Put your hand 
over his and show him how. The 
first-grade child cannot call on his 
past learning situations or experi- 
ences to help him do these things; 
he needs your help and guidance. 
Remember that in reading it is 
easier to build a right habit than 
to correct a wrong one. 


SOME FIRST-GRADE 
EXPERIENCE CHARTS 


Our Walk 
We went for a walk. 
We saw a little rabbit. 
It was brown. 
It had a white tail. 


Robert’s Puppy 
We saw Robert’s puppy. 
He was black and white. 
He had a black nose. 
He ran and ran. 
He said, “Bowwow.” 


Our New Slide 
Slide, slide, slide. 
Up we go. 
Down we go. 
We have fun on our slide. 


Our Science Walk 
We, fed the birds. 
We saw a robin. 
He sang to us. 
We brought in some cones. 
We put them on our science table. 


Play Time 
We went to the yard. 
We played games. 
Ann jumped rope. 
Bill bounced his ball. 
We got on the seesaw. 


The use of this valuable teach- 
ing aid is (Continued on page 95) 
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Phonograph Records for Kindergarten Use 


PAULINE SHORTALL 


Teacher, Kindergarten, Public School, 
Shortsville, New York 


N THE phonograph record, the 

kindergarten teacher possesses 
a powerful ally for interesting the 
children in music and literature. 
Records can be used with profit 
in many circumstances through- 
out the day. 

When records are played in the 
rhythm period, the teacher is free 
to observe the children, whereas 
if piano accompaniment is used, 
it is generally up to her both to 
direct and to furnish the music. 
While a record is playing, the 
teacher is free to help a child who 
is not participating. A list of rec- 
ords good for rhythms is included 
in The American Singer, Book | 
(American Book Co., New York 
16). number of 
Victor records entitled “Rhythms 
for Children.” ‘Your local record 
store will be glad to order them 
if they are not in stock. 

Some 


There are a 


classical music may be 
used in part for the kindergarten, 
thereby planting early the seeds of 
musical appreciation. 
complete 


Probably 
not 
be played, because they would be 
too tiring for such young pupils. 


selections should 


Portions with strong rhythm or 
marked cadences can be chosen. 


T THE beginning of the school 
A year, | make a chart which I 
use to evaluate the progress which 
my kindergarten children make in 
the achievement of good personal, 
social, and work habits. It has 
proved to be very satisfactory, es- 
pecially since it provides a means 
of checking on the establishment 
of many different good habits. 
With suitable changes in the head- 
ings for different achievements, it 
can be used in nearly any grade. 

The chart appeals to the chil- 
dren because of its variety and 
Above all, it is simple 
enough so that each child can in- 
terpret it without assistance. By 
means of the chart the parents, 
become interested and co- 
operate with the teacher in help- 
ing their children to develop these 
habits. 

The children’s names are listed 
on the left of the chart. A good 
habit is written at the top of each 
of several columns into which the 


timeliness. 


too, 


[ 20 ] 


Young children welcome the repe- 
tition of favorite music. I have 
found that my pupils like selec- 
tions from Brahms, Tchaikovsky, 
and Strauss. 

Music can be used to stimulate 
imagination and to change mood. 
Soft music will quiet children’s 
activity or play, and is conducive 
to quiet during the rest period. A 
good march may speed dressing 
for going outdoors, or change a 
quarrelsome atmosphere to one 
that is more peaceful. Lively re- 
corded music may hurry the girls 
and boys out of their wraps on a 
cold morning so that the day can 
be started without confusion. 

Favorite albums of marches 
are the Goldman Band albums of 
marches (Victor) and “The 
American Legion Band” album 
of Sousa marches (Decca A 22). 

Records are excellent help in 
teaching songs, because they pro- 
vide correct examples which may 
be repeateckat any time. Among 
the records we like for this pur- 
pose are “Nursery Rhymes,” by 
Frank Luther (Decca CV 101), 


A “Good Habits” Chart 


GERTRUDE 


and “Songs for Children,” by 
Anna Howard (Victor 20737). 

In the realm of literature, rec- 
ords are very valuable. Some of 
the best storytellers in the country 
are making records. Many of 
these records have a musical back- 
ground and sound effects which 
add interest and help teach the 
child to concentrate, to be a good 
listener, and to learn to recognize 
sequence of events. I find that 
the children like “Peter Rabbit” 
(Columbia); “Jack and _ the 
Bean Stalk” (Columbia) ; “Uncle 
Remus Stories” (Decca); “Little 
Black Sambo and the Twins” 
(Victor) ; and “The Little Engine 
That Could” (Victor). 

Before a new story is presented, 
children should know the story 
and be told what to listen for. 
This preparation tends to ensure 
attention and interest. A follow- 
up discussion helps to recall details 
and opens the way for more en- 
joyment at the next listening time. 
Records which are true to the tra- 
ditional version seem best as they 
do not confuse those children who 


FIDELMAN 


Teacher, Kindergarten, 


Public School 9, Long Island City, New York 


main body of the chart is divided. 
A slit is cut in each column oppo- 
site each child’s name. Markers 
are colored paper cutouts of ob- 
jects to represent the time of the 


year in which the good habit was 
acquired. We used an autumn 
leaf at the beginning of the term, 
a jack-o’-lantern for October, a 
turkey for November, a Christmas 
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have become acquainted with the 
stories in preschool years. The 
same principles that apply jp 
choosing good books should guide 
one in the buying of records, 

The new plastic records are de. 
sirable since they are unbreakable 
and eliminate surface noises. The 
Young People’s Record Club, 
Inc.,40 W. 46th Street, New York 
19, is producing many of these 
unbreakable records. They are 
available by subscription or jn 
music stores. An excellent graded 
list of unbreakable records is RCA 
Victor Record Library for Ele- 
mentary Schools (RCA Manufac- 
turing Co., Inc., Victor Division, 
Camden, N.J.). 

Records of children’s songs and 
singing games are available on the 
counters of variety stores. Some 
of the small, inexpensive disks, 
however, can be played success. 
fully only a limited number of 
times. Many parents who buy 
records for their children allow 
them to take their records to 
school to share with their class- 
mates. Use these to augment 
your collection, making sure that 
they are returned promptly and 
in good condition. 


tree for December, a snow man 
for the winter months, a bunny for 
Easter time, and flowers for the 
spring months. 

This procedure was followed in 
the use of the chart. If a pupil 
developed the habit I take care of 
things that belong to me in No- 
vember, he received a turkey to 
insert in the slit in that column 
opposite his name. If the child 
slipped back from a good habit 
to a poor one, the marker for the 
good habit was taken out. If he 
re-established the habit, he did 
not receive the original marker, 
but was given the marker symbol- 
ic of the time when he earned it. 

If anyone was deprived of his 
marker, he was very eager to car 
another. For instance, William, 
who continually neglected to put 
away his crayons, forfeited his 
leaf marker. For several days, 
he worked to re-establish the good 
habit, and be rewarded with an- 
other marker. 
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MAPS AND CHARTS 
MADE BY PROJECTION 


A group of elementary teachers 
was discussing the problem in- 
yolved in making large posters, 
maps, and charts for classroom 
use. One member, Miss S——, 
asked, ““How can fairly accurate 
wall maps be drawn by children 
without using elaborate technical 
knowledge and equipment?” 

“The easiest method of con- 
structing large maps is by pro- 
jection,” I explained. “There are 
two techniques used. One is to 
draw or trace the map to be en- 
larged on a piece of transparent 
material such as etched glass, lu- 
marith, or tracing paper 34” x 
4”, and then project it on the wall 
with a magic lantern. There the 
image or the outline is traced on 
the material which is prepared to 
receive it. 

“A second technique is to place 
the map which is to be enlarged 
in an opaque projector. This will 
reflect the map on the material to 
receive it. There it may be traced. 
The size of the map may be varied 
by changing the distance of the 
projector from the wall. By using 
these devices children may partici- 
pate in drawing the enlarged map, 
because tracing the lines of the 
projected image does not require 
skill.” 

“What materials are the most 
suitable for these maps?” asked 
Miss O——, another member of 
the group. 

“If the map is to be expend- 
able, wrapping paper makes a 
good surface on which to draw. 
Crayons may be used for the trac- 
ing. For more permanent prod- 
ucts the back of oilcloth or large 
sheets of wallboard, tagboard, or 
cardboard are satisfactory mate- 
rial,” 

“Is it possible to use these tech- 
niques for drawing maps on the 
blackboard?” Miss S—— wanted 
to know. 

“Yes,” I replied, “the black- 
board makes a splendid surface to 
receive projected images for trac- 
ings.” 

“What are the sources of maps 
that are suitable for this purpose, 
and are there any limitations as to 
size?” Miss M—— asked. 

“The only limits to the size of 
the finished product are the di- 
mensions of the wall,” I replied, 
“but the size of the maps to be en- 
larged is limited by the aperture 
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of the lantern or of the opaque 
projector. For example, in the 
magic lantern, the over-all dimen- 
sions of the map should be no 
larger than 2%” x 32”. Standard 
opaque projectors take maps up 
to 6” square.” 

“Suppose the map that you de- 
sire to trace is larger than either 
of the dimensions mentioned. Can 
it not be projected section by sec- 
tion?” asked Miss S——. 

“That is possible,” I replied, “if 
one. starts, in the case of the 


‘Opaque projector, with a corner 


of the map and after tracing it, 
moves the map in the holder and 


Courtesy, American Optical Co. 






The enlargement of any drawing, map, or chart placed in an opaque 


“What are the values of making 
such maps?” asked Miss M——. 

“Perhaps Miss L—— would like 
to answer that question,” I re- 
plied, “inasmuch as she has had 
experience in teaching with maps 
and charts of this type.” 

“The first value is. that one is 
able to make a map large enough 
for all in the class to see,” re- 
sponded Miss L——. 

“A second advantage is that the 
children may not only participate 
in making the outline of the map 
but may also place on it symbols 
to represent locations such as 
products or cities, or to develop 


<a 


projector can be traced on a sheet of paper taped to a wall space. 


the projector so that the extended 
lines are continuous. This process 
is repeated until the map is traced. 
If one uses the magic lantern, sec- 
tions of the map may be traced 
first on a transparent material and 
the sections projected one after the 
other until the completed map has 
been drawn. Care must be ob- 
served not to distort the scale in 
moving the projector. 

“To avoid such complications, 
however, it would be better to 
search for a similar map which 
comes within the limitations of 
space indicated previously. Be cer- 
tain to select a wall surface that is 
smooth, else the crayons or pencils 
may punch through the paper. If 
only rough wall surfaces are avail- 
able, trace the outline lightly with 
a No. 1 pencil and finish the map 
by placing it on a table or other 
smooth surface.” 


whatever concepts the group is 
studying. Pictures of products may 
be drawn or pasted on the map, 
showing their location. Such sym- 
bols add to the effectiveness of the 
map images. Areas may be col- 
ored with crayons or water-color 
paints to indicate lowlands, table- 
lands, mountains, lakes, and so on. 

“A third advantage is that the 
map may be constructed to show 
only those ideas which the group 
is studying. Such simplicity is an 
advantage.” 

“We should like to make charts 
and posters,” said Miss O——. 
““May we employ the same tech- 
niques used in making maps?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “illustrations, 
graphs, and charts from maga- 
zines, pamphlets, books, and news- 
papers may all be projected and 
traced to make large posters, or 
charts, or (Continued on page 99) 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 


Please discuss the standard types of re- 
corders now available for school use, 
and their advantages. 


There are three types of record- 
ers which are used in schools. They 
are the disc, wire, and tape record- 
ers. The disc recorder employs the 
scratch method of making the rec- 
ord, whereas the wire and tape ma- 
chines use the magnetic method. 

Each type has its advantages and 
disadvantages. For example, the 
commonly used disc machines are 
limited to from twelve to fifteen 
minutes of continuous recording, 
whereas wire and tape recorders 
will operate continuously from thir- 
ty minutes to one hour. A: disc 
recording may be played back on 
almost any standard phonograph, 
while the wire and tape recordings 
must be played in the machine 
which made the recording, or one 
exactly like it. Wire and tape rec- 
ords may be erased and the original 
medium used over and over again, 
but when a disc is used, it cannot 
be employed for another recording. 
A new disc is required each time a 
record is made. However, a school 
may build a library of disc record- 
ings without great expense. 

Certain recording outfits may be 
employed as public-address systems. 
If this feature is desired, be certain 
to specify that the machine must be 
equipped to serve this purpose. For 
full particulars consult your local 
dealer. 


* 


Please mention what types of materials 
we may use effectively in an opaque 
projector. 


An opaque projector may employ 
a wide variety of materials. Non- 
transparent, flat pictures not larger 
than 6” x 6” may be projected onto 
the screen. Children’s drawings, 
post cards, passages from books, 
clippings, cartoons, small charts, 
and maps may be shown to advan- 
tage. Flat specimens such as coins, 
leaves, and pieces of metal may be 
enlarged so that the class may ob- 
serve and discuss the projected 
image as a group. In language 
classes, single compositions may be 
enlarged for all to see and study. 


Is there available a bulletin which lists 
audio-visual aids which are of value in 
teaching art? 


Instructional Materials for the 
Art Program is the title of a bulle- 
tin published in May, 1948. It 
lists films, filmstrips, slides, books, 
and sources of teaching materials 
which are applicable to instruction, 
in art. To secure a copy, the cost 
of which is ten cents, address: Au- 
dio-Visual Educational Association 
of California, 808 North Spring St., 
Los Angeles 12, California. 


Send your questions on audio-visual aids 
to Dr. McClusky. See note on page 78. 


[21] 
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These men are digging clams along the shore in the state of Washington. 








Clams are found imbedded in the sand when the tide has just gone out. 


Billy Learns about Sea Food 


RUTH K. KENT 


CLAMS FOR LUNCH 


ILLY took the bucket from his 
B three-year-old sister. “It’s 
too heavy for you even when it’s 
empty,” he said. “You'll never be 
able to carry it when it’s full of 
clams.” 

Nancy 


ahead of him. 


ran down the beach 
“I don’t see any 
clamps,” she said. 

Billy didn’t see any either. Al- 
though he was six years old, this 
was his first summer at the beach 
with Mamma and Daddy, and he 
was eager to know where they 
would get the clams. 

Mamma was beside him. “We 
have to dig for them,” she said. 

Daddy came with a shovel. 
“Here, kiddies,” he 


right down here where the tide is 


said, “come 


going out.” 

The children crowded close to 
Daddy. 
ankles and something got tangled 
with Billy’s feet. “Let go,” he 
said, and tried to untangle himself 


A wave slapped at their 


from a piece of seaweed. 

Daddy dug into the wet sand. 
“Quick,” he said, as the hole be- 
gan filling with water. 

Billy didn’t see anything, but 
, Mamma reached into the water, 
pulled out a clam, and dropped it 
into the pail. She pulled out an- 
other and another. 

Daddy kept digging out more 
sand and rocks, and as the water 
oozed into the hole Billy learned to 
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recognize the little white things as 
clams. He was quick at grabbing 
them and dropping them into the 
pail. Sometimes he and Mamma 
would grab for the same one and 
before they could ustangle their 
fingers, it would disappear. 

“Where did it go?” Billy puz- 
zled, as a little spout of water shot 
out of the sand. 

“Clams spout out the water and 
disappear into the sand veryerap- 
idly,” Daddy explained. “They 
have a way of pushing themselves 
down.” 

Just then Nancy came running 
up and stepped into the hole of 
water, 

“Now 
you've scared all the clams into 
the sand.” 


“Go away,” Billy said. 


“T found a clamp,” shouted lit- 
tle Nancy. “Look, Daddy! 
Mamma!” 

Mamma and Daddy laughed. 
“Of course you did, Nancy dear,” 
Mamma said. “It’s only an emp- 
ty shell, but you go and see wheth- 
er you can find some more.” 

Nancy ran singing and playing 
down the beach. “Oh, well, it’s 
time to start another hole any- 
way,” said Daddy. “We'd better 
move down the beach with the 
tide. You see, Son, the best time 
to dig for clams is when the tide 
is going out and has left them 
close to the top.” 

Daddy dug another hole and 
very soon (Continued on page 87) 


See, 


THE SHRIMP BOAT 


ILLY stood on the dock and 
B watched the queer little boat 
rock back and forth on the waves, 
singing to itself, “Put-put, put- 
put.” “Is that the shrimp boat?” 
Billy asked Daddy. 

“Yes, Son,” Daddy said. “We'll 
go abroad soon. Here’s the skip- 
per now. 

Skipper was a big man and he 
wore rubber boots, a heavy black 
oilskin coat, and a hat like a fire- 
man’s, “Hello, Sonny,” he said 
to Billy. “I’m glad you wore your 
boots and raincoat. It looks like 
a blow.” 

Billy looked at the wobbly boat. 
“Will it tip over?” 

Skipper laughed. 
capsized yet.” 

Soon they got into the boat, and 
Billy put his hand over his nose. 

“What's the matter?” Daddy 
asked. 

Billy raised his nose like a dog 
and tried to sniff the salt air. “I 
don’t know which smells worse, 
the fish or the oil from the boat.” 

“Wait until we get out in the 
channel,” the skipper said. “The 
wind will blow that away.” 

Billy thought it would take a 
lot of wind to do that and there 
was only a gentle breeze now. 
Then he looked at the front of the 
queer boat and began to wonder. 
If water ever got in there it would 
go right through because the front 
was a big scoop that had holes in 
it like a sieve. He wanted to ask 
about it. Then he noticed the oil- 
stove at the side of the boat and 
the big pans of water heating on 
it, and he wondered about those 
Soon the boat was put-put- 


“Tt’s never 


too. 





ting faster and the shore line be. 
gan to grow fainter. “I bet we're 
a million miles out,” Billy said, 

Daddy looked amused. “A mile 
maybe.” 

The little boat groaned and 
pushed as a heavy wave slapped 
its side. “Oops!” Billy grabbed 
for something. “It nearly dumped 
us out.” 

“Gets pretty rocky out here,” 
Skipper said. 

“Where are the shrimps?” Billy 
asked. 

“Over on the other side of the 
canal.” ‘The skipper pointed out 
the direction. “We'll be there 
pretty soon if this wind lets us,” 

Billy felt queer in his stomach, 
The wind was fierce now. It 
slapped the waves so hard that 
they broke into a foamy spray 
that showered Billy. “I’m getting 
a shower bath,” he said. 

The little boat lurched and 
groaned. Billy looked down at 
the water. It was just a lot of 
black mountains and valleys. The 
boat would slide up a mountain; 
then whoosh down into a valley, 
and Billy thought it wouldn’t stop 
until it reached the bottom. Then 
up it would go again. Then the 
big mountain wave would break 
and spray everything with foam 
bubbles. Billy put his hands over 
his eyes. If only the boat would 
reach the other side! Whoosh— 
they went down into the deepest 
valley yet. “Hey, Daddy,” Billy 
cried and squeezed his eyelids to- 
gether. He felt the boat tipping. 
Just when he expected that he 
would be thrown into the water 
it tipped to the opposite side. 
Billy groaned. Even if they did 
reach the (Continued dn page 87) 


From the film, “‘Shell-Fishing,” courtesy, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 





As the boat moves along, its huge grapple net is mechanically lo 


aoe 
wered to 


the floor of the ocean, where it scoops up quantities of shrimps and crabs. 
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OYSTERS ARE EASIEST 


wLy raced down the beach 
B with his cousin Joey. “I 
know how to dig clams,” Billy 
sid proudly. “Just show me 
where to dig for eysters and I'll 
get a whole pailful.” 

Joey laughed. “You don’t dig 
for oysters.” 

Billy looked disappointed. He 
didn’t want to go out on the wa- 
ter in a boat the way they had 
for shrimps and crabs. He re- 
membered too well the storm that 
day. “I don’t think I like oysters,” 
he remarked. 

“Get busy anyway,” Joey said, 
“and fill your pail.” 

Billy looked puzzled. ‘Then he 
saw Joey stoop and pick up some 
big rough shells and put them in- 
to his pail. ‘The beach was so cov- 
ered that they were walking on 
them. “Get busy, Billy,” Joey 
told him. 

Billy picked up one of the scrag- 
gly shells. “Is this—an oyster?” 
he asked. 

“Sure is,” Joey said. “All you 
have to“do is pick them up. ‘Try 
to get the biggest ones.” 

Billy found a lot of them much 
bigger and thicker than his hand. 
Soon their pails were full. “We 
can lug them up beside Dad to 
dump and then fill up our pails 
again,” Joey said. 

Billy attempted to lift his pail 
but it was so heavy that he 
couldn’t budge it. “Boy, they’re 
heavy,” he panted. 

“Mine too,” said Joey. 
dump a few.” 

They took out some of the oys- 
ters, and carried the pails up on 
the beach where Uncle Al was 


“Let’s 


Courtesy, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


making a bonfire. “Just dump 
them any place,” he said. 

“We'll get some more,” said 
Joey, and he and Billy raced back 
to the oyster bed. They brought 
another pailful, and still another. 
Then Uncle Al said, “That's 
enough, boys. I’ve got a good 
bed of coals now. Here, help me,” 
and he started dropping oysters 
onto the coals. 

“Won't they burn up?” Billy 
asked. 

“Yummy! No.” Joey rubbed 
his stomach. “They'll cook and 
we'll eat them pretty soon.” 

Billy didn’t think he wanted 
any. The shells looked so hard, 
and they were so rough that they 
had cut his fingers. He didn’t 
think they would cook soft, but he 
was too polite to say so to Unclé 
Al. As he walked away from the 
fire he heard them sputtering and 
crackling. 

Uncle Al straddled a small log. 
“While those are cooking Ill 
shuck the rest to take home.” 

Billy looked puzzled again. Oys- 
ters were the most surprising 
things. He knew about pulling 
the husks from corn—that was 
called “shucking.” But he didn’t 
see how anyone could pull those 
oysters apart. 

Uncle Al put a fruit jar in front 
of him and picked up an oyster. 
“Look, Billy,” he said. “There’s 
a soft spot at one end where the 
two halves of the shell come to- 
gether. I know just where to find 
it and stick in this knife. Watch.” 
He dug a pointed knife into the 
shell and gave it a twist. “See, 
I cut the muscle that holds the 
shells together and what have 
we?” (Continued on page 96) 
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The hinged implement that the man is using is called a grab. People 





who harvest oysters commercially use grabs to gather them off the beach. 





Along the shore of Puget Sound men with pitchforks and gunny sacks 
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search for gweducs among clumps of stringy seaweed left by the ebbing tide. 


GOOEY BUT GOOD 


ILLY and Joey followed Daddy 
B and Uncle Al along the wet 
beach that was laced with strings 
of green seaweed. The tide was 
going out, and now and then a 
wave backed up and licked at 
their boots. Daddy and Uncle Al 
each carried a shovel, and Billy 
carried a gunny sack. “Why 
haven’t we a gun if we’re going 
to get a ‘gooeyduck’ today?” he 
asked Joey. 

“Because a gweduc isn’t a duck 
at all,” Joey said. 

“That’s silly,’ Billy remarked. 
“Doesn’t it swim like a duck?” 

Joey shook his head. “Nope, 
it can’t swim. It lives a few feet 
below the ground, in wet sand.” 

“But that’s almost down to 
China.” Billy's boots squished 
along in the sand. “And it’s a 
dead duck if it lives *way down 
there.” 

“Wrong again,” Joey said. “It’s 
a big clam and it’s sometimes 
called a geoduck. Believe it or 
not, it weighs four or five pounds.” 

“Watch carefully. Let me know 
if you see one,” said Uncle Al. 

“See what?” Billy asked. “I 


. thought they were ’way down in 


the sand.” 

Daddy walked bent over and 
was searching as if he’d lost some- 
thing. He explained, “The gwe- 
duc anchors itself *way down in 
the sand. But it pushes its long 
neck up to the top. Watch for 
something that looks almost like a 
brown frizzly ball. It’s almost as 
big, around as a dollar.” 

Billy dragged his boots through 
the seaweed. He saw broken 
clamshells, and now and then a 
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tiny crab scurrying away, but 
nothing that looked like a frizzly 
dollar. “I still don’t see why you 
call it a duck,” he said. 

“It’s an Indian word,” Uncle 
Al told him, “and it means to dig 
deeply. ‘That is just what these 
things do.” 

“Wait!” Daddy stood very still. 
“Don’t move! ‘There’s one!” 

Billy edged up cautiously. It 
looked so much like the sand he 
didn’t see it at first. Uncle Al and 
Daddy looked at each other and 
grinned. Then Uncle Al pulled 
on a pair of heavy canvas gloves. 
“All right now,” he said. “Ill 
grab it and hang on. You dig.” 

Daddy held his shovel ready. 
Uncle Al slapped his hand down 
onto the quivering blob and hung 
on tightly while Daddy scooped 
shovel after shovel of sand out of 
a deepening hole beside Uncle Al’s 
hand. Water filled the hole and 
the shovel sucked in with a queer 
sound. 

Everyone was tense and Billy 
watched anxiously. 

“Will it bite?” he asked. 

“Shh—” Joey answered. 

Uncle Al’s forehead was wet 
and finally he let go. “Whew—” 
He wiped his forehead. “I 
couldn’t hang on. That fellow 
was too strong for me. I’m cer- 
tainly sorry to let him get away.” 

They started walking on again 
and Billy kept looking back as if 
he expected the “gooeyduck” that 
got away to follow them. 

“Tt’s all right,’ Daddy said. “I 


know how strong they are. If we 
had a piece of stovepipe—” 
“Yes,” said Uncle Al. “We'd 


put it around the neck and both 
dig for it.” (Continued on page 96) 
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H1s September many teachers 

will step into the rural class- 

rooms which are spread across our 

country. Most of them will find 

themselves in new neighborhoods 

and completely alone in their new 
locations. 

This is a common situation be- 
cause community organizations, 
which could be such a help to 
both the sceeol and the commu- 
nity, are not to be found in most 
of our rural sections. The very 
groups who most need this friend- 
ly interrelationship and these cul- 
tural gatherings, remain isolated 
and alone in their individual farm- 
houses and homes. In nearly ev- 
ery instance, however, it requires 
only the friendly gesture and the 
clever management of the local 
teacher to turn the most “divided” 
community into a real workshop 
of happy, contented individuals 
working together for the good of 
the whole group. 

The values of organization in 
the rural community are many 
and it 
takes the necessary time and ex- 
pends the effort needed to bring 


is the wise teacher who 


about this organization. From her 
own viewpoint, the teacher, in her 
attempt to improve her school and 
its surroundings, will profit by the 
backing of the community group. 

Community organizations have 
proved themselves invaluable to 
teachers in obtaining new and 
better library facilities, improv- 
ing landscaping and playground 
equipment, and in bettering the 
physical environment of the build- 
ing. their 
hot-lunch program, their movie 
equipment, and their extracurric- 
ular club program to the efficient 


Many schools owe 


functioning of a community or- 
ganization. 
TYPE OF ORGANIZATION 
Whether this organization is to 
be a very simple Mothers’ Club, 
consisting of a few mothers who 
work together, or whether it is to 
be a branch of the state Parent- 
Teacher deter- 
mined by whatever the teacher 
and the parents decide. In some 
instances, the small, social group 
will fit the needs far better than 
the larger organization, while in 
other instances the larger organ- 
ization would be more valuable. 
Whichever it is to be, it will re- 
quire careful planning and leader- 
ship by the teacher until members 
of the group gain in confidence 


Association, is 
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MARION SHORT ELMER 


Formerly, Rural Demonstration Teacher, Co-operating with 


Buffalo State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York 


Teachers find that an organization of parents in 
the community is mutually helpful. Read these 
definite suggestions on how to proceed with it. 


Courtesy, U.S. Office of Education 
» | 
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A very important function of a mother’s club is the sponsorship of a school 





library or the selection of new books for one that is already in operation, 


and strength and take over their 
own leadership. 

Probably every rural commu- 
nity—sinall or large—without com- 
munity organization now, can best 
begin with the formation of a 
small mothers’ group. Later on, 
it can expand to its full growth, 
but, like everything else, it is best 
to start in a small way and to 
grow by experience. 

HOW TO BEGIN 

Since there must be a purpose 
behind everything we do or plan, 
the teacher must first have some 
concrete reason for assembling a 
group. I recall that, in a rural 
situation of mine some years ago, 
the crying need in our classroom 
was a new stage curtain. The 
trustee offered the money to buy 
the material, but the actual work 
of sewing the curtain seemed tre- 
mendous to me. Then I saw the 
problem as the answer to my need 
for a purpose—a reason to form a 
mothers’ group. 

Together with my upper-grade 
girls, 1 planned a tea. We sent 
novel invitations to each of the 
mothers and, of course, the word 
was spread by the children, to 
whom the idea of a tea for the 
mothers was very exciting. On 
the appointed day, drawn window 
shades, lighted candles, a white 
tablecloth, and flowers created a 
party atmosphere and brought out 
real enthusiasm in the group of 
ten mothers who attended the 
party. 

After tea had been served and 
the “get-acquainted” conversation 


had quieted down, the girls and 
I talked over with the mothers the 
idea of forming a small group to 
take over some of the schoolwork 
and specifically, to take over the 
task of sewing the stage curtain. 
The women were enthusiastic and 
plans were made to meet at the 
schoolhouse at stated intervals. 
These meetings soon turned into 
regular sewing bees and attracted 
many more of the neighborhood 
mothers. 

When the curtain was complet- 
ed, it was the women who suggest- 
ed further meetings and future 
helps for the school. Later on, 
this group was to sponsor a hot- 
lunch program, a series of evening 
movies for the whole family, a 
new library for the school, and the 
construction of a “big-city” play- 


ground. But that was all in the 


future. It was the curtain and the 
first tea that laid the actual 
groundwork for this particular 
community organization. 


ADAPTATIONS 


Perhaps you can adapt this 
method to your own group and 
your own needs. The important 
things to remember are to (1) call 
together for a social gathering the 
women of your community; (2) 
provide them with an aim, a rea- 
son for planning future meetings; 
and (3) make the fulfillment of 
that aim so successful and so 
meaningful to the women that 
they will feel encouraged to plan 
further work. 

But when the group has been 
started and the ground broken for 





Organizing the Rural Community 


future meetings, the teacher’s lead. 
ership must be proved. In order 
to keep the group alive and fune. 
tioning, it will be necessary for the 
teacher to keep the meetings jn. 
teresting and challenging as well 
as social. To accomplish this, ey. 
ery teacher has dozens of ideas 
and sources. She can call upon 
the county nurse to talk to the 
mothers on the value of substan. 
tial breakfasts or various phases of 
health. Let the mothers meet and 
know this community helper, and 
immediately you have raised the 
level of health consciousness jn 
your community. 

The local librarian will be glad 
to come and talk to your group. 
Let her introduce them to their 
local library and interest them in 
its use. Perhaps she will discuss 
and display some of the newer 
books and thus build up an inter- 
est in reading. 

Perhaps your own school prob- 
lems can be talked over by the 
group with your school superin- 
tendent, high-school principal, or 
guidance director. 

If you are fortunate enough to 
be located near a college, as I 
have always been, then call upon 
the dean and explain what you 
are doing. Colleges often have 
speakers, movies, and organiza- 
tions whose services are available 
and who are really eager to help 
local educators. 

Don’t overlook any local au- 
thority on any subject. A group 
of my mothers were once enter- 
tained by the memories of an old 
woman who was an early settler 
and who could relate tales of the 
first settlements in our locality. 
Another group was held spell- 
bound by the hobby of a young 
girl, who was a collector of an- 
tique glass. Her knowledge of her 
subject, her humor, and her dis- 
play of lovely glass made one 
meeting afi enjoyable memory. 

Remember that any small influ- 
ence which you can bring in from 
the outside will help to broaden 
the outlook of your small com- 
munity and enrich the lives of 
its people. The results of this 
enrichment will stay long within 
the boundaries of the school dis- 
trict and will help to make it 
an active, growing, interesting 
community. 

The members of the group 
must, however, continue to have a 
vital part in the functioning of 
the group. (Continued on page 89) 
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NE of the biggest worries of 

the beginning rural teacher 
isseatwork. Her pupils often have 
short recitation periods of five or 
ten minutes with much longer 
study periods. To make these long 
periods of unsupervised pupil ac- 
tivity interesting and instructive 
the teacher must provide a large 
variety of well-motivated ° seat- 
work. 

Commercial sources of material 
should not be overlooked. Work- 
books are good if they are cor- 
related with the classwork. In 
most states traveling libraries may 
be secured for the payment of 
postage. But workbooks and pre- 
pared sets are considered an un- 
necessary expense by many school 
boards. Then, too, this material 
does not give an adequate outlet 
for the wonderful creative instinct 
that is inherent in nearly every 
child. This instinct should be fos- 
tered and encouraged. Generally 
it is stifled until the truly creative 
adult is the exception rather than 
the rule. 

The teacher should take time at 
the end of each period to examine 
and comment on the work of her 
pupils. Appreciation of work well 
done gives the worker a pleasant 
feeling—a prerequisite to all true 
learning. 

The following suggestions pro- 
vide for the use of simple, readily 
obtained materials, allow for dif- 


SEATWORK SUGGESTIONS FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
KATHARINE M. OLSON 


Teacher, Elementary School, Eatonville, Washington 


Are you looking for seatwork that can be prepared 
quickly and still play a part in the pupil’s learn- 


ing process? 


ferences in abilities of pupils, are 
easily and quickly presented, and 
take a minimum of time and work 
on the part of the teacher. On 
the other hand, they provide a 
maximum amount of creative ac- 
tivity on the part of the child. 
( Please note that, in order to offer 
as many different types of exer- 
cises as possible, the suggestions 
given are incomplete. ) 

1. Divide a sheet of paper 
into sixteen parts by folding it 
twice each way. Number the 
squares and illustrate the words 
below in correspondingly num- 


bered squares. 
1) ball 4) doll 
2) shoes 5) cat 
3) knife 6) car 


2. Divide a sheet of drawing 
paper into sixteen parts by folding 
twice each way. Number each 
square and follow the directions 
in each square. One might be the 
following: Draw a little rabbit. 
Color his ears and his nose pink. 
Give him a carrot to eat. 

3. On the upper half of a sheet 
of drawing paper, illustrate the 


Here are some helpful suggestions. 


story (or poem) written on the 
blackboard and copy the story 
(or poem) under the illustration. 

4. Make lists of some of the fol- 
lowing: things in the room, pieces 
of clothing, farm equipment, flow- 
ers, fruits, action words, words 
that describe, things to be thank- 
ful for, things that are lovely to 
look at. Draw a picture for each 
word on the lists (best for lists of 
nouns). 

5. Copy a Mother Goose rhyme 
on one side of a sheet of paper 
and illustrate it on the other side. 
(At class time the teacher may 
number each illustration. Pupils 
will try to guess the name of the 
nursery rhyme by looking at the 
illustration only. ) 

6. From a mail-order catalogue 
cut out, mount, and label pictures 
to represent the following: My 
Family, Our Kitchen, Our Living 
Room, Our Dining Room, My 
Bedroom, Clothes for Mother, 
Clothes for Baby, Clothes for Me, 
and Musical Instruments. (The 
index will suggest many other us- 
able groups. ) 


KEEP THEM BUSY 


7. Cut the numbers from an 
old calendar. Arrange them on 
the desk in their correct order. 

8. Draw a circle around all the 
five-letter words that you can find 
on this sheet. If you cannot read 
the word, draw a line under it in- 
stead of drawing a circle around 
it. 

9. Draw a vase and fill it with 
pictures of flowers cut from a seed 
catalogue. Print the name of each 
flower on the edge“of the paper 
and draw an arrow from thename 
to the corresponding flower. 

1Q. Fill a basket that you have 
drawn with vegetables cut from a 
seed catalogue. Print the name of 
each vegetable on the edge of the 
paper and draw an arrow from 
the name to the corresponding 
vegetable. 

11. Cut out items from colored 
magazine advertisements to show 
a good breakfast, dinner, and 
supper. 

12. From newspapers, cut pric- 
es to use in learning to read dol- 
lars and cents. Cut out pictures 
of articles with prices attached to 
help learn relative values and to 
use in playing store. 

13. Measure each object listed 
below, then copy the name of the 
object, and after it write its 


length. 
desk eraser 
tablet your shoe 
pencil blackboard 
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NUMBER WORDS—FIRST-GRADE SEATWORK 


BERTHA MEYER GAMMELL 
Teacher, First Grade, Mynders School, Knoxville, Tennessee 


Read and Do 


See the eight balls. 

Color one ball yellow. 
Color two balls red. 
Make three balls blue. 
Make one ball green. 


Color one ball red and 
blue. 


Write Yes or 


Is one ball red and 


blue? 
Are three balls 


Is one ball yellow? 
Are two balls red? 
Is one ball green? 


Is one orange? 


No 


blue? 
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Sour Milk 


KATHERINE B. PEAVY 


NE day Kitty-Mugs, Sue’s lit- 
O tle gray kitten, was hungry. 
He was so hungry that he ran to 
Sue and cried, “Miaow!” Sue 
poured a pan full of milk and set 
it in the. back yard for him. 
Kitty-Mugs drank and drank, but 
he was such a little cat that he 
could not drink all the milk. 

As soon as he was satisfied he 
said, “Whew!” and sat down and 
washed his face with his paw. 

Just then Brown-Hen came 
along. “Please give me a drink,” 
she clucked. “I’m thirsty.” 

“No, indeed,” said Kitty-Mugs. 
“Sue gave this milk to me. You 
can’t have any,” and he lay down 
beside the pan until Brown-Hen 
went away. 

Soon Puppy-Dog came by, wag- 
ging his tail and panting. He saw 
the pan of milk and started to 
drink. 

“Eeave my milk alone,” said 
Kitty-Mugs. “That’s my dinner.” 

“But I want only a teeny little 
drink,” Puppy-Dog said. 

“Go away,’ scolded Kitty- 
Mugs, and arched his fuzzy back 
and hissed, “F-t-t-t!” Puppy-Dog 
tucked his tail between his legs 
and sneaked away. 
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Puddle-Duck was the next vis- 
itor. He lived behind the garage 
in a yard with a little pond where 
he could swim all he liked. But 
today he felt like visiting instead 
of swimming. 

“Milk,” he quacked happily, as 
he waddled up tothe pan. Kitty- 
Mugs had gone down the brick 
walk to watch his favorite mouse- 
hole, but when he saw Puddle- 
Duck, he scampered back. 

“Don’t touch that milk,” he 
said crossly. “It belongs to me.” 

“Then why don’t you drink it?” 
Puddle-Duck asked. 

“T will when I get hungry,” said 
Kitty-Mugs. 

“Well, it’s not doing anybody 
any good sitting there in the sun,” 
observed Puddle-Duck, with a 
wistful glance at the pan. 

“You can’t have it,” said Kitty- 
Mugs. So Puddle-Duck went off 
with his bill in the air. 

After that Mr. Hop-Toad and 
Gray-Squirrel came along, and 
each wanted a drink, but Kitty- 
Mugs told them the same thing. 
He wanted the milk and he would 
drink it when he felt hungry. 

All his friends agreed that he 
was a very selfish cat. 
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It was nearing noon and the 


sun grew hotter and hotter. Kitty- 
Mugs curled up in the shade and 
went fast asleep. When he awoke, 
he was very hungry. 

“It’s a good thing I did not 
let anyone have my milk,” he 
thought. But when he went to 
drink it, the milk had a queer 
smell. It tasted queer, too. It 
had been in the hot sun for so 
long that it had turned sour and 
Kitty-Mugs didn’t like it at all! 
Then he began to cry. 

“Little Kitty-Mugs must be 
hungry again,” Sue said, and got 





the bottle of milk from the ice box, 
But when she saw that the pan 
was half full of milk, she put the 
bottle back. “He isn’t hungry,” 
she decided, and went into the 
house again. 

Now Kitty-Mugs didn’t know 
what to do. How could he tell 
Sue he was hungry, and that his 
milk was sour when she thought 
he was only saying, “Miaow’’? 

Kitty-Mugs began to cry. He 
cried so hard that all his friends 
came to see what the trouble was. 

“It serves you right for being 
so selfish,” (Continued on page 103) 


Small Change 


EDNA WALKER CHANDLER 


REDDIE wanted a pet. Any 
kind of pet would do, but 
most of all he wanted a dog. 
“Mother,” he said, “can I have a 
dog—a little tiny one?” 

“No, because we move around 
too much,” his mother replied. 
“And even a little dog would get 
big sometime. It isn’t easy to live 
in a house trailer, and it would be 
harder if we had a dog. Why 
don’t you look for a pet that can 
live in a very small space?” 

Freddie felt so sad that he al- 
most felt his heart going down to 
the bottom of his little bare feet. 
He couldn’t think of any kind of 
pet that wouldn’t grow too big to 
live in a house trailer. Little kit- 
tens would grow to be big cats. 
A little calf would get to be a 
great big cow. Little pigs would 
be cute, but they grow to be hogs. 
A pony—well, that was just hope- 
less. He simply couldn’t think of 
anything that wouldn’t get too big 
for people who had to move often. 

The next day Freddie’s father 
said, “Do you want to go to town 
with me, Freddie?” 

Of course he was eager to go. 
It was fun to go to town with 
Daddy. They walked and walked. 
They looked in toy stores. They 
made some purchases in a cloth- 
ing store. They bought some food 
in a grocery store. Then they 
went by a pet shop—that is, they 
started to go by it. 





Freddie just couldn’t leave that 
store window. “See those pup- 
pies, Daddy? Oh, if I only could 
have one!” 

“I wish you could have a pup- 
py, Freddie,” his daddy answered. 
“Someday soon perhaps we'll get 
a big place out in the country and 
you can have lots of pets. But 
right now we'll just have to have 
fun looking at them.” 

The owner of the pet store saw 
them looking at the puppies. “I 
have some nice little dogs there,” 
he said. “Do you want to buy a 
puppy?” 

“We haven’t any place for a 
puppy,” Freddy’s daddy said. 
“I wish we could find a pet that 
would take up very little space, a 
pet that wouldn’t grow fast, one 
that could be moved easily.” 

“That is a big order, sir!” the 
man said with a laugh. Then a 
very deep thinking look came to 
his face. “But I have just the 
pet for you—just the pet!” He 
laughed again as he led the way 
into the store and went to the cor- 
ner where goldfish swam around 
in big glass bowls. 

“I don’t think we want gold- 
fish,” Freddie’s father said in a 
disappointed voice. 

“I wasn’t thinking about gold- 
fish.” And the man laughed again. 
“Here!” he said, pointing to @ 
big tub with a little water and 
moss in the (Continued on page 99) 
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New Friends for David 
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avip stood looking out of the 
kitchen window. He was 
frowning and his face was not at 
all like the bright day outside. 
When he spoke his voice sounded 
very unhappy. “I wish I knew 
what to do today. If only I had 
Zipper here I wouldn’t be so lone- 
some.” 

Mother came to the window be- 
side him. “I know, Davy,” she 
said, “but you can see that one 
small city lot would be a poor 
place for a big collie dog like 
Zipper who is used to chasing 
across the country fields.” 

David only nodded. 

“I’m sorry you're lonely,” she 
went on sympathetically, “but it’s 
only two weeks until school begins. 
Then you'll find plenty of new 
friends.” 

“Perhaps,” agreed David slow- 
ly, “but that doesn’t help today.” 

“No, Davy, but I know some- 
thing that will help today. It’s a 
sure cure for lonesomeness. Want 
to try it?” 

“Of course, Mother! 
it? Tell me.” 

“Well, it’s very simple. Just do 
something nice for somebody. I’ve 
tried it many times, and I know it 
always works.” 

“Maybe it would work, if I 
knew somebody to do something 
nice for, but we’ve been here al- 
most a week, and I haven’t seen 
anyone yet even to begin to make 
friends with. There doesn’t seem 
to be another boy my age for 
blocks around.” 

Just then they heard the slow 
clippety-clop, clippety-clop of a 
horse’s feet. A bright yellow milk 
wagon turned the corner and 
stopped in front of the house 
across the’ street. The milkman 
jumped off the wagon and hurried 
to the back of the house with his 
carrier of milk. 

“There’s your chance,” Mother 
exclaimed. “Take an apple and 
Tun out and give it to the milk- 
man’s horse. You always loved 
the horses on the farm.” 

David’s face brightened. He 
snatched up an apple and hurried 


What is 


outside. As he ran through the 
yard, he cut the skin: around the 
center of the apple with his 
thumbnaii. When he reached the 
street he stopped running and 
broke the apple in half. Walk- 
ing slowly up to the horse’s head, 
he reached up and patted the glos- 
sy brown neck. “Hi, fellow,” he 
said gently. Up came the pointed 
ears, and soft velvet lips reached 
eagerly for the treat that David 
was offering. 

Just then the milkman came 
back to his wagon. 

“Well, well,” he said to David, 
“T see Old Ned has a new friend. 
You like horses, don’t you?” Davy 
nodded. The milkman went on, 
“Never saw you around here be- 


fore. You must have moved into — 


the house across the street.” 

“That’s right, sir. My name is 
David Carey. I came from a 
farm, and I get pretty lonesome 
for our horses, and for my collie 
dog, Zipper.” 

“TI shouldn’t wonder, Son. I 
was brought up on a farm, too, 
and I know how that feels. You 
wouldn’t like to go around on my 
route with me, would you? I pass 
this corner again about noon on 
my way back to the dairy.” 

“Would I?” replied Davy. “Til 
just dash in and tell Mother, so 
she won’t worry!” 

In a few seconds David was 
back at the wagon. 

“Climb in and sit down on this 


empty case,” invited the milkman.° 


“May I help by driving Old 
Ned for you?” asked David. 

“Drive Old Ned!” said the 
milkman with a hearty laugh. 
“That’s a good one! - Why, Old 
Ned knows as much about this 
route as I do. He'd think you 
were crazy if you tried to drive 
him!” ‘Then seeing David’s look 
of disappointment, he added, 
“You can help me though. When 
I need something I haven’t got 
with me in the carrier—butter, 
cottage cheese, or chocolate milk, 
you can have it ready to hand 
tome. That way I'll get through 
quicker.” (Continued on page 85) 
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Daniel and the Constitution 
ALICE GILBERT DUFFILL 


ITTLE Daniel came running in- 
to the room shared by him 
and his older brother Ezekiel. 
Standing on tiptoe, he reached up 
to the shelf on the wall and took 
down the cracked, blue.china cup 
that held all his money. He had 
been saving it for a long time. 
The storekeeper at the village’store 
had just shown him something 
that he longed to have for his 
own. Did he have enough money 
to buy it? 

Daniel shook the cup to hear 
the coins jingle; then he emptied 
them onto the patchwork quilt 
which cavered his bed. Carefully 
he counted them, “One, two, 
three—” 

As he finished counting, Ezekiel 
entered the room. Seeing the un- 
happy look on his younger broth- 
er’s face, he asked, “What’s the 
matter, Daniel?” 

“‘There’s something at the vil- 
lage store I'd like to buy—some- 
thing fine—” explained Daniel, his 
eyes shining. “It costs twenty-five 
cents, but I haven’t enough mon- 
ey!” The little fellow sighed. 

Ezekiel thrust his hand into his 
pocket, drew out a few coins, and 
tossed them on the bed. “There 
now, you have twenty-five cents,” 
he said. “Run along.” 

“Oh, thank you, Zeke!” cried 
Daniel, throwing his arms around 
his brother’s neck. “I will pay 
you back, every cent.” 
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Ezekiel fondly watched him as 
he hurried away to the store in the 
villagé that adjoined the Webster 
farm. ' Daniel was eight years old 
with dark brown eyes, coal-black 
hair, and swarthy skin. Although 
he was a frail child, he was bright 
and winsome and unspoiled, the 
pet of the family of ten children, 
and of all the village and country- 
side, for that matter. 

“Wonder what he’s up to 
now?” said Zeke to himself. 

When Daniel returned, he was 
walking along slowly, reading 
something white that he held 
spread open before him. It was 
not a book. It was not a paper. 
It was a large, white cotton hand- 
kerchief! “See, Zeke!’ he cried, 
showing it to his brother. “It has 
the Constitution of the United 
States printed on it. Listen!” 
And he began to read aloud, “We 
the people of the United States 
in order to form a more perfect 
union—” 

In the days that followed, 
Daniel read the Constitution again 
and again. Before long he could 
repeat it from the Preamble, as 
the opening sentence is called, to 
the end, without a mistake. 

This happened in 1790, when 
the Constitution was only three 
years old. Did you know that 
for several years after the Rev- 
olutionary War, our country had 
no strong (Continued on page 81) 
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JOHN NASH’S 


‘ Chreshing us 


AN ART APPRECIATION LESSON 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 








PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


Bread is the staff of life and bread is 
made of flour. Flour is made of grain 
and grain must be threshed. So thresh- 
ing is an important activity, more impor- 
tant today than ever before. 

Never have farmers in this country 
borne so much responsibility for produc- 
ing enough to feed starving people every- 
where. Asa result of the recent war with 
its vast destruction, farming has come toa 


standstill in many countries. Therefore, 
America is the great breadbox toward 
which many hands are outstretched. 

On small European farms this sum- 
mer, men and women, girls and boys, pa- 
tiently threshed small fields of grain. 
Many were thankful to have any old- 
fashioned machinery which had escaped 
destruction. Some of it may have looked 
like this thresher. 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


It is threshing day on an English farm. 
That is always the biggest day of the year 
in areas where wheat is raised. Is this a 
fine day to work in the fields? Do you see 
any rain clouds? Describe the sky. The 
cool blue tells us that the day is not hot. 
What other details indicate the temper- 
ature? Are the men wearing warm or 
cool clothing? 

Will a strong wind blow the chaff away 
as the wheat is threshed? Find the an- 
swer in the soft gray smoke. How gently 
the puffs float up and out of the picture! 
Do they become lighter or darker as they 
ascend? Smoke need not be black and 
ugly. Use it sometime when you paint, 
to create an interesting pattern in the 
upper part of your picture. 

What a beautiful morning the thresh- 
ers have to start their long day’s labor! 
Working outdoors on a clear day is very 
healthful. Would you like to help these 
men? Surely you would want to try to 
operate the old-fashioned farm machin- 
ery. What colors are its various parts? 

The dark gray shape of the machinery 
contrasts effectively with the pale yellow 
of the wheat and the warm pinkish color 
which we sometimes call apricot. What 
can the quaint lilac-colored object be? 
It adds a bit of delicate pattern and color 
to the composition. Notice how it is bal- 
anced by Farmer Parsons’ three sacks of 
grain. Did you find his name on them? 

To children of our central states it 
is obvious that this rural scene does not 
depict threshing on a big American farm. 
This countryside looks different. Is it 
hilly or level, treeless or wooded? Some- 
how it resembles a big green park, No- 
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tice how many different kinds of fresh 
green the artist has used. Where is the 
darkest? Find a spotted yellow-green 
tree and a patch of blue-green. In the 
distance find a green hedgerow which 
divides the fields. Hedgerows are typi- 
cal of England. 

Notice the threshers. Which one looks 
most like an American? Are the others 
older or younger? Why do they seem 
so? Which. one do you think is Farmer 
Parsons? Observe the men’s clothing. 
Some of it looks very quaint. It is strange 
but not unpleasantly so. Old-time clothes 
are always faintly amusing. 

Sometimes artists of the present paint 
farms of the past because they have 
tender sentimental recollections of their 
youth. But John Nash’s threshing scene 
was painted more than thirty years ago. 
If you examine it with a magnifying glass 
you can find the date. So we judge that 
the artist was painting threshing as he 
observed it at that time. 

Like a true artist he did not record it 
in a photographic, realistic way. He sim- 
plified and omitted bewildering details. 
He omitted shadows so that shapes and 
patterns would show clearly. Moreover, 
he expressed a mood for which the British 
are famous. The scene is as calm as the 
blue sky. Would you have guessed that it 
was painted in the midst of World War I? 

It will be interesting to compare this 
picture with the threshing scene on the 
cover of the October 1945 issue of THE 
INSTRUCTOR. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
PrivaATeE COLLECTION, ENGLAND 
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THE ARTIST 


John Nash was born in 1893 in Ken. 
sington, London, at a time when Eng- 
land was a country of “happy sunlit 
landscapes, unspoiled villages and tran- 
quil people” without telephones, radios, 
or automobiles. He never attended art 
school but was given some instruction 
and advice from an artist friend named 
Gilman. The same friend urged him to 
exhibit his work and to join the London 
group of artists. He has exhibited ever 
since until he voluntarily abandoned all 
art work to serve in World War II. 

When World War I began, John Nash 
was just twenty-one years old. He served 
as a sergeant in the British Expeditionary 
Force in France with the Artists’ Rifles, 
At the beginning of World War II he was 
appointed Official War Artist to the 
Admiralty with the rank of Captain in 
the Marines. He soon gave up that ap- 
pointment and had his commission rati- 
fied for service with the fighting forces, 

Between wars, Mr. Nash was a tutor at 
the Royal College of Art, lived in the 
country in Bucks, and achieved great suc- 
cess with his oil paintings, water colors, 
wood engravings, and book illustrations, 
He is a member of the New England Art 
Club, the Modern English Water Colour 
Society, and the Society of Wood Engrav- 
ers; and is an Associate of the Royal 
Academy. 

John Nash has had a number of one- 
man shows, and his work has been in- 
cluded in exhibitions too numerous to 
mention. Among his paintings are “Win- 
ter Landscape,” “Jug of Flowers,” “Sand 
Dunes and Rocky Coast,” “Frozen Pond,” 
and “Corner of a Field.” One of the 
early exhibitions of his work was a joint 
one with his older brother Paul, who is 
even more successful. 

It is too soon after World War II for 
John Nash to have accomplished much 
postwar painting, but it is to be hoped 
that he will continue his vital work, 
which adds laurels to contemporary art. 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 


Artists use any materials they can find 
to create beautiful objects. Experiment 
with farm products and see what you can 


make. You can use straw, clay, twigs, 
bark, rushes, sand, corncobs, and seeds. 

Did you ever see a cornhusk doll or 
one made of acorns with twigs for arms, 
legs, and neck? (Use a knitting needle to 
make holes in acorns.) Cornhusks ovet- 
lapped look like bird feathers, and corn- 
cob animals are simple to fashion. What 
could you do with dried seeds? Soak 
them before you punch holes in them. 

Potatoes and carrots are useful for 
stamping designs on cloth and can also 
be converted into puppet heads. Dried 
grasses and rushes are often woven into 
mats and baskets. Look around the farm 
for other materials and let your imag- 
ination have full sway. 
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THRESHING MINIATURE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 
More miniatures on page 80. For a suggestion, see page 108. 
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Uncivilized man lived in caves long before re- I 


corded history. 


Courtesy, Buffalo Museum of Science 


dried brick. 


Courtesy, Museum of the American Indian 





In some parts of our land the pioneers built 


homes of logs. 


Courtesy, Buffalo Museum of Science 


A Unit on Different Types of Homes 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


N DISCUSSING things which the 
| children had done during the 
summer vacation, two little girls 
who were neighbors told of a play- 
house that they had made. This 
led to further discussion by one 
group of boys who had played 
and Indians.” ‘They 
told about the tepee they made for 
the Indians’ home and about the 
Out 
unit on 


“cowbovs 


cowboys’ ranch and corrals. 
of this 
homes developed. 


discussion our 


OBJECTIVES 


A. To interest children in read- 
ing and studying about different 
types of homes. 

B. ‘Tocompare present-day homes 
with those of our forefathers. 

C. To realize the progress made 
in the improvement of homes. 

D. To appreciate the number of 
persons who contribute to the 
making of our homes. 

E. To realize one’s responsibility 
in contributing to the pleasures 
and comfort of the home. 

F. To develop ability to work to- 
gether on a project. 


PROCEDURE 


We decided to make scrapbooks 
about homes. Each child brought 


EUNICE WORTHY 


Teacher, Second Grade, Public School, Waynesville, Missouri 


This unit grew out of a discussion of vacation ac- 


tivities. 


A school excursion to see a house being 


built is another good introduction to this study. 


to school discarded magazines 
from which we cut pictures for 
the scrapbooks. 


in books for pictures of different 


Everyone looked 


tvpes of homes and drew them. 
From the library I brought books 
about homes and homelife in oth- 
er lands and other periods of time. 


KINDS OF HOMES 


A. Homes of primitive man.—The 
tree dweller lived in trees in order 
to be safe from the wild animals. 
After primitive man discovered 
fire and found that it would pro- 
tect him from wild animals, he 
A fire 


placed in the door of the cave 


made his home in a cave. 


frightened the wild animals away. 
B. Homes of Indians.—The home 
which the Indians built depended 
on their ways of living and the lo- 
cality in which they lived. The 
lived in forests and 
hunted wild animals lived in wig- 


ones who 


Lskimos cut blocks of snow and quickly build a dome-shaped 


temporary shelter called an igloo. 


Courtesy, Buffalo Museum of Science 
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wams made of bark. Those who 
roamed the plains hunting for 
buffaloes lived in tepees made of 
animal skins. The Indians of the 
Southwest who lived by herding 
sheep or raising crops lived in 
houses made of adobe. 

C. Homes of the pioneers.—The 
earliest settlers who came to our 
country found no houses ready 
for them, so they had to make 
shelters of materials at hand. 
These were made of timber hewn 
from the forest and furnished with 
homemade furniture. 

D. Present-day homes.—The av- 
erage home in a town or a City is 
modern and comfortable. Apart- 
ment houses are built where many 
people live in one building, each 
family in its own small part. The 
average farm home is modern and 
equipped with electricity, radios, 
many labor-saving devices 
and machinery. 


and 


E. Homes of the Eskimos. -The 
Eskimo of necessity makes his 
home of things that are nearest 
at hand—a cave walled up with 
rocks and the openings filled with 
moss or earth. On a journey a 
shelter is made of blocks of snow. 
F. Homes in the tropics.—People 
in tropical countries make homes 
of grasses and reeds. It is the 
material most easily obtained and 
provides satisfactory shelter from 
the tropical sun. 


_INTEGRATIONS 
A. Language.—We wrote original 
stories for our scrapbooks and 
with each story we put a picture 
of some kind. If we could not 
find a suitable picture in our mag- 
azines to cut out, we made free- 
hand drawings of the subject. 
B. Spelling.—Many new _ words 
were found and learned, for ex- 
ample: caves, cabin, tepee, elec- 
tric, wild, fireplace, adobe, radio. 
C. Arithmetic.—The pupils com- 
posed their own problems for the 
rest of the class to solve. 
D. Safety and health.-We made 
a list of things that children can 
do to keep a home clean and safe. 
1. Clean muddy feet before going 
into house. (Continued on page 91) 


A grass structure like this with a thick roof and no walls makes 


a comfortable home for natives of the tropics. 


Ewing Galloway 
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THE SAFETY PATROLS 






















STORIES AND SEATWORK FOR PRIMARY SOCIAL STUDIES L 

JONNIE MASHBURN MILLER N 

Principal, Mynders School, Knoxville, Tennessee L 

Tim and Sue live in a big Sometimes Tim and Sue start ' 
white house in the city. before the patrols are out. 

It is five blocks from school. They cross the street where , 

There is a busy street to cross there is a traffic light. . 

near the school. Tim and Sue cross when , 

Cars and trucks go by. the light is green. i 





Tim and Sue are not afraid. The cars, trucks, and busses 
The school patrols are there going the other way stop 

to help them cross. because their light is red. 
They wait until a patrol Tim and Sue walk safely to 





gives them a signal to go. and from school. 






















urtesy, Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 





ANSWER YES OR NO 


I walk to school every day. 





Cars, trucks, and busses are 
on the streets. 
Cars stop when the light is red. 
The school patrols help 
girls and boys. | 
The red light means “go.” 
When the light is green, it 
is safe to cross. 
It is safe to run across 


the street any time. 
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THINGS TO DRAW 


Draw a big white house. 

Make five trees in the yard. 

Draw a wide street. 

Make cars, trucks, and 
busses on the street. 

Draw a safety patrol. 

Make his flag. 

Draw a traffic light. 

Make it say. “Go.” 

Draw a girl and boy 


walking across the street. 


RING PARTS ALIKE 


street trucks school flag 
start traffic stand fly 
stop try signal flat 
there talk light 
where walk right 


FILL IN THE RIGHT WORD 


green patrols red 


The school ..... help us 
cross the street. 

Do not cross the street when 
the traffic light is ..... 

It is all right to go 
when the light is ..... 


FILL IN THE MISSING PARTS 


A RIDDLE 


go to school. 
am in the sixth grade. 
am your friend. 


help you cross the street. 


= = FS Ft I 


give you the signal when 
it is safe to go. 
Who am I? 


DO YOU DO THESE? 


Cross on a green light. 
Walk across the street. 
Treat the patrols as friends. 
Wait until the patrol gives 
you the signal to go. 
Stop when the light is red. 


SOME THINGS TO WRITE 


The name of your street. 
The street the school is on. 
Your mother’s name. 

Your father's name. 

Two safety rules. 
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We Went to the Fair’ 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


FLORENCE E. PETERSON 
Teacher, First Grade, Mary Lyon School, Tacoma, Washington 


HE Western Washington Fair, 

held annually at Puyallup 
early in September, is a major 
event, not only in the Puyallup 
Valley but also in the neighbor- 
ing communities. 

In fact it is considered so im- 
portant, and of such definite edu- 
cational value that on Wednesday, 
designated as Tacoma Day, the 
city of Tacoma closes its schools— 
and the children are given free 
admission to the fairgrounds when 
accompanied by parents or other 
adults. 

However, as a teacher of pri- 
mary children, I have been much 
disturbed in past years by the re- 
alization—gained in conversation 
about the fair the following day— 
that many pupils had entirely by- 
passed the agricultural and animal 
exhibits, and had devoted most of 
the day to riding on the Ferris 
wheel, merry-go-round, and scen- 
ic railway. Last fall, therefore, 
I decided to start a county-fair 
unit the first week of school. 


OBJECTIVES 
A. To stimulate the children’s in- 
terest in the educational phases of 
the fair. 
B. To integrate their impressions 
of the fair into our reading- 
readiness program. 
DEVELOPMENT 

I asked the children to bring 
any posters or newspaper adver- 
tisements they could find describ- 
ing the exhibits at the fair. They 
collected pictures of all sorts of 
products grown in the Puyallup 
Valley. The most attractive vege- 
table pictures were mounted on 
a poster and given blue ribbons 
made of construction paper. Then 
we compiled a simple reading 


chart to accompany the poster. 
The same procedure was used 
with fruit, flowers, and farm ani- 
mals. ‘These were the charts. 


Chart I 
We will go 
to the fair 
next week. 
We will see 
many vegetables. 
Chart II 
We will see 
fruit at the fair. 
Chart III 
We will see 
many pretty flowers 
at the fair. 


Chart IV 

We will see 

big animals at the fair. 

We will see 

baby animals, too. 
Chart V 

We will have fun 

at the fair. 

Many people will 

go to the fair. 


I purposely used as much repe- 
tition as possible in wording the 
reading charts, including many 
words which would be found in 
the beginning preprimers. 


we go fun 

week many baby 

pretty went fair 

had saw have 

will to too 

see fruit next 

flowers big vegetables 

at the animals 

The following phrases were de- 
veloped. 

We will see at the fair 

We saw big animals 

We will go have fun 

We went had fun 


to the fair next week 





























The first-graders made pictures of the vegeta- 
bles and livestock that they saw at the fair. 
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TWO SCHOOLS AND A FAM 


I set up a folding panorama of 
farm babies, and placed on the 
library table all the books contain- 
ing illustrations of farm animals, 
fruit, vegetables, and flowers that 
I could find. Seed catalogues 
were an important source of ma- 
terial. The children brought oth- 
er books and pictures to add to the 
collection, and many brought fruit 
and vegetables from home. We 
discussed how the various animals 
are useful to us, and how fruit and 
vegetables are necessary for bal- 
anced meals. 

Finally, on the Friday preced- 
ing the opeming of the fair, we 
read our charts at the school as- 
sembly and displayed our posters. 
Several -boys, dressed in clown 
suits, carried toy merry-go-rounds, 


Ferris wheels, and other toys. Ey. 
ery child had some part or other 
in the demonstration. 


CULMINATING 
ACTIVITIES 


On the morning following Ta- 
coma Day at the fair, I found that 
the number of children who had 
visited the horticultural, agricul- 
tural, and farm-animal buildings 
was much larger than usual. 

We again made reading charts 
concerning the exhibits at the fair, 
this time using the past tense. 
Each child had an opportunity to 
illustrate all the sentences. Those 
who had attended the fair drew 
upon their memories, while the 
others looked at our picture dis- 
play first. (Continued on page 102) 





The Fitth-Graders’ Fair 


A UNIT FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


PATRICIA CHRISTENSON 
‘Teacher, Fifth Grade, Longfellow School, Everett, Washington 


AST fall some of my pupils 
went to our Western Wash- 
ington Fair at Puyallup. These 
girls and boys were eager to tell 
about their experiences. Some of 
those who did not go to Puyallup 
told of other fairs that they had 
attended. Since newspapers, bill- 
boards, and radio broadcasts were 
filled with news about the fair, it 
became the center of discussion at 
our daily current-events session. 

A few of the children had nev- 
er attended a fair and wanted to 
know what one was like. Then 
one of the children expressed the 
wish that we could have a fair at 
school. 


OBJECTIVES 


A. To interest the children in an 
important product of their own 
state. 

B. To call attention to the im- 
portance and beauty of the apple 
crop. 

C. To guide the girls and boys in 
planning an extended learning 
experience. 

D. To help them plan brief talks 
and announcements. 

E. To give them practice in writ- 
ing and addressing letters in the 
correct form. 


F. To give them practice in pub- 
lic speaking. 

G. To provide an opportunity for 
them to plan and arrange an ex- 
hibit. 

H. To give them practice in clas- 
sifying and arranging. 


DEVELOPMENT 


A. Kind of fair.—At first the class 
wanted to have a fair including 
all of the products of the state, but 
this was not practicable. Finally 
we agreed upon an apple fair 
since apples are a leading product 
and entries could be obtained eas- 
ily. 

B. Committees.—Committees were 
appointed to: 

1. Write letters asking persons to 
act as judges. 

2. Write a letter to the Washing- 
ton State Apple Commission re- 
questing material. 

3. Give oral invitations and an- 
nouncements in other classrooms. 
4. Make posters to advertise our 
fair. 

5. Collect and mount pictures 
concerning the apple industry. 
6. Prepare the labels and entry 
blanks for the exhibits. 

7. Get tables ready for the ex- 
hibits. (Continued on page 102) 
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A Schoot- Lunch Program Vat” Qicked” 


WILLA VAUGHN TINSLEY 


Head, Department of Home Economics, 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Texas 


ID you ever go to a new 
D teaching position and fall 


heir to a ready-made school-lunch 
program that surpassed any plan 
you had tried before? This is 
what happened to Mrs. Tuchaus 
when she became a teacher in a 
one-room rural school in southern 
Minnesota. Credit for initiating 
and developing the program goes 
to the teacher who preceded her, 
but Mrs. Tuchaus and the pupils 
and parents in the community are 
responsible for continuing the 
project and making it an ongoing 
school activity. 


THE SURVEY 


Active interest in improving the 
Junches in District 12 School grew 
out of a survey of the eating hab- 
its of the school children which 


was made by the Educational - 


Section of the Department of Pub- 
lic Services, General Mills, Inc., 
and sponsored by the County Su- 
perintendent of Wabasha County. 
The results of the survey revealed 
that these children, while living 
on productive farms, were leaving 
out of their daily diets recom- 
mended amounts of such foods as 
milk, eggs, citrus fruits or toma- 
toes, and vegetables—particularly 
green and yellow ones. 


PARENT PARTICIPATION 


Parents assisted the children in’ 


keeping records of the food they 
ate and thus came to take an ac- 
tive part in the investigation. 
Their participation in the survey 
not only ensured more accurate 
accounts of foods eaten but paved 
the way for a more widespread in- 
terest in learning the results. 
When the parents were in- 
formed of the lacks in the daily 
food habits of their children they 
were psychologically ready to help 
do something constructive to rem- 
edy the deficiencies. In this par- 
ticular community, food was not 
scarce. Children were not hun- 
gry from lack of calories, but they 
were poorly fed from a lack of rec- 
ommended variety in the foods 
comprising their meals. They and 
their parents had fallen into the 
habit of following the line of least 
resistance. Early morning before 
children leave for school is a busy 
time in farm homes. Since no 
specific emphasis had been placed 
on the inadequacies of a pick-up 
lunch, the prevailing custom was 
to fill the lunch box with foods 
left over from breakfast or from 


Whether you are initiating a school-lunch program 
or continuing one already established, you will 
want to get new ideas which will help it succeed. 


the previous day. These were easy 
to prepare and easy to carry. 


PRELIMINARY PLANS 


Out of a meeting of parents, 
older pupils, and the teacher there 
grew a plan of close co-operation 
between the home and the school 
—a plan that has matured into a 
well-organized routine procedure. 
Provision was made to install sim- 
ple equipment at school whereby 
the cold packed lunches could be 
supplemented by at least one hot 
food each day at noon. 

The noon meals for the school 
were planned for a week at a time. 
The teacher took the initiative in 
this phase of the project since 
she was well acquainted with the 
breakfasts and evening meals of 
the families represented among 
her pupils. Her suggestions were 
relayed to the homes by the older 
pupils in each family. 

The ingredients for the hot 
foods were sent by the families in 
turn. Each family contributed in 
proportion to the number of chil- 
dren enrolled in school and in pro- 
portion to the money value of the 
food. The choice of foods contrib- 
uted by a particular family de- 
pended partly on the fruits or 
vegetables that this family had 
readily available. All families had 
plenty of milk, butter, meat, and 
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The squash and the cheese were welcome additions to the home-canned f 


eggs. Some of the mothers canned 
home-produced vegetables for use 
in the school. 

While parents were arranging 
to send supplementary foods to 
school, we at school were deciding 
how to distribute various jobs in 
connection with the preparing and 
serving of a hot dish at noon. 
Recipes were read and enlarged 
to serve twenty-two instead of the 
customary six or eight. ‘This ac- 
tivity, of course, involved the 
reading, writing, and arithmetic 
classes. Committees were formed 
with specific functions. Each pu- 
pil brought a bowl, a glass, and a 
spoon from home. Each family 
sent a dish towel and took turns 
in laundering towels. The two- 
burner hot plate, saucepans, ladle, 
pitcher, and other pieces of equip- 
ment needed were bought by the 
school board. Menus, and sched- 
ules for work and for food con- 
tributions, were made, and the 
program was launched. 


THE PROGRAM STARTS 

As in any project involving new 
procedures with twenty-two pu- 
pils, experience revealed weak- 
nesses in organization. ‘These, 
however, could be, and were, cor- 
rected within a reasonable time. 
In fact, it was not long before the 
pupils were requesting that the 





which these mothers contributed to the food reserves of the school lunch. 
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program be expanded to include 
a midmorning lunch. Some pu- 
pils left home very early in the 
morning and were hungry long 
before noon. Using our record of 
menus, and of foods sent by each 
family, it was not difficult to in- 
crease the menus to include an ad- 
ditional food to be served about 
ten o'clock each day. 

A typical menu for each day of 
one week is the following. 


Midmorning Lunch Hot Dish at Noon 





Milk Vegetable Soup 
Tomato Juice Corn Pudding 
Raw Carrot Potato Soup 
Apple Hard-Cooked Eggs 


Cocoa Stewed Tomatoes 

In time the entire responsibility 
for operating the school-lunch 
program was distributed among 
appropriate committees of pupils, 
working co-operatively on a real- 
life problem within the scope of 
their capabilities. 


RESUMING THE PROGRAM 

This was the project which 
the new teacher, Mrs. Tuchaus, 
found the pupils and parents 
ready to resume when school be- 
gan in the fall. Only a few ad- 
justments in committee personnel 
were required for it to operate as 
it had in the previous year. 

The results were measurable in 
more than improved nutrition. At 
the time the author visited this 
school, she was aware of many 
things. She noticed the pride with 
which even the very young chil- 
dren performed their duties; the 
confidence with which older pu- 
pils went about preparing stewed 
tomatoes and hard-cooked eggs; 
the order and organization with 
which others cleared a study table 
for serving and served the bowls; 
and the willingness with which 
still others washed the bowls and 
spoons and tidied up afterward. 

These activities were in their 
second year of operation. The 
experimental stage had passed and 
the newness had worn off. What 
remained were skills and attitudes 
that were functioning in a demo- 
cratic community where members 
shared according to their abilities 
and individual differences. ‘This 
was democracy in action, and it 
worked ! 


EDITORIAL Note: The material for 
this article grew out of the General 
Mills experimental program in nutri- 
tion and health education with which 
the author was associated for two 
years, Teaching aids and evaluation 
devices may be obtained by writing: 
Education Section, Department of Pub- 
lic Services, General Mills, Hodgson 
Bidg., Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 
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WE LEARVED ABOUT INDIA 


A UNIT FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


 epeeage exciting happened 
in my classroom last Septem- 
ber. It started at the beginning 
of the term and formally ended at 
But it 
It will go on 
I refer 


interest awakened in 


Thanksgiving vacation. 
really isn't finished. 
and on as long as we live. 
to imlterest, 
us during our intensive study of 
India. 

Our State Curriculum Commis- 
sion fer Social Studies had sug- 
gested that we study India in the 
seventh grade. The four classes in 
mv room do not excel in the art 
of concentration, so, to attempt 
to carry on an intensive study of 
India in the seventh grade alone, 
without the other pupils’ being 
sucked into the surge of enthusi- 
asm, would be impossible. ‘Uhere- 
fore, every child in my classroom 
contributed 


participated in, and 


to, this fascinating unit of work 


in direct proportion to his ca- 
But we didnt 
We felt India; we 
lived 


fascinating ro- 


pacity. merely 
India! 
thoucht 
We tasted 


mance, 


study 
India; we India! 
her 
incredible 


enjoved her 


riches, cringed with her in het 


horrible poverty and ignorance, 
suffered with her, hoped with her, 
and tried to understand why India 
is India. 

It was a challenge in diplomac 
to prevent this unit from being 
“teacher-inflicted” and I watched 
for chances to guide the children’s 


interest in the right channels. 


INTRODUCING THE UNTI 


The children of this community 
have been encouraged to take an 
interest in world affairs, so on the 
very first day of school the conver- 
drifted to 
Had anything of international im- 


sation current events. 


portance happened since school 
closed in the spring? Had Hawaii 
and Alaska gained admittance to 
the Union durimg the summer va- 
cation? No, there were no new- 
born states yet, but there were two 
new-born countries— Union of In- 
dia and Pakistan. ‘Iwo or three 
children had heard about it from 
news broadcasts, some had seen 
headlines in the newspapers, still 
it from news 


others knew about 


reels. ‘There were, of course, some 
children who sat passively quiet, 
not at all 


India, if indeed it brought any 


inferested. The word 
associations at all to mind, prob- 
ably brought a picture of an 
American Indian Brave, with his 


feathered headdress. 
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RUTH FRUSETTA 


Principal, and Teacher, Grades 5-8, Tres Pinos Union School, 


Tres Pinos, California 
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This unit will suggest to the resourceful teacher 
how she can use current news on a similar theme 
—Burma, Israel, or South Africa, for example. 


As on all opening days, we dis- 
cussed our personal experiences 
during vacation, so I turned to 
Some of 
the pupils had been excited spec- 
tators at these Wild West Shows. 
‘They had especially liked the bull- 
riding. 


the subject of rodeos. 


Lately a new kind of cat- 
tle called Brahmans were being 
ridden. ‘These cattle have humps 
on their shoulders and big floppy 
ears. Since we are in a Cattle- 
raising district one pupil revealed 
that 


some very good calves that were a 


a neighboring rancher had 
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This 


captivated the imagination of the 


other country in the world. 


boys-—all potential cowboys. That 
trotting cattle are bred for speed, 
to use for drawing taxicabs, was 
We found a 
picture of plowing in India. The 


amusing to them. 


two plowmen aroused the curios- 
ity of all the children. 
tumes! Sucha plow! Obviously 
it was made of a crooked stick! 


Such cos- 


We learned that Brahman means 
a Hindu priest. What sort of re- 
ligion did India have that would 
permit using these cattle for beasts 


TIME Ine. 


‘ i 


» 


+ 
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The Brahmans, with their large humps and floppy ears, are a sacred 
cattle of India, used as beasts of burden but not eaten for food. 


result of a cross between a Brah- 
man sire and cows from his herd 
of regular beef cattle. 

We discovered that Brahmans 
had been used in South Texas for 
twenty-five years and did well in 
semitropical heat and scrub grass. 
Hybrids 
weight, 


produced have great 


resist disease and heat, 
have hardy digestion, but do not 
have a gristly hump or dark un- 
appetizing-looking cuts of meat. 
Unlike other cattle, which sweat 
only through the moist muzzle, 
these cattle have sweat pores like 
horses. 

These are sacred cattle of India, 


which has more cattle than any 
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of burden, but forbade their be- 
ing used for food? 

at this 
point was centered more on the 


I confess that interest 
cattle than on the subcontinent of 
India, itself, but we began to read 
in our textbooks, encyclopedias, 
and pamphlets, and gradually be- 
gan to acquire certain basic con- 
cepts at least. 

One of our Young America 
weeklies (Sept. 18, 1947 ) 
tained an article, five photographs, 
and a simple map of India. _Fol- 
lowing the article were discussion 
questions. One asked whether 
Union of India or Pakistan has a 
better future. 


con- 


It was clear that’ 


any attempt we made to answer 
that would be pure conjecture. 
We would have to learn more 
about India’s past before we could 
predict the future. 


DEVELOPING THE UNIT 

Twice a week we listen to the 
ten o'clock news over our school 
Listening to an earlier 
morning broadcast makes it pos- 
sible for me to list blackboard 
questions in anticipation of the 
forthcoming broadcast. On almost 


radio. 


every broadcast we were reward- 
ed by news of India. City news- 
papers and our own local paper 
carried news of tortured India in 
every issue, so the pupils realized 
that India, indeed, was a “hot” 
It fascinated them to re- 
alize that they can watch history 
in the making and that textbooks 
will 


subject. 


recount in a year or so to- 
day's events. 

Now that we were “India con- 
scious’ it was surprising how easy 
it was to find information about 
her. Everything was lying within 
reach Of our finger tips—the radio, 
newspapers, magazines, histories, 
and geographies. We have many 
old magazines—shabbv, dog-eared, 
been 
tempted many times to destroy. 
There are National Geographic 


and dusty—-which I have 


and Life magazines, rich in visual 
education, and copies of Junior 
Red Cross News full of lovely 
drawings and easy reading mate- 
Most . of 


came from these magazines and 


rial. our information 
from books in our schoolroom. 
On 


slightly shopworn story of the voy- 


October 12, we saw the 
age of Columbus in an exciting 
light! ‘The reason for this stupen- 
event India!’ Marco 
Polo’s tales of the Far East spurred 
ambitious and resourceful young 
men of that time to exploit her 
cara- 
India 
The 
use a 


dous was 


riches. Subsequently trade 
vans between Europe and 
were beset by the ‘Turks. 
logical thing to do was to 
water route. Because the 
around Africa, followed by the 
sailors of King John of Portu- 
gal, was extremely long and haz- 


route 


ardous, Columbus took a short cut 
to the East by sailing west. All 
this happened because of India 
and her fabulous wealth! 

We found that while Egypt, 
Babylonia, and Mesopotamia were 
still struggling up from barbarism, 
India was standing in the bright 


light of civilization. India had a 
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head start on the rest of the world. 
Considering the fact that her 
Prince of Hyderabad is believed to 
be the richest man in the world 
and many other native princes are 
immensely wealthy, why should 
400 millions of her people -suffer 
in the darkness of poverty and ig- 
norance? Perhaps we could an- 
swer later. 

By now the children realized 
that India was-worthy of further 
study, and were reaching out for 
more. They wanted to meet some- 
one who had actually lived in 
India. 

A teacher in a near-by school 
who had spent several years in 
Red Cross work at Delhi during 
the war was invited to talk to us. 
She was especially interesting be- 
cause she didn’t talk above the 
children’s heads and she knew 
how to appeal to their imagina- 
tion. None of the souvenirs which 
she brought were too fragile to be 
handled. She allowed the girls to 
parade about in her saris and to 
wear her jewelry. She costumed a 
boy. Interest was certainly at a 
very high point after her visit! 

To set the stage for our “Living 
in India” project, pictures of her 
leaders—Gandhi, Nehru, Jinnah, 
and also of Governor General 
Mountbatten mounted to 
form a picture gallery. Clippings 
and smaller pictures were put on 
the bulletin board as they were 
collected. Life magazines sup- 
plied many pictures and accounts 
of incidents that were interesting 
to the children. 

The reading table prominently 
displayed some library books on 
India, among them: The Jungle 
Book, by Rudyard Kipling, (Dou- 
bleday); Here Is India, by Jean 
Kennedy (Scribner); Gift of the 
Forest, by Reginald Lal Singh 
and Eloise Lownsbery (Longmans 
Green); and Princess September 


were 

























East and West Association 






After the morning bath and household worship, the young he 
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and the Nightingale, by Somerset 
Maugham (Oxford Univ. Press). 

There could be almost no end 
to assignments. Groups of chil- 
dren worked in committees, each 


group developing one topic. The 


subjects discussed were: 

1. Afghanistan, the 
fearless, lawless tribes. 

2. Khyber Pass. 

3. Kashmir, the land of lakes 
and fertile valleys. 

4. Punjab. 

5. Rajputana. 

6. The Sikhs, a reformed sect 
of Hindus who denounced idol- 
atry and have abolished caste. 
They are people to whom tobacco 
is taboo, who never let a hair of 
their body be cut, and who must 
never be without the 5 K’s, the 
distinctive marks of their group: 
“kes’—uncut hair, “khanga”’— 
symbolic comb, “kara”—an iron 
bracelet to remind them never to 
steal, “kirpan’’—a sword, “kachh” 
—white underdrawers reaching to 
the knee when 
bathing. 


land of 


and worn even 








puUse- 


wife serves the breakfast on mats on the floor to her family. , 












Elephants in gay trappings are featured in a holiday pa- 
rade in Kandy, Ceylon, in honor of Buddha. 


Ewing Galloway 


7. The religions of India. 

8. The Himalayas. 

9. Mysore. 

Important as physical barriers 
are, religion is a still greater bar- 


rier in India. The people of India 


are the most religious people of 
the world and most of their con- 
flicts are due to religious beliefs 
and differences. 

The time came when enthu- 
siasm lagged. So I attempted to 
rekindle it by appealing to the 
children’s love of animals. The 
elephant was generally popular. 
They agreed that the elephant 
was suggestive of India. Looking 
through magazines, they found 
several colorful pictures of ele- 
phants and carefully mounted 
them on bright paper. One of 
the eighth-grade girls demonstrat- 
ed flower arrangement, and used 
three China elephant figurines to 
add to the effect. 

Although Ceylon is not rightly 
considered a part of India, one 
of the most exciting stories of 


our unit concerned this island. 


East and West Association 





The majority of the people of India live in villages. Here we 





































The elephant is the main attrac- 
tion of the ten-day Buddhist festi- 
val which is celebrated in barbaric 
splendor every year in-Kandy, the 
old hill capital of Ceylon. 

Our local interest in horses led 
us to make a collection of pic- 
tures of polo ponies. The children 
were surprised to learn how old 
the game of polo is and where it 
originated, 

We were not successful in find- 
ing pictures of Indian homes and 
family life, but came across many 
pictures of magnificent edifices. 
A few children thought they re- 
sembled our churches except that 
our spires are sharper and not 
so bulbous as theirs. We found 
many pictures of the Taj Mahal, 
and thought we should know more 
about it. Encyclopedias furnished 
the necessary information. We al- 
so studied the Jamma Musjid or 
Great Mosque which was planned 
by Shah Jehan, the man who con- 
ceived the Taj Mahal. 

While this unit was being car- 
ried out, the weather obligingly 
furnished us with many changes 
in climate, each typical of India. 
It gave us hot dry days—Deccan 
climate, and it gave us a rain— 
monsoon climate, if there had 
been more of it and if it had lasted 
longer. We could not conceive by 
the wildest stretch of imagination 
what the rainfall would be like in 
Cherrapunji—usually 428 inches a 
year. Our perfect days were “Vale 
of Kashmir” days. 

As information was gathered 
and our findings pooled, we be- 
lieved we might venture an an- 
swer to a question which arose 
earlier in our study: If India 
became civilized so early, why is 
it the most ignorant and poverty- 
stricken place in the world now? 

After some discussion we de- 
cided that there were four main 


reasons. (Continucd on page 97) 


see a picture of a middle-class home in one of the hot areas. 
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PROGRAM MATERIAL 
Playa Grae, au Vor 





The Apple's Story 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY CLAY DEEMER AND PATRICIA DEEMER 


I was once an ap - ple blos-som, Bloom-ing on a 


Then my pet - als fell and left me, But I 


Au-tumn came and rip - ened, You should see me 
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tree quite 


now! 


big. 
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HIS play was the culmination 
7 of a most enjoyable study of 
Robert Louis Stevenson. The chil- 
dren had already illustrated sever- 
al of his poems when they saw 
Tue Instructor (April 1947) 
with its attractive illustrations of 
Stevenson’s “Rain.” After that 
they began drawing with renewed 
zest. From magazines, calendars, 
and newspapers they brought in 
pictures to illustrate every poem 
we read. 

Our reading table was full of 
copies of A Child’s Garden of 
Verses. Those pupils who did not 
have copies at home bought the 
paper-cover editions, and it was a 
frequent occurrence to find them 
all grouped around the reading 
table happily saying the verses in 
concert. 


Making the stage scenery was . 


an interesting project. Everyone 
worked on the floor or the table, 
as busy as beavers. The play grew 
naturally from day-by-day work, 
and when presented, it was done 
in a very informal manner. 
THE PLAY 

(Four children are standing in 

front of curtain.) 


CHILD 
studying the 


We 
poems 
Louis Stevenson. We 
joyed them, and want to share 


have been 
of Robert 
have en- 


FIRST 


them with you. 
CHILD— Robert 
Stevenson was born in Scotland, 
November 13, 1850. He had a 
nurse whose name was Cummy. 
He loved her very much. His fa- 
ther was a civil engineer. The 
boy traveled with him on inspec- 
tion tours along the wild coast. 
THIRD CHILD—At thirty-nine, he 
went with his wife Fanny to Sa- 
moa. He loved the people on the 


SECOND Louis 


It was a simple matter to represent a shipload of 
passengers on the ocean bound for faraway Samoa. 


A Day with Robert Louis Stevenson 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


FLORENCE KNIGHT STEVENSON 
Teacher, First Grade, Greenwood School, Clarksville, Tennessee 


Within a dramatic framework these first-graders 
recited their favorite poems from “A Child’s 
Garden of Verses” as a conclusion to their study. 








CHARACTERS 


CHILDREN—Any number. 
CAPTAIN 
STEVENSON—The poet. 
FANNY—The poct’s wife. 


CostTuMES 


Children wear school clothes and 
white paper caps with their names 
printed on them. Captain may 
wear a white suit and a white cap. 
He carries the United States flag. 
Stevenson may wear long trousers, a 
blouse, and a sash. Fanny may 
wear a long skirt and a gay blouse. 
Her hair is pinned high on her head. 





SETTING 

Act I.—Kindergarten chairs are 
arranged in the shape of a boat. A 
long strip of brown wrapping pa- 
per carrying the words “Boat from 
U.S.A. to Samoa” encloses the 
chairs and reaches up to the chil- 
dren’s elbows. Large scenes of Sa- 
moa, showing those things which 
the children refer to in Act I, are 
pinned or taped to the backdrop 
curtain, 

Act II.—The scenery pictures are 
still fastened to backdrop curtain. 
Two chairs stand at left front of 
Stage. 

















island, and they loved him. He 
died there, and was buried on a 
mountaintop. He wrote many 
poems that children love. 
FOURTH CHILD—Our play takes 


place in 1891. 
Act I 

(Children are seated in the 
chairs. Captain sits in the bow of 
the ship holding the flag.) 

FIRST CHILD—I'm tired, Cap- 
tain. Shall we get to Samoa soon? 

CAPTAIN—It won't be long now. 

SECOND CHILD—Oh! Look at 
the flying fish. 

THIRD CHILD 

FOURTH CHILD 
coconut palms. 

FIFTH CHILD—Do you see the 
big Samoan by his grass house? 

SIXTH CHILD—Look at all the 
beautiful birds. 


I see land. 
Look at the 





CAPTAIN All out for Samoa. 
(Curtain closes. ) 
Act Il 

(Stevenson and his wife are 
seated in chairs.) 

STEVENSON—How lovely it is 
here in Samoa! I like to sit out- 
doors, Fanny, and listen to the 
songs of the birds. 

FANNY—I love it, too, and just 
think how much better 
health is! 

STEVENSON—I owe it all to you, 
Fanny, You've been so kind. 

FANNY—Oh, I forgot to give 
you this. (Hands him a letter.) 

STEVENSON (takes letter and 
opens it)—A letter from the 
United States! 

FANNY 

STEVENSON 


your 


Please read it! 
reading )—“Dear 
Robert Louis Stevenson: We have 





The children’s drawing skill and memory work were 





been enjoying your poems this 
year, and some of us were lucky 
enough to be able to come by 
boat to see you. We are bringing 
our drawings and booklets with 
us. We have memorized, illus- 
trated, and sung many of your 
poems. We want to see you, and 
show you our work. Sincerely, 
sicibinchasihe Grade, 
U.S.A.” 


some time ago. 


This letter was written 
The children will 
be here soon. They may even 
come today. 

FANNY—I hear someone coming 
now. 

(Children enter. Two of the 
boys carry a flat box containing 
booklets. Stevenson and Fanny 
stand and greet them. ) 

STEVENSON—So these are the 
children who have been enjoying 
my poems. Welcome to the is- 
lands of Samoa. Let me look at 
you. What a fine group of young 
people! You said in your letter 
that you would like to have me 
see your work, 

CHILDREN (eagerly )—Oh, yes. 

BOYS WITH BOx—We have ev- 
erything here. 

(Boys place the box in front of 
Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson and open 
it. Stevenson takes out a draw- 
ing. The name of the poem illus- 
trated is at the top, and the child’s 
name is at the bottom of each 
drawing. As Stevenson calls the 
poem and the child’s name, each 
child steps forth, takes his picture, 
and holds it for Stevenson and his 
wife to see. When all the children 
who have illustrated the same po- 
em have been called, they join in 
reciting that poem. The choice of 
poems used depends on the grade, 
and the preference of the children. 
The last poem recited is “The 


Swing.” Continued on page 91) 


cleverly presented when they met the Stevensons. 
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What the Postman Brought 


A PLAY ABOUT MAIL FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MILDRED GUINN WILSON 


Teacher, High First and Low Second Grades, Belding School, 
Richmond, California 


ACT I 


Scene 1 
(Jane and Dick are playing in 
the living room.) 

JANE—I like to learn about the 
clothes we wear, don’t you, Dick? 

pick—Yes. I never thought my 

. shirt grew on a bush. 

yaNne—And I didn’t know my 
party dress was once a pile of coal. 

pick--I knew my suit was made 
of wool from the back of a sheep, 
though. 

JANE—Alice has asked her uncle 
to send her a cotton boll so we can 
see how cotton grows. 

picK—I wish we could think of 
something to show the class. 

yJANE—I know. Do you remem- 
ber that old piece of tan cloth that 
Grandmother showed us? She 
said her grandmother gave it to 
her. Maybe she would give it to 
us. Let’s write and ask her. 

pick—All right. (Goes to the 
desk.) Here is some paper and a 
pencil. You write the letter. 

JANE (sits and reads aloud as 
she writes )—‘“‘Dear Grandmother, 
in school we are studying about 
cloth. Please send us your real 
old piece of tan cloth to show the 
other children. Love, Dick and 
Jane.” 

pick—Here is an_ envelope. 
Write Grandmother’s name on it 
—Mrs. John Smith. 

JANE (writes)—I’ll put Seattle 
on it too. Do you know how to 
spell Seattle? 

pick—Wait a minute. (Looks 
among papers on desk.) Here is 
a post card from Grandmother. 
There is the word Seattle.” You 
write as I spell it out. 

(They do so.) 

jaNe—Let’s run to the letter 
box at the corner and mail it. 

(They exit.) 


Scene 2 


(Dick is reading. Jane is look- 
ing out the window.) 

yANne—Here comes the post- 
man. There has been time enough. 
We should be getting a letter from 
Grandmother. 

(Children open door to greet 
Postman I who stands at en- 
trance.) 

pick—Mr. Postman, is there a 
letter for us today? 

POSTMAN I AND CLASS (Sing- 
ing)— 

Sorry to say, sorry to say, 
There’s no letter for you today. 
(Postman I exits.) 


[ 40 ] 


This play correlates well with a unit on the post 
office or one on community helpers. The children 
really learned how to address a letter correctly. 




















JANE AND DICK (sadly)—Oh! 

MOTHER (entering)—What is 
the trouble? 

yJANE—Oh, Mother, we have 
not heard from Grandmother. 

MOTHER—Did you write a let- 
ter to her? 

pickK—Yes, Mother. 

MOTHER—Did you put it in an 
envelope? 

JANE—Yes, Mother. 

MOTHER—Did you address the 
letter? 

pick—Yes, we put “Mrs. John 
Smith, Seattle” on it. 

MOTHER—That address is not 
enough. You must put the street 
name and number and the state. 
Here, I will write it for you and 
you may copy it. (Sits at desk 
and reads aloud as she writes.) 
“Mrs. John Smith, 101 Lane 
Street, Seattle 6, Washington.” 





pick—What does the 6 mean? 

MOTHER—That is the zone 
number. It helps the workers in 
the post office where the letter is 
received. Be sure to address your 
letter with ink. You may use my 
fountain pen. Never address a 
letter with pencil because it might 
be rubbed out. 

yjANE—Thank you, Mother. 

MOTHER—You are welcome, 
children. (She exits.) 

pick—I’ll write the letter this 
time, but you had better address 
it, Jane. You write better. 

(Dick writes letter and Jane 
addresses envelope.) 

JANE—Now let’s mail it. 

(They exit.) 


Scene 3 


(Dick and Jane are playing 
ball. Postman I enters.) 








CHARACTERS 


JANE—Seven years old. 

picK—Six years old. 

MOTHER 

POSTMAN I 

GRANDMOTHER 

POSTMAN It 

STORE CLERK 

POSTAL CLERK 

cLass—They help the two Postmen 
and Grandmother when they sing. 


SETTING 
Act I.—Home of Jane and Dick in 
Richmond, California. Scenes 1, 
2, 4, and 6 take place in the living 
room. A writing desk, equipped 








with stationery, pencils, and pen, is 
needed. A window and a door are 
in the rear wall. Scenes 3 and 5 
take place outside of the curtains 
as though this were the street in 
front of the house. 

Act IT takes place in Seattle, 
Washington, where the children’s 
grandmother lives. Scene 1 is the 
living room in Grandmother’s house. 
Scene 2 occurs in the sweater de- 
partment of Stacy’s department 
store. A table serves as a counter. 
Scene 3 is the post office. The 
parcel-post window only need be 
shown. 

Act III takes place in the living 
room of Jane and Dick’s house. 
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pick—Let’s ask the postman 
whether he has a letter for us. Jt 
is surely time we heard from 
Grandmother. 

JANE—Mr. Postman, is there a 
letter or package for us today? 

POSTMAN I AND CLASS (sing. 
ing) — 
Sorry to say, sorry to say, 
There’s no letter for you today. 

JANE—Well, thank you, any- 
way, Mr. Postman. 

POSTMAN I—You are welcome. 
(Exits. ) 

picK—Let’s tell Mother. Maybe 
she can tell us why we haven't 
heard. 

(They run off stage.) 


Scene 4 


(Mother is dusting. Jane and 
Dick enter.) 

JANE—Mother, we have never 
heard from Grandmother. 

pickK—Can you imagine why we 
haven't heard from her? 

MOTHER—Did you address your 
letter as I told you? 

JANE—Yes, we did. 
MOTHER—Did you put a stamp 
on it? ‘ 

pickK—We forgot to stamp it! 

MOTHER (laughs)—It wouldn't 
go far without a stamp. Write 
your letter again. And don’t for- 
get the return address. 

JANE— What is that? 

MOTHER—It is your own ad- 
dress. It goes up in the upper left- 
hand corner. If you had put your 
return address on your first letter, 
it would have come back to you. 

(Mother exits. Children start 
writing as before. They finish let- 
ter, address it, put their return ad- 
dress on it, stamp it, and seal it.) 

JANE—Now let’s mail it. 

(Dick puts it in his pocket.) 

(Band music is heard off stage. 
A phonograph record may be 
used.) 

pick—Listen! There’sthe band! 
(He starts to run off.) 

JANE—Wait for me! (She runs 
after him.) 


Scene 5 
(Repeat Scene 3.) 


ScENE 6 

(Mother is picking up papers. 
Jane and Dick enter.) 

JANE—Mother, we have never 
heard from Grandmother. 

pick—Can you imagine why we 
haven’t heard from her? 

MOTHER—Did you address your 
letter? (Continued on page 90) 
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KATYDID 
C. LINDSAY McCOY. 


The katydid’s note 
Is not made in her throat— 
She has a peculiar style; 
She simply sings by rubbing her 
wings 
And is heard one fourth of a mile. 
Katy did—she did—she did— 
But some say Katy didn’t. 


AUTUMN! 
NANCY BYRD TURNER 


Now is the time when cheery 
crickets 

Play their flutes under rusty 
thickets, 

And spry grasshoppers begin to 
hop ° | 

In every meadow, and cannot 
stop. 

And chipmunks scurry along fence 
rails, 

A spark in their eye and a quirk 
in their tails; 

This is the time when rabbits 
jump 

Over each bush and around each 
stump, 

And squirrels scamper among old 
roots 

Or sit up straight with their 
cheeks full of nuts, 

This is the time when, try as I 
will, 

And try as I do, I can’t keep 
still— 

Frost in my hair, wind at my 
heel, 

I shan’t stop feeling the way I 
feel 

Till ve run up a mountain and 
then run back. 

Rabbits and chipmunks, clear the 
track! 


GO TO SCHOOL 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY PHYLLIS M, SENKE 


Go to school Ev-’ry day. Go to school, Work and play. 


IN THE FIELDS 
LOUISE ABNEY 


Sing a song of plenty, 


- ‘The fields are ripe with grain! 


From seeds 
There came crops; 
From the heavens came the rain. 


Sing a song of harvest! 

Beneath the summer sun 
Men and women 
Labor daily 

To complete a work begun. 


Sing a song of feasting! 

Beneath the harvest moon 
There were games 
And there were dances 

To a fiddler’s merry tune. 


From the good earth came the 
harvest, 
There was plenty, and to spare. 
In the fields 
And streams and forests 
Was abundance—everywhere! 


EVENING SONG 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


I hear no voice, I feel no touch, 
I see no glory bright; 

But yet I know that God is near, 
In darkness as in light. 


He watches ever by my side, 
And hears my whispered 
prayer; 
The Father for His little child 
Both day and night doth care. 


Acknowledgment is hereb 


OPPORTUNITY 
WALTER MALONE 


They do me wrong 
Who say I come no more, 
When once I knock 
And fail to find you in; 
For every day, I stand 
Outside your door 
And bid you wake, 
And rise, to fight and win. 


OBEDIENCE 
PHOEBE CARY 


If you’re told to do a thing, 
And mean to do it really; 

Never let it be by halves; 
Do it fully, freely! 

Do not make a poor excuse, 
Waiting, weak, unsteady; 
All obedience worth the name, 

Must be prompt and ready. 


TOY TOWN TRAFFIC 
FLEUR CONKLING 


Cars of red and blue and yellow, 
Cars of green and brown, 
Cars of every kind and color 
Going through my town. 
Up and down the busy streets, 
Past the traffic cop, 
Past the tiny wooden trees, 
Past each little shop. 
Cars of red and blue and yellow, 
Cars of green and brown, 
Cars of every kind and color 
Going through my town. 


made to the following for permission to reprint 


verses: Alice L. Hubbard, for “Katydid” from The Golden Flute, by Hubbard 


and Babbitt, published b 
“Autumn!” from Silver 


Fields” from the Laidlaw Basic Readers, 
for “Obedience”; The Paebar Co., for 


“Opportunit Houghton Mifflin Co. 


The John Day Co.; Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc.; for 
aturday, copyrighted 1937; the author, for “In the 


Book IV; Miss Alba R. Malone, for 


“Toy Town Traffic” (originally “Traffic in Toy Town”) from Small Talk for 


Small Peo 
published 


; the author, for “The Baby” from Rhymes about Ourselves, 
y The Macmillan Co.; the author, for “Air Mail.” 
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Verse for September 


THE BABY 
MARCHETTE CHUTE 


I like our baby well enough 
When she isn’t underfoot, 
But she will go crawling all 
around 
No matter where she’s put. 


And yesterday she sat square 
down 
On a place she shouldn’t sit 
And smashed my new electric 
train. 
Ill be weeks at fixing it. 


And when I went to pick her up, 
She gave a little purr 
And rubbed her nose against my 
cheek. 
I’m kind of fond of her. 


AIR MAIL 
GORDON HILLMAN 


Every night when the clock strikes 
eight 

And the stars are out and it’s very 
late, 

And the moon is dim in the west- 
ern sky 

I watch to see the mail go by. 


You can hear it whirring over the 
hill 

When the sun has set and the 
wind is still, 

And if you are looking straight 
overhead 

You see its lights all green and 
red, 


And its motor plays a little tune 

As a shadow swoops across the 
moon 

Just beneath the stars and across 
the sky, 

I watch the mail go roaring by. 


[41] 
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Gordon's 
New Leaf 


A HEALTH PLAY FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


DOROTHY SCHAEFER OGLESBY 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, West End School, 
Lynchburg, Virginia 








CHARACTERS 


FATHER 
MOTHER 
LUCY 
GORDON 
MISS ALLEN—Gordon’s teacher. 
u ARRY ) _ I'wo of Gordon’s class- 
MARY ) mates. 
SETTING 

Acts I and III take place in 
the dining room of Gordon's 
home on two successive morn- 
ings. The table is laid with 
dishes, silver, and food for break- 
fast. 

Act II occurs in Miss Allen’s 
classroom. There should be a 
desk for the teacher and desk- 
chair combinations for as many 
pupils as desired. 




















Act I 


Mother, Father, and Lucy are 
seated at the table eating break- 
fast. There is a place laid for 
Gordon. 

FATHER—Where is Gordon? 

MOTHER—He’s 
minute. 

FATHER 
promised someone that he would 


coming in a 
I wonder whether he 


never be on time for breakfast. 
MOTHER—Gordon didn’t sleep 
well last night. He said his stom- 
ach hurt. 
FATHER—No Look 
what he ate before dinner—a big 
sour pickle, a cold pork chop left 
over from lunch, two slices of 


wonder! 


bread—unchewed, a bottle of pop, 
and the whole top layer of the box 
of candy I brought home! 

GORDON (enters, and slumps in 
chair)—Don’t talk about me like 
that, Dad. I’m a man in pain. 

FATHER (disgustedly )—You will 
never even grow to be a man if 
you continue eating as unwisely as 
you have been doing! Drink your 
milk and let your mother serve 
you an egg. 

GORDON—Only the white of the 


egg, please, Mother, and a cup of 
coffee. 


FATHER— Milk. 

corpon—Oh, Dad, milk is for 
babies, and maybe little girls like 
Lucy. 

Lucy—Daddy, he didn’t even 
drink the orange juice Mother of- 
fered him before breakfast. 


[ 42 } 


GorRDON—Tattletale! 

Lucy—Well, you didn’t. 

GORDON—Why do we always 
have to have an argument about 
food? Anybody would think food 
was a matter of life and death. 
Just so I get filled up, what differ- 
ence does it make? I’m not hun- 
gry now, anyway. (Gets up from 
table.) Ill just go on to school 
and at recess I'll get a bottle of 
pop and some cakes. Good-by. 

Walks out.) 


Act II 


‘Miss Allen is. seated at her 
desk. Pupils are at their desks.) 

MISS ALLEN—Please open your 
books to page 181. Read silently 
and be ready to tell me how Robin 
Hood happened to become an 
outlaw. (Class reads silently for 
a few moments.) Gordon, are 
you ready to tell us? 

GORDON (who has been loung- 
ing in his seat, stretches a little ) 
Tell you what? 

MISS ALLEN—How Robin Hood 
became an outlaw. 

GORDON—Oh! I didn’t get that 
far. 

MISS ALLEN 
is in the first paragraph. 
will you tell us, please? 

HARRY—A friend of the king 
dared Robin Hood to shoot a 
deer. ‘That would prove he was a 
good marksman. Robin shot the 
deer and it was then that he be- 
came an outlaw, for it was against 


The information 
Harry, 


the law to shoot any deer in 
Sherwood Forest. 

MISS ALLEN—Now read to your- 
selves and tell how Robin Hood's 
men dressed. ( Pause.) Gordon. 

GORDON ( yawns )—I don’t know. 

MISS ALLEN—Why can't you 
keep your mind on the lesson, 
Gordon? 

GoRDON--I did know what you 
asked, but when I started reading, 
the question slipped my mind. 

MISS ALLEN—Then you tell us, 
Mary. 

MARY—They dressed in Lincoln 
green so that they would not be 
seen easily in the forest. 

MISS ALLEN—Who hated Robin 
Hood and was always trying to 
catch him? (Pause while class 
reads.) Gordon. 
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GORDON (stretches )—I could tell 
you, but I can’t pronounce all 
those names. 

HARRY—“Sheriff of Notting- 
ham” isn’t hard to pronounce. 

MISS ALLEN—Gordon, I believe 
you don’t feel very well. 

Lucy (comes in with thermos 
bottle and wrapped sandwiches) — 
Miss Allen, will you please give 
these to Gordon? Mother sent 
them. 

MISS ALLEN—Certainly, Lucy. 
I’m sure Gordon would like some- 
thing to eat at recess, for it’s been 
rather a long time since breakfast. 

GORDON (laughs )—What break- 
fast? I haven't had any yet. 


Lucy—He wouldn’t cat what 
was on the table. He said mi 
was for babies and little girls like 
me, and that we acted as though 
food was a matter of life anq 
death. 

MISS ALLEN—Thank you, Lucy. 
I think I understand Gordon's 
problem now. 

(Lucy exits.) 

GORDON (irritably)—What I eat 
or don’t eat doesn’t affect my 
lessons. It just happened that 
I didn’t know the answers. I’m 
tired and my tooth is aching to- 
day. I know what’s in the ther. 
mos bottle—milk. I don’t want 
that. I (Continued on page 101) 





Soldiers 
of Safety 


A RADIO PLAY FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


BESS S. LAMBERT 


Teacher, Intermediate Grades, Crippled Children’s Clinic, 
Birmingham, Alabama 








CHARACTERS 
ANNOUNCER JACK 
CHAIRMAN PAT 
CHILDREN—Any MARY 

number. LILLIE 
BILL 


Sounp EFFEcTs 
Murmur of voices (live) 
Rap of a gavel 
Marching fect 
Street noises 
Crash 
Applause (live) 

Children sing the opening and 
closing song, repeat slogans, take 
part in the applause, and furnish 
background comments. 




















Any lively march is played on 
piano or phonograph.) 

ANNOUNCER—Public safety is a 
matter which concerns all of us. 
‘Today we present a special safety 
program from School. 
This program shows what a group 
of alert girls and boys can do to 
promote safety. Suppose we lis- 
ten to them. 

(Children murmur briefly; then 
three raps of a gavel are heard.) 

CHAIRMAN—Soldiers of Safety, 
attention! This club is met in reg- 
ular session to discuss means of 
improving safety conditions in our 
community. ‘Today we shall pro- 
ceed with the regular order of 
business. First we shall sing our 
opening song. 

(Sound of marching feet is 
heard for ten seconds. Then 


Children sing a song about safety 
in general. Sound of marching 
feet fades during ten seconds.) 

CHAIRMAN—Let us repeat our 
national safety slogan. 

CHILDREN—“‘Be careful, the life 
you save may be your own.” 

CHAIRMAN— The subject for to- 
day’s discussion is “Safety in the 
Street.” This is the first in a series 
of discussions which we shall have 
for the next four meetings. At 
this time we shall hear the re- 
port of Safety Scout Number Ten, 
Bill 

Applause. ) 

BILL—Mister Chairman and 
fellow club members, yesterday 
morning I rode to school on my 
bicycle. I was coming up Second 
Street and had just passed ‘Thom- 
as Avenue when I heard 

(Street noises fade in and con- 
tinue in background.) 

jack (off)—Hey, Bill! Waita 
second, will you? 

piLt—Hello, Jack, what’s up? 

yacK—Hey, listen, Bill. Let me 
ride to school with you. I've got 
to get there early. I have to fin- 
ish my math before school. 

piLt—I’m sorry, Jack, but I 
promised my dad not to let any- 
one ride on my bike with me. 

yacK—For cryin’ outloud! You 
promised a crazy thing like that? 

BiLL—Well, you know yourself 
its dangerous to ride two on 4 
bike. (Continued on page 98) 
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On Your Way to School 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY RUTH STEPHENS PORTER 


When you 


rule; 


When you 


curb if the 


move an 


inch 


trav - el 


light 


if 


he 


on your way to 


see a green light, you 


is red. And when you 


says “Stop!” 


mem - ber 


school, 


go 


x 


Don’t for - get to mind the traf - fic 


a-head, But 


see the kind-ly traf-fic cop, 


When - 


it 


is 





ev - er you must hur- ry on 


bet-ter to o - bey the rule. 
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don’t step off the 


your 
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(Joan is walking slowly across 
the stage in front of the closed cur- 
tains as Richard joins her.) 

RICHARD—How do you think 
you'll like junior high school, 
Joan? 

yoan—Very well, Richard, I 
hope. It will certainly be very 
different from grade school. I was 
just thinking about junior high 
school. I call it the “in-between- 
school.” 

RICHARD— You mean in between 
grade school and high school? 

yoaNn—Yes, and also between 
being a little girl and a young 
woman—in your case a little boy 
and a young man. 

(Mr. and Mrs. Citizen walk 
toward them from the other side 
of the stage.) 

yJOAN—Good morning, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gitizen. 

MRS. GITIZEN—Good morning, 
Joan and Richard. Getting an 
early start for your first day at 
junior high school? 

RICHARD—Yes, Mrs. Citizen. 

MR. CITIZEN—Mrs. Citizen and 
I got an early start too. We're on 
our way to the collector’s office to 
pay our school taxes. We'll come 
to visit you in class during Ameri- 
can Education Week. 

JOAN AND RIGHARD—Thankyou. 

(Mr. and Mrs. Citizen contin- 
ue in one direction, Joth and 
Richard in the other.) 

RICHARD—There must be a lot 
to learn in junior high school. 

yoan—We'll soon find out. 
Here we are! 

(As they walk off stage, the 
curtains open. Miss Hamilton is 
seated at her desk as Joan and 
Richard enter the office.) 

MISS HAMILTON—Good morn- 
ing. I’m Miss Hamilton. I am 
very happy to wélcomt you to jun- 
ior high school. 

RICHARD (politely)—How do 
you do, Miss Hamilton. This is 
Joan McKee, and I am Richard 
Wilson. 


A SEPTEMBER AUDITORIUM PROGRAM FOR UPPER GRADES 


M. FLAVIA TAYLOR 


Teacher of Social Studies and English, 
Hamilton Junior High School, McKees Rocks, Pennsylvania 


This dramatization will be useful for presentation 
at the beginning of the school term for the pur- 
pose of developing school spirit among newcomers. 








CHARACTERS 
Junior-high- 
school pupils. 


JOAN 

RICHARD) 

MR. CITIZEN 

MRS. CITIZEN 

MISS HAMILTON—Principal of 
Hamilton Junior High 
School. 

MR. BUILDING 

MISS FACULTY 

MISS TEXTBOOK 

MR. ATHLETICS 

MISS ORCHESTRA 








MR. BAND 

MR, SCHOOL PAPER 

MISS LIBRARY 

MR. SCHEDULE 

MISS CALENDAR 

SCHOOL SPIRIT 

(Schools with additional activities 
may want to include representative 
characters. ) 


SETTING 
Junior-high-school principal’s of- 


fiee. A desk and chair, an extra 
table, and an easel are needed. 














MISS HAMILTON— Well, you have 
taken a big step today, but it 
won't take long for you to get ac- 
quainted with our school. First, I 
want you to meet Mr. Building. 

(Mr. Building enters quickly. 
His sleeves are rolled up and he 
carries a large chart which he puts 
on a stand at the front of the 
stage. The chart is a diagram of 
the school building; Mr. Building’s 
speech and the chart should corre- 
spohd to the building where this 
diamatization is being presented. 
Miss Hamilton stays at her desk 
throughout the play.) 

MR. BUILDING (nods to Joan 
and Richard, gives them a cheer- 
ful but businesslike “Hello,” and 
begins his talk, using a pointer and 
the chart)—Our school was built 
in the year and has an 
assessed valuation of $ 
Just think of that! There are 

entrances. On the first 
floor are located the principal's 
office, classrooms 2 and 3, a com- 
bination auditorium and gymna- 
sium, the homemaking rooms, 
and the orchestra and band room. 


The woodworking shop, locker 
rooms, showers, and heating facil- 
ities are on the ground floor. On 
the second floor are located class- 
rooms 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9; the 
clinic; and the guidance director’s 
office. On the third floor are lo- 
cated classrooms 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14, and 15; the library; and the 
teachers’ lounge. There are rest 
rooms for girls and for boys on 
each floor. Outside, we have a 
ball field for the boys—here—and 
a field for the girls over here. Oh! 
Yes! we’re very proud of our lawn 
and shrubs and these fine maple 
trees. (Points out location on the 
chart.) A very nice school, we 
think. (Joan and Richard nod 
agreement.) Here is a copy of 
the building chart for each of you. 
Study it and you will soon know 
the way around. I do hope you’re 
not scribblers, tossers, scratchers, 
or stickers. 

yoaNn—What do you mean? 

MR. BUILDING— Why, folks who 
scribble their names and designs 
on walls, toss paper carelessly on 
floors and walks, scratch desks, or 





stick chewing gum under chain 
Are you any of those? 

JOAN AND RICHARD—No, Sir! 

MR. BUILDING—I’m glad to know 
that. 

MISS FACULTY (enters) —May| 
be introduced to the new pupils, 
Mr. Building? 

MR. BUILDING—Miss Faculty, | 
wish to present Joan McKee and 
Richard Wilson. I’m going to 
like having them around. ( Exits.) 

MISS FACULTY—Hello to both 
of you. I have a little book | 
want to give you. It contains the 
names, homerooms, and classes of 
all our teachers—your teachers 
now. Here comes Miss Textbook 
to meet you. (Miss Textbook ap- 
proaches.) Miss Textbook, our 
hew pupils Joan and Richard. 
( Exits.) 

MISS TEXTBOOK (Starts to talk 
as Joan and Richard silently ac- 
knowledge the introduction)—I 
want you to know about the many 
valuable books you will use this 
year. (She illustrates her talk with 
a set of books on the table at the 
front of the stage.) You will each 
have an English book, a diction- 
ary, a history book, a science book, 
a mathematics book, a _ health 
book, and a music book. These 
books cost our school wholesale 
prices ranging from $1.25 to $1.95 
each. In addition; you will use 
workbooks, charts, tools, maps, en- 
cyclopedias, art materials, supple- 
mentary books, and miscellaneous 
equipment worth hundreds of dol- 
lars. 

yoan—Are we responsible for 
all those things? 

MISS TEXTBOOK—You will find 
them so useful that I am sure you 
will want to take good care of all 
of them. (To Richard.) Are you 
a dropper, an edger, or a stuffer? 

RICHARD—Would that be very 
serious? 

MISS TEXTBOOK—Oh, yes! A 
dropper breaks the backs of books, 
an edger (Continued on page 88) 
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WHATS WRONG HERE? 
Camilla Walch Wilson 
POPPI L PILL IOI I LILI III ILLIA ES 





Correct the mistakes in these famil- 
iar songs and rhymes. 

1. Georgy Porgy, pudding and 
pie, slapped the girls and made them 


cry: 

*. Little Polly Flinders sat among 
the spindles. 

3. Four and twenty blue jays 
baked in a pie. 

4, Little Tommy Tucker whistles 
for his supper. 

5. And the cup ran away with 
the spoon. 

6. Oats, peas, beans, and parsley 
grow. | 

7. Icame to Alabama wid my fid- 
dle on my knee. 

8. Oh, what fun it is to ride in a 
one-horse open shay! 

9, Old King Cole was a jolly old 
soul, 

10. Can she make a berry pie, 
charming Billy? 

11. Sing a song of six cents, a 
pocket full of rye. 





DOUBLE TALK 


POPP PPP PPP L PL PD PLP LLL LLL LPC PL OLLI LID LL OL OLS 


Can you answer these questions 
with the names of birds or animals? 

1. What bird can be found in the 
alphabet? 

2. What bird declares itself an 
enemy to game? 

3. What bird advises us to be se- 
vere with unfortunate William? 

4. What winged animal is pres- 
ent at ball games? 

5. What creature is a revolving 
screw whose threads gear with the 
teeth of a wheel? 

6. What member of the animal 
kingdom is good at arithmetic? 

7. What animal always carries 
some luggage? 


ere 





MATCH PUZZLE 


Peron 





1, Arrange 8 matches to make 
12, so that half of it will make 7. 

2. With 6 matches, make eleven. 

3. From 6 matches form “three 
and a half dozen.” 

4. To 6 add 5 and make 9, 


Boi | Séeccally dor Gels and Boye (ely 





PERSERVING LEAVES 


Katherine Dissinger 





In a cardboard box, place alter- 
nate layers of borax and colored 
leaves until all of the leaves have 
been covered. Leave them for two 
or three days, and then shake off the 
borax and wipe each leaf with li- 
quid floor wax. The leaves make a 
lovely decoration for a party when 
pinned on a large wall space. 








DOWN OR ACROSS 


Grace Evelyn Mills 








The correct four-letter words 
will read the same from top to bot- 
tom as they do from left to right. 

1. Part of a plant 

2. Part of a forest 

3. Long fishes 

4. A net 


Answers to‘ puzzles, riddles, and quizzes 
in this department appear on page 48. 


FIND THE HIDDEN PICTURES 


in the Schoolroom Scene 
Look for a clock, an apple, a pen, a bottle of paste, a book, and a pencil sharpener. 
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PREPPPL OPI EACOT 


SQUIRREL BOOKMARK 
Camilla Walch Wilson 


You have some new books to read 
this year, so wouldn’t you like to 
make a bookmark to, keep your 
place? 

Draw two squirrels the same size 
on heavy brown paper and cut them 
out. Using dark brown crayon, put 
the distinguishing markings on the 
front of one squirrel and on the 
back of the other. The streamer 
may be a length of brown ribbon or 
a strip of brown paper. Paste it be- 
tween the feet of the front and back 
squirrels. 


PPPOLPCPEF 


WHO LOOKED FOR? 


Grace Evelyn Mills 


PPPL ELI LEPLL SY 


.- The fountain of youth 

The golden fleece 

A gold key 

The secret of a locked room 
A western route to India 

A bone 

Buried treasure 

Gabriel 

Cobras to kill 


The owner of a slipper 


CSCW ON AVR WH = 
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CLEVER TRICKS 


PROP IPOCS 


Can you place a sheet of paper 
across two tumblers set three inch- 
es apart in such a way that the pa- 
per alone will support a third glass 
resting on it? 

Knot together two white hand- 
kerchiefs. Next, tie a colored hand- 
kerchief to the free end of one of 
the white ones. Now can you find 
a way to put the colored handker- 
chief between the two white ones 
without untying the knots? 

Try these out on your friends 
after you have found the solutions. 


22D2. 





~ MISSING ANIMALS 


Caroline Coleman 


BIRTHDAY NUMBER TRICK 





Can you name the animals that be- 
long in these blank spaces? 

1. A little girl was followed to 
school by a 

2. A little boy went to sleep and 

got in the corn. 
_ ran up the clock, 

but couldn’t tell the time of day. 

4. Did you.ever buy a 
a poke? 

5. Be careful or you will let the 
__......... out of the bag. 

6. A frightened a little 
girl who was sitting on a tuffet. 

7. “Billy” and *‘Nanny” are pop- 
ular names for ________. 


A CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


Grace Evelyn Mills 





















































ACROSS 


1. When school begins 
7. A period of time in history 
9. A fruit 
11. Pennsylvania poets, brothers, 
William Rose ____. and Stephen 
Vincent 
14. Helping 


DOWN 


2. A favorite animal or bird 
3. Doorways 
4. “In summer, quite the other 
way, 
I have to go to by 
day.” 
5. Hiawatha had one. 
6. A great oak from an 
grows. 
7. Before 
8. A wild animal 
9. Acontemporary English writ- 
er with a white beard (initials) 
10. Put a period after it and call 
it “and so forth.” 
12. “As soon 
13. “Coming 


I can.” 
a minute.” 
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- them colored-paper jackets. 





Tell your friend you can find out, 
what month and day he was born 
and his age without his telling you, 
This is the way to do it. 

Ask your friend to write down in 
figures the date and month of his 
birth. For example if he were born 
on the 7th of April he would write 
down the number 74. (The seven 
stands for the date, and the four 
the month of the year.) If he was 
born on the 30th of November, he 
would write 3011. 

Tell him to myltiply this number 
by 2. Then add 5 to the total. Then 
multiply that total by 50. Then tell 
him to add his age. Finally, tell him 
to add 365. 

Now ask your friend to tell you 
this final number. You write it 
down and subtract 615. The num- 
bers remaining will tell you first, 
the date on which your friend was 
born (from 1 to 31); second, the 
number of his birth month (from | 
to 12); and third, his age. 


DECORATIVE JACKETS 


Mary Nordby 


Boxes and berry baskets to hold 
fruits and vegetables to display at 
your school or county fair can be 
made more attractive by giving 
These 
jackets can also be put around glass 
jars to make flower vases. 

Cut two sheets of paper of differ- 
ent colors to the size required to fit 
around the object, allowing a little 
for overlapping. Fold the sheet that 
is to be used on the outside length- 
wise until it becomes a narrow 
strip. Along the folded edges cut 
triangles, parts of circles, and so on. 
Open the paper, smooth it, and paste 
it onto the paper of contrasting col- 
or previously cut. Put under pres- 
sure for a while. Then fringe the 
topedge. Put jacket snugly around 
the object for which it was made. 
Overlap the ends, and fasten with 
transparent gummed tape. 
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FELT CHARM BRACELET 
Camilla Walch Wilson 





A TRACING BOX 
Ethel Hulslander 








From tiny scraps of felt you can 
make an attractive bracelet. Cut 
any designs you like—heart, tulip, 
leaf, four-leaf clover, for example. 
Sew the felt cutouts to a piece of 
ribbon or elastic. If you choose rib- 
bon, you must have a snap fastener 
or leave ends long enough to tie a 
bow. If you prefer elastic, get the 
smallest size of round elastic, the 
kind used for hats. Sew each cut- 
out over and over on the back across 
the elastic so the pieces lie flat 
against the wrist, or they may be 
sewed fast with a long stitch and 
allowed to dangle. 

More of the same tiny felt cut- 
outs may be glued on grosgrained 
ribbon for a hair band or a hat 
band. Use a weight on the object 
until the glue dries. 





ACROSTIC 





What our eyes do 

What a hen lays — 

What folks write with 

What your teacher gives you 
ee how smart you are 

To goin 

Halfway between 

How the sun looks 

A doorway 

What all learners do 


to 
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RHYME GAME 


Lucile Lacey 





In this game, the leader stands 
before the others and thinks of two 
words that rhyme, for example sand 
and band. He writes them on a pa- 
per. Then he says, “I am thinking 
of a word that rhymes with sand.” 

The others try to guess it. They 
will guess stand, land, fanned, and 
so on, until someone guesses band. 
The one who is successful in guess- 
ing the word then becomes the lead- 


er and the game continues. 





Perhaps you want to duplicate 
one of your own drawings, or you 
may want to simplify a magazine 
picture to put into a notebook. For 
such work, a tracing box is nice to 
have. Here is how to make one. 

Take a wooden or heavy paste- 
board box about 9” x 12” and lay a 
piece of ordinary window glass over 
the top in place of a lid. The glass 
should be about half an inch wider 
and longer than the box. 

Cut a hole in one end of the box 
and run an electric extension cord 
and socket through the hole. Screw 
a light bulb into the socket and in- 
sert the plug on the other end of the 
cord into an outlet. Turn on the 
light, lay a picture on the glass, 
place thin paper over it, and you are 
ready to trace. 


Fill in the blanks with the correct 
number. 


1, _..... Billy Goats Gruff 
wanted to cross the .bridge. 

_ ei little Indian boys. 
+ eee , » pick up 
sticks. 

4. - blind mice, see how 
they run. 

5. Snow White and the 
Dwarfs. 

6. Pease-porridge in the pot, 

_ days old. 


7. Have you any wool? 
“Yes, marry, have I, 
full.” 

8. Ali 
Thieves. 

9. There was an old woman 
tossed up in a basket 

times as high as the moon. 


bags 
Baba and the 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE THREE PIGS 
Grace Evelyn Mills 
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~~THE SCIENCE CORNER~~-~ 


ROBERT STOLLBERG 


Assistant Professor of Education, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


Finding Out How Magnets Behave 


if you have never experimented 
with magnets, you have plenty of 
fun in store for you. Magnets have 
the interesting ability to attract ob- 
jects made of iron or steel (which is 
a kind of iron) and a few other 
substances. Those materials which 
are attracted by magnets are called 
magnetic materials. You can find 
out which objects are magnetic by 
trying to pick up chalk, paper clips, 
tacks, coins, paper, nails, pencil 
“lead,” and the like, and making a 
list of those which are magnetic. 

You can use your magnet to sep- 
arate nails or tacks from a pile of 
sawdust or wood chips. Very cheap 
straight pins are made out of steel. 
They rust cloth easily. Could you 
separate these poor pins from a pile 
of good brass ones? Can you find 
out whether there is any magnetic 
material in a “tin” can? 

Notice that magnets are not one 
bit sticky. Magnetic objects cling 
to them because of magnetic force, 
which cannot be seen. You can 
show that magnets can attract ob- 
jects without even touching them 
by lowering a strong magnet slowly 
down over a tack or paper clip. 
When the magnet is close enough, 
the object actually jumps to meet 
it. You can show that magnetic 
force acts through nonmagnetic 
substances by attracting objects 
through paper or glass. [Direc- 
tions for making a magnet ap- 
peared on page 34 of the April 1948 
issue of THE INSTRUCTOR. ] 
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Arr <«— large iron nail 


15 Volts many turns of 
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This simple electromagnet will lift large and 
heavy magnetic objects. Its magnetism can be 
turned off by disconnecting the dry cell. 


Making a Magnet with Electricity 


A permanent magnet attracts 
near-by iron and steel all the time. 
However, you can make an electro- 
magnet, which you can turn on and 
off as you please. It is also much 
more powerful than most perma- 
nent magnets. To do this, wrap 
several layers of insulated copper 
wire around a large iron bolt or 
nail. Number 18 or Number 22 


wire will do nicely. Connect the 
two ends of the electromagnet to 
the terminals of a dry cell. (See Fig. 
1.) Notice how many tacks or 
paper clips it will pick up, and that 
nearly all of them drop when the 
dry cell is disconnected. A magnet 
like this is called a solenoid; the iron 
or steel in the center is the core. 
Large solenoid magnets are used 
to lift iron and steel parts around 
railroads and steel mills. You can 
use your homemade electromagnet 
as a lifting magnet on a toy crane or 
derrick. It can be operated from 
the low voltage or “low speed” ter- 
minals of a toy electric train trans- 
former instead of from a dry cell. 


Bell rings when 
it is struck by 
the nailhead. 


. - nailhead in 


—— upper position 


hollow tube 
of glass 
or cardboard 


wires to _ 


dry celt 


many turns 
of insulated 
copper wire 


Cardboard disks 
keep wire from 
spilling off ends 
of sucking coil. 
Lower end of nail 
rests on table 
when dry cell is 
FIG.2 disconnected. 


When a dry cell is connected to this suck- 
ing coil, the nail is pulled up, as shown 
by the dotted lines, and strikes the bell. 


Making a Sucking Coil 


You can make a sucking coil by 
winding wire around a small hol- 
low tube of cardboard or glass. 
Place the hollow tube over a finish- 
ing nail (one with a small head) 
which is about as long as the suck- 
ing coil is. (See Fig. 2.) Whena 
dry cell or toy transformer is con- 
nected to the sucking coil, the nail 
will be lifted upward as shown by 
the dotted line. When the source 
of electricity is disconnected, the 
nail will fall until it rests on the 
table. You can make an electric 
chime by placing a bell so that the 
nail will strike it as it is pulled up 
by the sucking coil. 





We welcome contributions suitable 
for this department. Two dollars 
or more will be paid for each con- 
tribution published. Manuscripts 
sent to this department cannot be 
acknowledged or returned. Items 
not heard from in six months may 
be considered rejected. Address all 
material to: Children’s Department, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. See 
general directions on page 11. 
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\ ANY teachers who have 

been using “Scotch” 
Tape, and consider it a 
necessary aid in the class- 
room, have not realized its 
full possibilities. Still oth- 
er teachers are just learn- 
ing to know how valuable 
it can be. 

The Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, makers of “Scotch” 
Tape, have paid for this 
12-page illustrated Prod- 
uct Information Section 
in THE INSTRUCTOR, 
in order to show how their 
cellulose tape can be used 
in a variety of timesaving, 
practical, and _ attractive 
ways. 

All the classroom proj- 
ects presented—for grades 
one through eight—are 
newly developed, but have 
heen thoroughly tested. 

The material can easily 
he adapted to fit different 
age levels. 


OTCH | 





HANDWORK PROJECTS THAT CAN EASILY BE DEVELOPED 
IN GRADES 1-8 


In this section, you will find 
projects as follows: 

Second Page—A serviceable 
envelope for the pupil’s per- 
sonal papers and materials. 
He can make it the first day 
when his only equipment con- 
sists of a ruler, scissors, and a 
pencil—and Scotch Tape. 

Third Page—An economical 
reference file which can be 
made without difficulty from 
a cardboard carton. 


Fourth and Fifth Pages—A 
complete alphabet, which can 
be used repeatedly. This is an 
entirely new idea—designed to 
aid busy teachers who haven’t 
time to do a great deal of hand 
lettering during the year. 

Sixth Page—A basic plan for 
constructing a house from 
kraft paper. It may be used 
in the study of shelter and ex- 
panded into a set of farm 
buildings or a model village. 


Seventh Page—A clever way 
to mount and preserve flowers, 
leaves, and so forth. 

Eighth Page—A decorative 
candleholder. 

Ninth Page—Wrapping a 
gift box attractively. 

Tenth Page—Hats to make 
for plays and parties. 

Eleventh Page—Suggestions 
for room decorations. 

Twelfth Page—Clever and 


thrifty uses for Scotch Tape. 








Advertisement 
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Smoother Operation for Your Classroom 





“KEEPING TAB” WITH INDEX TABS 


The teacher can greatly simplify her clerical work by using 
index tabs on the classbook, plan book, and register. Tabs are 
made from stiff paper, lettered in ink (or typed), and covered 
on both sides with Scotch Tape to protect them and to attach 
them at the edge of the page. Let the ends of the tape extend 
as shown in the drawing. 


LABELS THAT PUPILS LIKE TO MAKE 


In primary grades, a label bearing each child’s name may be 
covered with Scotch Tape and placed in the coatroom over his 
particular hook. (For very young children, teachers sometimes 
supplement the name label by a picture of a flower or an ani- 
mal, which will be easily recognized by the child as his own, 
If he cannot read his name, he can still identify his hook by the 
picture.) Older pupils will enjoy helping to label bookshelves, 
cupboard shelves, and school materials of various kinds. After labels have been lettered by hand, or typewritten, the face of 
each is covered with tape—leaving about 1” of the tape at each end for attaching. 
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Jimmie’s (or Janie’s) Envelope 
for Schoolwork 


A N ENVELOPE which, when finished, will hold paper 9” x 12” is a good 

early-fall project because it provides a place in which a pupil can 
keep papers and other schoolwork. It is a simple and effective construc- 
tion problem, and may be made in any grade where pupils can measure 
¥y"", The materials needed by each pupil are kraft paper, 18” x 24”, 
ruler, pencil, scissors, and Scotch Tape. 

1. Place paper on desk in a horizontal position. (For primary grades, 
refer to the “long way of the desk.” ) Ten inches from the left edge, draw mag cocceses= ececceraeces : 
line A (Figure 1), and 10” from this line draw line B. About 4” will be \ | x 
left for the flap of the envelope. L 

2. Draw line C 2%” from the top, and line D 2%” from the bottom. le 10" re 10" je 4°—>| 

3. On the upper and lower edges, measure ¥2” to the left of line A and 
Y¥,”” to the right of this line to form notch shown. On both edges also 
measure 2” to the left of line B. The areas marked X, and the notches, 
are to be cut out. 

4. Crease on all dotted lines. Fold with the lines on the outside, then 
fold back so that the lines are on the inside. Do not paste the sides to- 
gether. It will then be possible to open out the envelope flat. 

5, Lay the envelope on the desk, folded, with the flap open. Measure, JAMES SMITH =— GRADE 4 
as shown in Figure 2, to mark for trimming the flap. On the face of the 
envelope, measure down 1” from the top and mark lines 4%” apart where 
pupil’s name and grade are to be lettered. 

6. Figure 3 shows how a sectian is to be cut out to allow papers to be 
lifted easily from the envelope. Measure as indicated in the drawing, : 
and cut out the piece marked X. Figure 4 

7. Figures 4 and 5 show how to make a Scotch Tape fastener for the 
envelope—one which will enable it to be sealed and reopened many Figure 5 
times. First apply two strips of the tape side by side under the flap of ; 
the envelope, extending at least 3” below the edge of the flap. Then 
fasten a strip of tape on the flap, extending over the edge and centered 
above the other strips so that it will adhere to the smooth surface provid- 
ed for it. Let this strip be long enough so that it can be turned back on it- 
self to furnish a handle for use in opening the envelope. Reinforcing all 
edges of the envelope with Scotch Tape will prevent them from tearing. 
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Figure I 
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Presto! A Carton Is Now a Handy File 








| peers teacher should have at least one 

reference file. She will find it con- 
venient to keep one entirely. for pictures. 
Others may be used for other types 
of supplementary materials which the 
teacher collects and must know where to 
find when they are needed. It is well also 
to have a pupil file for class practice in 
use of filing equipment. 

Pupils will enjoy making such a file 
from a carton. Transparent Scotch Tape 
and construction paper will be needed 
also. The carton should be large enough 
to accommodate readily file folders such 
as those described below. 

The boys who made the file illustrated 
discovered that it was easier to tape the 
edges of the carton before covering the 
sides. Strips of construction paper 2” 
wide were fastened to the carton with 
Scotch Tape. The top edges were taped 
first, then the edges where the sides 
joined, letting the strips be long enough 
to extend under the carton. 

The sides were covered with oblong 
pieces of construction paper, each a little 
smaller than the side to be covered. 
Wallpaper, wrapping paper, or shelf pa- 
per may be used. Cut 4” strips in con- 
trasting color for letters and border, and 
apply like the decorated tape described 
under “The Personal 'Touch.” 

Variations on the reference file would 
include a recipe file for Mother, a valen- 
tine box, small boxes for May baskets, 
tiny boxes for candy favors at parties. 


FOLDERS WITH DURABLE “SCOTCH” TAPE TABS 
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ILE folders and index tabs for them may be easily made, by 
F wcieches to the diagrams at the left. The tabs are made 
in much the same way as those described on the opposite page, 
but are larger and instead of being entirely covered by Scotch 
Tape they are fastened with strips of the tape, which is also 
used to cover the lettering and thus preserve it. ‘They may be 
made of colored paper, if desired. 

In a picture file, for example, there may be folders with the 
following titles: Animals, Birds, Christmas Decorations, Christ- 
mas Projects, Designs, Farm Life, Health, Holidays, Indians, 
Landscapes, Literature, Lincoln, Music, Nature Study, Safety, 
Ships, Travel, Valentines, Washington. 

Pupils should have a lesson on use of such a file. One may 
eventually be appointed file clerk. Write the index titles on 
slips of paper and give each child a pack. (If this is used as a 
spelling lesson, each pupil may write his own.) Shuffle the 
slips, and then let each child alphabetize his pack. Pupils who 
learn to do this correctly are qualified to use the file. They may 
be designated as “librarians,” or be privileged to arrange pic- 
tures on the bulletin board, using those found in the file. 

Becoming acquainted with such a file is a foundation for 
future efficient use of library facilities. 
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Let “SCOTCH” TAPE 
Solve Your 


LETTERING Problems |] 


2 ee 

Letters are easily made from Scotch Tape, 
without pen and ink, and they will last for 
years. A set, or several sets, in different sizes 
and colors, can be used repeatedly, for displays, 
bulletin-board headings, charts, posters, honor 
rolls, word building, and reading. The tape 
gives a pleasantly smooth texture and the edges 
will not fray. These uniform, well-balanced 


letters will be in constant demand in the school- 
room. 


Group ! 


eo 
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GENERAL PLAN 


The materials needed for a Scotch 
Tape alphabet are as follows: 

3 sheets of paper, 9” x 12”. 

Transparent Scotch Tape, %4” wide. 

(This tape may be used on colored or 
ordinary white paper, or on poster paper 
for tracing. ) 
































The letters are here grouped in such a 
way as to bring similar letters together, 
Each group consists of the letters that can 
be made on a single 9” x 12” sheet. In 
Groups I and II the arrangement makes 
it possible to tape straight across the 
sheet, so that one strip will form parts 
of several different letters. Because the 
tape is transparent, the overlapping areas 
will not be conspicuous. 


PROCEDURE 


The following procedure applies, in 
general, to making any of the groups of 
letters, but it is given in detail with the 
first group. Necessary variations for 
Groups II and III are indicated later. 


Group I— 


1. Place sheet of 9” x 12” paper ona 
smooth surface, such as a desk top, with 
one of the 9” edges nearest you. 

2. On the 9” edges mark points 3” and 
6” from the corners, and on the 12” edges 
mark points 4” and 8” from the corners. 

3. Using these points, draw nine blocks 
3” x 4” in size. Draw a horizontal line 
through the center of the top row, as a 
guide for crossbars on B, S, and E; and 
through the bottom row as a guide for 
crossbars on G and F. 


on ee wee 4, Apply Scotch Tape to the paper, 


following lines already drawn. Before 
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jetting the tape come in contact with the 
paper, hold it in the proper position 
above the line. Once down, it will stick 
and cannot be removed. 

5, Let the ends of the tape extend over 
the edges of the paper and stick to the 
desk. When the taping is completed, 
these ends can be lifted readily from the 
wooden surface. Where two rows of 
tape run side by side in forming adjacent 
letters, let them meet but not overlap. 

6. Cut the blocks apart. 

7. Cut the letters out, following the 
edge of the tape. 

8. To make the crossbars on B, S, E, 
and F (all on the same level), place the 
bottom edge of the tape on the horizon- 
tal center line. These crossbars will ap- 
pear to be slightly above the middle of 
the letter. In the case of G, however, the 
top edge of the tape is placed on the cen- 
ter line, so that the crossbar will appear 
to be lower. 

9. In cutting out the center of such 
letters as B, make a slit from the base 
along the inner side of the first vertical 
tape. (See full-size B on opposite page. ) 
O, D, Q, P, R, and A also require such 
treatment. Slits can be covered by tape 
applied to reverse side of paper. 

10. Round the corners of letters as 
shown. If an exact curve is desired, trace 
a half dollar. 

11. Turn loose ends of tape under the 
letters and stick them there. 


Group II— 


1. After measuring nine 3” x 4” blocks 
as before, cut off the right-hand strip of 
three blocks (X, Y, T). They can be 
taped as one block, or the other six blocks 
can be taped before cutting. L and I are 
on one block. 

2. To make Y, make an extra X and 
add a vertical strip below the mid-point 
of the X. This strip can be extended to 
the block below to form the upright part 
of T. 

3. H, N, U, L, I, P, and R require 
use of four long vertical strips. The 
crossbar on H is the same as the crossbars 
on B, S, E, and F. The P and R cross- 
bars are in the center. Follow the pro- 
cedure explained in Group I. 

4. When using strips diagonally, as in 
N, K, X, and R, be sure that the proper 
edge of the tape intersects the corner of 
the block. . Examine these letters closely. 


Group III— 


1. In the case of this group, cut the 
blocks before taping, being careful to 
leave two blocks for M and two for W. 

2. A is an inverted V, with a crossbar. 
For the point of the V, mark the center 
of the bottom line. 

3. The W is twice the width of the V. 
For the points on W, locate the middle of 
the base of each block that it occupies. 

4. For M, tape the vertical lines first, 
then the diagonals. The M should be 
square, in contrast to the W. 

5. J should be made the same width as 
L-—three-fourths the width of a block. 
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Group II 








LETTERING RULES 


These rules apply to 
cut-paper letters as well 
as to letters made with 
pen and ink. 


1. In forming words, 
letters having vertical 
lines that naturally 
come close together 
should be separated 
more than other letters. 


2. Open letters (those 
having spaces around 
them that seem to cre- 
ate gaps in a word) 
should be placed close 
together. Such letters 
are A, J, L, T, V. Y 
We usually shorten the 
horizontal lines of J, L, 
and T. 


3. In using the letter 
N, be sure it is right 
side up. The slanting 
line should run from 
upper left to lower 
right. 


4. Between words, 
leave the width of N, 
unless extra wide spac- 
ing of letters requires 
more space between 
words, 
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The House That Jack and Jill Built 


A BASIC HOUSE, ADAPTABLE FOR THE STUDY 
OF SHELTER—FARM LIFE—A MODEL VILLAGE 








Figure I 


Shelter is a subject that is of interest in all grades, and it may be de- 
veloped from the simplest house to a group of buildings such as those 
found on a farm or those that would serve the needs of a model village. 
A unit on shelter would include the different types of homes used in 
other lands and climates. 
community life and realize how manvy kinds of buildings and “com- 
munity helpers” are needed. ‘They visit public buildings, stores, and 
industrial plants, and find each suited to its purpose. 


In social studies, pupils come to appreciate 














Figure 2 


For the basic house shown here, you will require three sheets of 
heavy construction paper 12” x 18”, and Scotch Tape. 
shows front and one side. Two more sections matching these should 
be made. Figure 2 shows the sections taped together. Make the roof 
wide enough to form eaves, and long enough so that it will extend 
slightly over the front and back of the house. Figure 3 shows the roof 
ready to place on the house, which otherwise is complete. 

Drawings show how to develop the simple form in primary grades, 

For the front of the house, fold a 9” x 12” 


Figure | 





sheet through the center. Estimate point X 
above the middle on the open side ( Figure 4 











and cut from X to the center top on the fold, 
as indicated. For side of house, hold 9” x 12” 
sheet against front section. Measure side wall, 
mark it, and cut. Figure 5 Trace to 
make two sections of each kind. 

Make the roof a little longer than the side 
section. Use paper 12” x 18”, and fold so 
that it is 6” x 18” before cutting the length. 

In primary as well as higher grades, the 





Ped 











parts may be decorated before they are taped 
together. Draw in windows and doors, using 
crayon or paint. If necessary, reinforce with 
cardboard strips where sides join. 
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In upper grades, such features as chimneys, 
porches, steps, balconies, and wings may be 
added, again using Scotch ‘Tape to fasten the 
parts together. ‘The buildings shown below 
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in photographs represent a post office and a 





Figure 3 Figures 4 and 5 





library. Let pupils have an opportunity to 
make and carry out suggestions. ‘This 
will develop their originality. 








Post Office 




















Library 
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Nature-Study Specimens 


Preserved under Tape 


J ATURE-STUDY specimens can be kept for a long time if they 
are covered with transparent Scotch Tape, because air 
cannot reach them. A narrow tape has an advantage over a 
large sheet of transparent material in allowing space, for ex- 
ample, for the thickness of a flower and its buds. In addition, 
it holds the parts in place as the specimen is being covered. 
One good way to proceed is to place the first strip of tape 
horizontally across the top of the mounting paper. Later strips 
can be vertical each starting at the horizontal tape and each 
overlapping the preceding until the object is completely cov- 


ered. 
sof Some of the objects used in nature-study class can be used 
re | also in art class for reference in sketching and as inspiration for 
ould design. From a leaf motif, a pupil can make an attractive 
roel border design for a book cover, a lamp shade, a clay vase, or a 
= room decoration. 
In the lower grades a child can mount bright-colored leaves 

adul in the fall and use them as subjects for drawing and painting. 
1” If a dead moth or butterfly is found, it may be similarly 
nt X mounted. 
re 4 Each child can collect things for the classroom file and pre- 
fold, serve them for future use. This will be a timesaver for the 
ie teacher, and it will promote interest in reference material and 
wall, in the use of the file. 
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CANDLEHOLDER 


Adding a festive air to the table or 
mantel on holidays and other special 
occasions during the year. 








5 pee candleholder makes an attractive centerpiece for the table, 
especially at Christmas time when evergreen twigs can be placed 
around its base. It may be used also as a decoration for the mantel 
or for a window sill. (It should never, of course, be lighted near cur- 
tains, and being made of inflammable materials it should not be left 
unwatched anywhere. ) 

It is a simple, basic box construction problem. The higher box js 
set in an opening in the lower one, giving the effect of steps. Use 
birthday candles and place them in wooden holders made from large 
spools or (preferably) the cores of adding-machine rolls. Decorations 
are to be applied with Scotch Tape. 

Since construction of the lower box involves the’ %” measurement, 
the project is suitable for middle and upper grades. 

Each child should have: 1 sheet of stiff paper (colored oak tag or 
construction paper), 12” x 18”; 3 spools or cores from adding- 
machine rolls; 3 paper “collars” to steady the cores; 3 birthday can- 
dles 2%” long; Scotch Tape; ruler and scissors. 

1. Cut the 12” x 18” paper into two parts—one 8” x 12” for the 
lower box, the other 9%” x 11” for the higher box. 

2. Measure the 8” x 12” paper as shown in Figure 1. Cut on the 
solid lines and fold on the dotted lines. ‘Tape the corners so that the 
pencil lines and tape are on the inside; or make designs for the cor- 
ners, and tape on the outside. 

3. The center flaps open like trapdoors and help hold the top box 
in place. 

4. Measure the 9%” x 11” paper as in Figure 2. Cut out sections 
marked X and fold on remaining lines. The section thus formed is to 
be inserted through the center opening in the other box. Do not tape 
this section, as pressure from the loose sides is needed to hold it. 

5. Make the paper collars, B, 2” in diameter. For the inside circle, 
trace the inside of the:core. Fold the collar as in C and cut slits up 
from the fold, as shown. Bend open the points and insert the core as 
in D. ‘Tape each collar firmly in place, with the result shown in A. 
The relative dimensions of candle and core are shown in E. 

6. If the candles are too small for the cores, wrap the base of each 
with Scotch Tape until it fits. 

7. Each holder should be decorated by the pupil who makes it. 
Colored-paper decorations can be taped on the boxes. 
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Diagrams of 
Holder and 
Candle Details 
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1FTS that children make for parents and 
(; others during the school year can be 
dressed up attractively by wrapping them in 
white or tinted paper and—in place of ribbon 
—using Scotch Tape which has been deco- 
rated by the donors. 

Designs are made by cutting simple motifs 
from colored paper and placing them at reg- 
ular intervals alang the tape. Shapes cut from 
triangles, circles, and squares, as well as flow- 
er, tree, and leaf forms, are suitable. Motifs 
illustrated in the photograph are a quarter 
circle, a comma, an arrowhead, and a ques- 
tion mark. The comma-motif package was 
wrapped in pale green poster paper, and the 
design was cut from a darker green poster 
paper. The strips below show the Christmas 
tree, arrowhead, and diamond as motifs. 

Each child should plan his design, then cut 
as many copies as he needs for his package. 
From three sheets of paper, held together, he 
can cut three at a time. He places the motifs 
in a row on his desk. 

Next he tears off a strip of tape long 
enough to go around his box, one way. This 
he places on the desk, sticky side up, turning 
under about 1” at each end to hold the tape 
to the desk. One after another, the motifs are 
placed on the tape. The decorated tape is 
then turned over and applied to the package. 

To give children practice in wrapping their 
own packages, use an empty box brought 
from home and a sheet of easel paper. Tear 
several pieces of Scotch Tape off a roll and 
place them along the edge of the desk, letting 
them hang over a little so that they can be 
picked up easily. Demonstrate how to wrap 
the box, mitering the paper at the corners and 
sealing each end with tape. Children may 
work in pairs if they find this helpful. 
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How to Decorate “‘Scotch’”’ Tape 
For Novel Gift-Box Wrappings 
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BRIMS 
Oval brims can be rolled 


BRIM 





TOP OF 
CROWN 


CROWN BAND 


HATS YOU CAN MAKE 
for a Play or a Party 


A LESSON on making hats will arouse so much enthusiasm that the 
teacher may begin to wonder whether it is more than pure en- 
tertainment, but it really is very practical. The simple pillbox hat, 
illustrating a basic design, will start imaginations working. Hats are 
often needed for plays or parties during the school year. If the lesson 
is given in early fall, pupils will know how to make the Pilgrim hat 
and the Abe Lincoln hat when these are required. 

In one class, children made more than forty hats for a teachers’ 
party. Another group made miniature hats to serve as favors at a 
school dance to which parents had been invited. A group of boys, 
outrivaling commercial designers, gave a spring fashion show of hats. 
The pillbox hat, turned upside down, makes a circular box which can 
be used for gifts. 

Materials needed are either construction paper, easel paper, or wall- 
paper, together with Scotch Tape. Practice new designs with news- 
papers. The tape is used not only for fastening together the basic 
parts, but also for making and attaching trimming—feathers, ribbon, 
buttons, and so forth. If each child has his own Scotch Tape dis- 
penser, he can progress rapidly. 

To make the pillbox hat, see diagram with dimensions, below. No- 
tice that the flap of the crown is outside the 6/2” diameter, while 
the flap of the brim is inside this diameter. Slits are cut in the flap, 
making tabs which are folded back and used for taping one part to 
another. 

If a child wants a hat to fit his head, suggest that he make an oval 
crown. The pillbox design can be applied to felt and trimmed with 
yarn, making a hat for everyday wear. For helmets and crowns, see 
dictionary illustrations of these articles. 
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ROOM DECORATIONS 
round the School Year 


D ESIGNS inspired by the seasons and holidays do much to brighten 
a schoalroom, and children enjoy seeing their creative work on 
windows, blackboards, and other smooth surfaces where Scotch Tape 
will hold it. The illustrations on this page are of flowers, suitable as 
fall or spring subjects, but the same principles apply to designs fea- 
turing Christmas or Easter, Mother’s Day or Flag Day. 

Children will learn much af permanent value ae trying for va- 
riety and contrast in designing flowers. Explain that variety comes 
from using different sizes, shapes, and colors, but that too much va- 
riety causes confusion. If the parts of a design are to show from a 
distance, contrast in color is necessary. In forming cut-paper flowers, 
remind pupils to put a light color on a dark one, and vice versa. 

In lower grades, a child may reach the limit of his ability in placing 
a colored center on a circular flower cut from paper. In upper grades, 
— may make three-dimensional flowers, with parts that stand out 
and curl, or two-toned leaves with reversed values. Buds may be add- 
ed, and also partly opened flowers shown in front, back, side, and 
three-quarter views. 

To introduce the lesson, sketch simple flower forms on the black- 
board or demonstrate how to cut a few shapes from paper. If too 
many are made, the children will copy these instead of creating de- 
signs of their own. 

If you use natural flowers from the nature-study file, taped on cards 
(see “Nature-Study Specimens Preserved under Tape”), explain how 
they differ from design flowers, Natural flowers form a complete pic- 
ture in themselves, while design flowers are decorations for surfaces. 
Using imagination, a child turns a natural flower into a design flower 
or “fairy” flower. 

Varied tones of green paper are used for leaves, while scraps of 
paper in different colors make the centers of flowers and petal borders. 
Scotch Tape and scissors will be needed. Combinations such as in- 
tense red and green, or orange and blue, cause a design to vibrate or 
dazzle the eyes, and should be avoided. 

For walls, make flowers large, from 6” diameter to 12” or even 18” 
if the wall space is large enough. ‘Tape completed designs on bla¢k- 
board or windows as a border. Stems should come to the bottom of 
the windows—otherwise flowers will seem to be floating in air. 

Another way to decorate bare walls is to draw pictures on them and 
paint with tempera paint. Plan the drawings on large sheets of paper, 
and hold these in place with Scotch Tape while they are being copied. 
At Christmas time, “stained glass” windows can be designed, with 
appropriate themes, to place in the schoolroom windows. Use Scotch 
Tape for fastening them. 


Figure 1—A petal cut from a piece of paper folded in 
the middle. Figure 2—Shows how to cut a border 
for a flower and how to make petals of different sizes. 
Figure 3—Four petals arranged to make a flower, 
with a cirele as its center. igure 4—A petal with 
edges curled by -p mg them over the sharp edge 
of a pair of scissors. igure 5—Flower with stand- 
up center, made from a piece of paper shaped like 
the horder on the petal in Figure 2. Parts are 
placed at right angles and held by Scoteh Tape. Fig- 
ure 6—The ellipse, a simple form to show a flower 
tipped at an angle; the first step in making the flower 
just below it. The drawing at lower left shows a 
flower partly turned away. In the center are leaf and 
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IN MANY EMERGENCIES 


Start the school year bright and 
fresh by having your pupils 
make new paper covers quickly 
and easily for all their texts and 
readers—using Scotch Tape. 
Choosing different colors for cov- 
er papers will help to make the 
various books more easily rec- 
ognizable. 


Mend torn pages, maps, and wall 
charts quickly and permanently 
with Scotch Tape, thus giving 
longer life to many of your 
teaching tools. Be sure that 
torn edges match as evenly as 
possible. Frayed and ragged 
edges of many materials can be 
saved with Scotch Tape. 


For often-used ring notebook 
pages, a strip of Scotch Tape 
along the binding edge _ will 
serve as protection for the ring 
holes. Reinforce when first 
placing sheets in binder and so 
avoid tearing out the punched 
holes. Repunch holes through 
the Scotch Tape. 


For putting up maps, charts, 
posters, and notices, Scotch Tape 
is excellent. Use your open wall 
space effectively to catch eye- 
wandering pupils’ attention. The 
tape is best applied to smooth, 
firm surfaces. Press it tightly 
against a surface until it adheres 
fully. 


Have pupils build scrapbooks for 
all possible activities. Pictures 
and other exhibits will motivate 
interest. To save space in scrap- 
books, mountings may be “shin- 
gle style,” with Seotch Tape at 
the top of each item. As pages 
are opened, the items may be 


leafed back. 


Keep your sleeves and cuffs neat 
and fresh through the day’s ac- 
tivities by paper cuffs—made in 
a jiffy and held securely with 
Scotch Tape. Encourage pupils 
also to use them when engaged 
in projects that may soil cloth- 
ing. Have clean paper cuffs for 
each day, each project. 


For small fingers, nothing is 
more troublesome than trying to 
lace a shoe when the metal tip 
is gone from the = shoelace. 
Teach pupils to cover loose ends 
with Scotch Tape. You will be 
able to save their time and yours 
too by this simple mending de- 
vice. 


Fasten your window shades, roll 
maps, and all other roll-up arti- 
cles with Scotch Tape. You will 
be able to return such articles 
to service promptly, and—be- 
cause of the paper-thinness of 
the tape—without creating bulg- 
es that pull them out of line 
and cause them to roll unevenly. 


Have pupils wrap lunch pack- 
ages neatly and fasten them with 
Seotch Tape. It will keep food 
clean and properly covered until 
lunchtime. Use Scotch Tape 
too in wrapping store-away pack- 
ages—particularly for records 
where string would bind or turn 
ges. 


Have pupils attach coins for 
milk or other lunch expense to 
paper or light cardboard, using 
Seotch Tape. When you need to 
mail coins, always tape them to 
a ecard, as illustrated, before en- 
closing them in an envelope. 
This will prevent them from cut- 
ting the envelope. 


al By Usine SCOTCH.“ TAPE 
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A Sturdy Paper Basket 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 








DORIS HAMMER 
Teacher, Third Grade, Wilson School, Sanger, California 


HAND WORK 
Ais aud 











ERE is a variation of an old favorite, the square basket, that 
has an exceptionally sturdy handle. A 9” square makes a 
generous size, but it could be varied to suit the purpose. Fold 
the square into thirds both ways. Cut 22” slits at one-inch in- 
tervals across two sides and the bottom. Cut a strip of paper 
18” x 4” for the handle. Fold it lengthwise for added strength, 
and weave it through the slits. Crease on the dotted lines, 
folding squares A behind woven sides B. Fasten with paste, 
staples, or brass paper fasteners. Fasten the two ends of the 
handle together and the basket is finished. 

A variety.of effects can be achieved with the use of contrast- 
ing colors in handle and basket. Designs on the plain sides 
provide additional interest. Baskets made like this in differ- 
ent sizes and colors will have many uses during the year. 
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cradie for my doll, 


Summer Activity Reports 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


REBA FROHLICH 
Teacher, Third Grade, Public School 1, Olean,,New York 


oon after school began last year, my third-graders made 
picture reports of their summer activities. They were giy. 

en large sheets of paper and were encouraged to fill the space 
with large figures. These pictures formed a background for a 
“beauty corner” where shell pictures, odd stones, flowers, and 
vegetables were displayed. As a result, the children developed 
greater awareness of beauty in their homes and neighborhoods, 
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Little Children Like to Draw 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 





JESSIE TODD 
Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 

oe C HILDREN like to draw many simple things, not a few diffi- gave us ............ We have a faucet out of doors. Sometimes 
cult things. There are many ways in which a teacher can we set a pail under it to get water ............. We have a bird- 
help them. Sometimes she may draw many things on the bath ......... We have a fountain . On our farm we 
blackboard while the children watch her. For instance, she have lambs we 5 ee , a dog , horses 

may tell a story something like this. (Each line stands for __....... , COWS , a goose , and a rabbit 
adrawing). Our car looks like _.......... The neighbor’s car After the teacher has told her story and made her drawings, 
looks like ......... This is the back of the neighbor’s car some child will offer to go to the blackboard and tell a story 
. This is the front _...... In the summer we often and illustrate it as he tells it. The child who volunteers will 
ride in a canoe ............. We have a clock our grandfather probably be one who can express himself (Coatinued on page 92) 
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The Child Interprets the Nursery Rhyme 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ANNA DUNSER 


Director of Art, Maplewood—Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Missouri 


URSERY rhymes are the children’s 

first literature. Few children begin 
school without a background of nursery 
rhymes and fairy tales. They learn the 
rhymes before they can understand the 
words. However, they enjoy the rhythm 
and the repetition of the sounds. - They 
soon learn to repeat the rhymes and often 
misquote them to suit their-own under- 
standing, as Jackie did when he gave 
Mistress Mary “pretty maids all in the 
road”’ and laughed about the haycocks 
being fast asleep. Another child looked 
at a picture to find all objects mentioned 
1 “Hey Diddle Diddle.” She found ev- 
erything except the “sport” which “the 
little dog laughed to see.” 

When the children are six, seven, or 
eight years old they think more about the 
meaning of the words and are glad to find 
an excuse to repeat the nursery rhymes. 
One third-grade group recalled nursery 
rhymes as subjects for pictures in the art 
lesson. Now they began to visualize the 
rhymes as real occurrences. 

The child at this level does not depend 
upon the pictures in the books for his 
idea of the characters in the stories. He 


Poa or 


Little Bo- Peep 


sees such people much more clearly in his 
mind than he understands pictures in 
books. He visualizes them according to 
his own experiences. His sisters, brothers, 
or playmates are perhaps the characters 
to him. He draws them in the same way 
that he draws his own companions. 

An old-fashioned girl with a long ruf- 
fled skirt, as Little Bopeep is usually rep- 
resented, is not familiar to the average 
child. If a little girl has lost her sheep, 
it might be any little girl of today, and 
the sheep may be the toy sheep that the 
children had at Christmas time; or, if the 
children are familiar with real sheep it is 
those that they draw. 

Nursery-rhyme characters are not good 
subject matter for the upper-grade chil- 
dren to draw for they are prone to try to 
representthem as they are in the pictures. 
Making pictures of pictures is never very 
successful and is often discouraging. 
When any artist, young or old, fails to 
visualize a thing in three dimensions in 
his own mind he is simply drawing lines 
or coloring flat surfaces. 

But when Miss Ringen’s third grade at 
West Richmond School portrayed their 
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mental images (see illustrations below), 
it was quite natural that Gail, for ex. 
ample, should represent the King’s horses 
coming to the rescue of Humpty Dumpty, 
with the kings in their crowns and gowns 
riding the horses. Elaine included a 
slide for the children who lived in a 
shoe. Notice also the representations 
that were given to Little Bopeep and 
Wee Willie Winkie. 

These children had had much experi- 
ence in expressing themselves with lines, 
colors, and light and dark throughout the 
previous school years, so did not hesitate 
to put on paper the things that they had 
in mind. They each selected a nursery 
rhyme to illustrate. This lesson could be 
continued for some time by having all 
of the children illustrate the same verses 
in one lesson, and then go on to another 
old favorite. 

Good composition was one of the aims 
in this lesson and we found that the chil- 
dren placed things on the page well and 
spaced them in an interesting manner. 
When the pictures were observed on the 
wall they were appreciated for their good 
balance, unity, and variety. 


The Old Woman whe Iived 
ma Shoe -_ Third Grace 
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FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
LILLIAN STURGES 
Instructor of Art, Hillsdale School, Dormont, Pennsylvania 
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ld be 6” x 9” crosswise. Draw the school, and color the roof 
¢ all orange, the bushes green, and the sky-above the clouds bluts 
/CTSES Print P.T.A. and the date carefully with ink or crayon. 
other The clock has a 1%” radius. Cut the hands from blaek pa- 

per and fasten to clock and schoolhouse with a small Shank 
aims fastener. Print the numerals on the clockface. The clock may 
chil- be drawn on the schoolhouse, if desired, showing a door 4nd 
| and windows in the clockface. The hands of the clock should 
nner, show the time of the P.T.A. meeting. Write details inside; 
n the 


good 


| Fave You “/ried to Make a Stencil? 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


SELMA E. HERR 


Acting Head, Education Department, Fairmont State College, 
Fairmont, West Virginia 


© TENCIL designs are useful for decorating plaques, pictures, boxes, 
S textiles, and so on, with single motifs. Repeated, they make bor- . 
ders for blackboards, curtains, or scarves. The materials needed are 
heavy manila paper or lightweight cardboard, a razor blade or a sharp 
knife, paraffin or candle wax, round stiff brushes, tempera paint, wa- 
ter colors, or crayons, and a design. 
To make the stencil, draw the de- 
sired design on the heavy paper. 
Place the paper containing the 
sketched design on a piece of wood 
and remove sections of the design 7 

with a sharp knife. Be sure that —~ 
there are no rough edges. Then ( qv, 4 


wax the stencil. Clip the complet- J 
ed stencil to the object to be sten- Fanw 
ciled. Dip the brush in the paint We 

and work it into the bristles. Do ya 


not get too much paint on the 





brush. Brush color over the open 
Spaces of the stencil, stroking in 
from the edges. Remove stencil 
carefully. For large designs, the 
color may be applied satisfactorily 
With crayons or spray guns, ee 
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Cut-Paper Flowers 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


LENORE PETERS 


Teacher, Third Grade, Washington School, Northfield, Minnesota 


-ipetorec sagen flowers which stand out from the mounting paper 
can be worked up attractively from bright-colored poster pa- 
per. Most of them are simply made from straight strips or semi- 
circles pasted fiat, folded, or curled. (See directions below.) They 
are lovely to decorate a September calendar or a fall flower-show 
poster. Use 12” x 18” or 9” x 12” mounting paper. 








CHRYSANTHEMUM ee: 
Chrysanthemum: Curl the ends 
of straight strips around a pencil. 
Crisscross at center and paste. 


Sunflower: Slit lower portion of 
petal, overlap, and paste. Curl tip 


around pencil. Mount in a circle, 
Ww) pasting a center over the edges. 
= Black-Eyed Susan: Fold _ petals 
FG lengthwise and paste only on fold. 
EQ Lily: Cut deep notches between 
fan-shaped folds in semicircle. Curl 
petals back. Paste, fastening only 


BLACK-EYED , 
SUSAN one side of flower. LILY 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


RUTH ADAMS 





Teacher, Second Grade, John D. Runkle School, Brookline, Massachusetts 


PLAY post office or grocery store big 
A enough to go into and really use can 
be built easily by the children themselves 
in the classroom. 

In spite of the present high cost of 
building, here is an invaluable adjunct to 
the primary classroom that costs practi- 
cally nothing. The materials are pro- 
curable in almost any school. They are: 

8 orange crates 

10 yards of kraft paper in one piece 

thumbtacks 

crayons or paint 

a smooth board, 50” x 12” x %” 

The first step is to place the orange 
crates in the desired position. The chil- 
dren like to do this part by themselves, 
with only guidance from the teacher. 
One arrangement is shown in the draw- 
ings on this page. 

Our crates were placed as in Figure 1, 
50” apart in front to accommodate the 


counter board. (Views A and B above 
show the two sides of the structure.) 
The children then measured and cut the 
lengths of paper necessary to cover it. 
The corners were creased, to resemble the 
angles of a building. Thumbtacks held 
the paper in place. (See Figure 2, both 
front and side views.) The paper may be 
painted to look like bricks, painted a 
plain color, or left with no paint. 

A slanting paper roof thumbtacked to 
the wall completed the building. (See 
Figure 3.) Ours became a_red-and- 
white-striped awning. 

Our building was a bakery. We used 
the dividing boards in the crates for 
shelves on which to put our products. 
One child brought from home a minia- 
ture cash register. ‘This, with toy money 
made by the children, completed the nec- 
essary paraphernalia for playing store re- 
alistically. 


There are any number of variations for 
different types of buildings. For exam- 
ple, a house could have windows and cur- 
tains added. A post office or a bank could 
change.the front opening into a window 
with bars. 

For more extensive building, use more 
orange crates and more boards. Inside 
the structure, partitions may be set up to 
make more than one room. Interior 
walls may be covered. with painted kraft 
paper or real wallpaper. A roof may be 
used or not, just as desired. 

Judgment in placing the boxes and ac- 
curacy in measuring the paper are the 
two main learning experiences in this ac- 
tivity. The children will improve in their 
ability to work together co-operatively 
while engaged in painting the covering 
for the boxes, and courtesy will be devel- 
oped in the course of the play centered 
within the building. 
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The Forty-Niners in « Window Scene 


HE window scene shown here may be 
used as an art activity by itself, or as 
the culmination of a study about the set- 
tlement of the West. A brief outline of 
such a study may include: 
A. Research and reports on 
1, Geographic conditions of the three 
routes to the gold fields— 

a) By ship around Cape Horn. 

b) By ship to Panama, across the isth- 
mus on muleback, and by ship to San 
Francisco. 

c) By Conestoga wagon across the 
prairies and over the mountains. 

2. History of the earliest settlers, fur 
trappers, and missionaries. 

3. Sutter’s mill and the discovery of gold 
in California. 

4. The rush of the “forty-niners” on re- 
ceiving the news in the East. 

a) Preparation for the journey. 

b) The jumping-off place. 

¢) Problems, mishaps, and recreations. 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


ELIZABETH LARKIN 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Public School 101, 
Brooklyn, New York 


B. Construction of the Conestoga wag- 
ons (watertight boats on wheels). 

C. A diary, written with an entry of one 
to four sentences each day, of an imag- 
inary trip in the caravan of prairie 
schooners from Independence, Missouri, 
to the gold fields. 

D. Making the window scene. 

As a result of their study, or by refer- 
ring to social-science books, have the 
children practice drawing covered wag- 
ons and riders on horseback. When rea- 
sonable success has been achieved, the 
scene may be made. 

First, cover the lowest window panes 
with scouring powder on a moist cloth, 
coating it thinly enough to admit light. 
After it is dry, draw a horizon line. 


Second, pick out several of the best 
‘ictures and let the children take their 

papers to the windows and each copy his 
drawing on the pane. Draw the pictures 
with a tapered stick, or a pencil without 
a point. If a drawing is spoiled, it cannot 
be erased, but the pane can be cleaned 
off and a new coat of scouring powder 
applied. Horseback riders on the first 
and last panes and an extra one or two 
beside a wagon somewhere along the line 
add interest to the scene. 

Third, after the outlines are drawn, 
paint the different parts with thick 
tempera or powder paint. Remove the 
scouring powder from the sky and leave it 
clear. Where areas are tiny, remove the 
scouring powder with a pencil covered 
with one thickness of cloth. Paint the 
ground brown, and dot it here and there 
with tufts of green prairie grass. The 
scouring powder itself serves as the white 
paint for the tops of the wagons. 
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Talented Children’s Sketehes 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 





Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


HE wise teacher likes to have children 
T use a variety of art mediums. The 
illustrations on this page were made ei- 
ther in pencil, crayon, charcoal, or chalk. 
Each child had something different to ex- 

ress and so he chose the medium that 
would best help him. 

Mimi, a sixth-grader, made illustra- 
tion 6. She likes to sketch with white 
chalk on dark brown or black paper. Her 
lines are delicate and aristocratic, like 
Mimi herself. 

Illustration 1 was made by a seventh- 
grader.* How charming is her handling 
of an ordinary black wax crayon! Notice 
how carefully she has drawn the hair. 

Illustrations 2, 5, and 7 were made by 
an eighth-grade boy. They are pencil 
sketches of people in his class. See how 
well he drew the girl in illustration 7. 
He enjoys sketching his sisters at home. 

*This illustration was made by a student of Myrna 
Todd, West Junior High School, Duluth, Minnesota. 


The other illustrations were made ins the Laboratory 
School of the University of Chicago. 


Niustration 2 




















‘llustration 1 


Illustration 3 


Charcoal was the medium used by the 
eighth-grade girl who made illustrations 
3 and 4. She was trying to have things 
look solid. She liked the charcoal be- 
cause she could rub it with her fingers 
and shade it. 

When children like to draw, they put 
everything they have into each sketch. 
The results are worth-while works of art 
and they are appreciated by adult artists. 
Children are often envied by adult artists 
for the sincexity and enthusiasm of their 
work. 

The wise teacher encourages sketch- 
ing and inspires these talented children 
to paint large colorful murals where they 
can use this sketching in a big, free way. 
At appropriate times, she encourages 
them to make sketches for the school 
papers, and school programs. She is in- 
terested when they bring sketches from 
home. ‘These sketches tell much about 
their thinking. If she studies them she 
comes to know the children better. 


Illustration 4 





























Illustration 5 














Illustration 6 








Illustration 7 
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A Uselul 
Newspaper Rack 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


JOHN L. RUSSELL 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Stockton School, San Diego, California 


uR Class constructed a simple newspaper rack to be used in 
O our classroom. It solves the problem of where to put our 
daily paper and is an incentive to pupils to read more than the 
headlines and the comic strips. Old papers, containing materi- 
al relevant to a unit or other classwork, may be put on this rack 
for outside reading. 

The rack is very simple to construct. A hammer, a ruler, 
and a saw are the only tools needed. A pine packing box will 
supply enough lumber for the framework. Wood from a vari- 
ety of sources may be used. Other necessary materials are 
nails, tacks, and three strips of molding or other thin wood to 
slip through the newspapers. 

Refer to the diagrams on this page for sizes. Adjustments 
may be necessitated by the individual needs of your classroom. 
You may be able to make a better rack, using ideas presented 
by the children. Measure and saw all pieces of wood accurate- 
ly. Cut the notches carefully. Sandpaper the roughest parts 
before nailing the pieces together. When the rack is com- 
pleted, it should be sanded thoroughly. Stain the wood and 
then varnish, shellac, or wax it. If the wood used is too poor 
to finish, several coats of paint will conceal its imperfections, 

Lay the newspapers over the molding strips and hold them 
securely by means of tacks near each end. This rack will hold 
three newspapers but others may be made to hold more. 
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Etched Glass 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MARGARET M. WEIS 
Teacher of Art, Union School, Chatham, New York 


Box of glass cuttings from a local paint store can be used 
A in making picture frames for snapshots or for miniatures. 
The pieces of glass are cut to a uniform size. The one illus- 
trated is 3” x 4%”. A front and a back piece are needed for 
each frame. Any simple arrangement of borders or corner 
designs may be etched on the front glass. The glasses with a 
picture between them are then placed in a base of wood 
or clay. 

After the glass has been cut, polish the edges and corners 
with an emery cloth and a little turpentine. Wash and dry 
the glass. Design a simple narrow border on %” cross-section 
paper. Place a piece of masking tape 1” wide on the glass 
where the design is to be and copy the design on the tape. 
Using a stencil knife or a one-edge razor blade, cut out the 
pieces of the design to be etched. Apply glass etching cream 
(obtainable from school-supply firms that carry craft sup- 
plies) to the open areas of the stencil. After letting it stand 
from two to eight minutes, wash off and remove the stencil. 

The wooden base should be.3” x 1%” x %”, with a groove 
in the center top, 2” deep, extending the full length of the 
block, and wide enough to take the two thicknesses of glass. 
Sandpaper and paint with enamel, or stain and varnish. 

A clay base is molded about the size of the wooden base. 
Grease the ends of the glasses, push them into the soft clay, 
and dry for twenty-four hours. Remove glasses. Sandpaper 
the base, paint with tempera, and add three coats of glaze. 
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is guess 


HEN IT COMES to the question of doing 

your work well, everyone has the 
answer! Keeping fit! This holds true for 
industries just as it does for individuals, and 
no one knows that better than the railroads. 
For the railroads, keeping fit represents 
one of the biggest jobs in the world. They 
must be ready to haul freight at the rate of 
more than a million tons a mile for every 
minute of every day in the year—and carry 
nearly two million passengers a day besides. 
To do this job they must keep 400,000 miles 
of track in shape. They must keep 1,750,000 
freight cars, 43,000 passenger train cars and 
44.000 locomotives in good running condi- 


tion. And they must maintain innumerable 


switches, signals, terminals, and other facil- 
ities needed to keep goods flowing to every 
corner of our country . . . and to the ports 
from which they are shipped to needy 
countries abroad. 

In addition to keeping their existing facil- 
ities in good order, railroads are adding new 
strength by buying new freight and passen- 
ger cars and other equipment as fast as 
manufacturers can supply them. This they 
are doing at prices which have gone up 94 
per cent since 1939—while freight rates in 
the same period have been increased less 
than half as much. 

It is in the interest of all of us—essential 
to peacetime pursuits and vital to national 





defense —that railroads be physically strong 
and financially sound. To keep that way, 
they must have a chance to earn enough to 
justify the heavy investment it takes to keep 
on improving the world’s greatest system of 
mass transportation. 





WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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Teachers’ Help -One - Another Club 





NAME CARDS 
MARY NEARY 


EACHING first-graders to rec- 
5 ognize and write their names 
can be simplified by using indi- 
vidual name cards. Odak tag or 
tablet covers cut into 144” x 82” 
strips make fine cards. Print the 
names on one side and the ad- 
dresses on the other. Cover with 
two strips of %” transparent 
gummed to render them 
durable. 

During the first weeks of the 
term, hold up each card to call 
the roll. Later on, hold up the 
cards and have the owner claim 
his own by reading his address. 
Then select a volunteer to collect 
and read all the cards. If he rec- 
ognizes each name he earns the 
title of “Name Bearer” and passes 
out the cards the next day. This 
should be continued until every- 


tape 


one has had a turn. 

A simple device like this has 
more appeal and purpose than a 
monotonous roll call of the cus- 
The pupils learn 


their own as well as their class- 


tomary type. 


mates’ names and are able to re- 
port the absent members. 


CARE OF PROPERTY 
GOLDIE EWING WILSON 


HE pupils in ourschool seemed 
T to be unusually careless, and 
things were always getting broken 
the 
board I secured an estimate of the 
annual cost, to the district, of re- 
pairs and replacements as a result 
of pupils’ carelessness. The board 
agreed to let the pupils buy some- 
thing for the school with the mon- 
ey which we might be able to save 
the district if less damage was 
done. 

Our arithmetic classes kept the 
account. We began with the sum 
which the school board estimated 
the expense to be. Whenever any- 
thing was broken or damaged, we 
subtracted its appraised valuation. 
The children helped with the ap- 
praisal. Soon, it became a dis- 
grace for any child carelessly to 
break anything, or to waste such 
school supplies as paste or paper. 

By the end of the year we had 
saved enough money :to buy a 
phonograph for our room, and 
the girls and boys had learned a 
very valuable lesson. 


or damaged. From school 
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ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


See page 11 for general directions to contributors. 
Our Club Exchange appears on page.86. 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned. 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 








ORDINAL NUMBERS 
ANNE LYON 


ET the first-graders dismiss the 
L pupils by stating which row 
got ready the quickest and quiet- 
est and therefore can go first. ‘This 
activity teaches the child to be sin- 
cere and honest and also gives 
practice in using ordinal numbers 
in real situations. A chart may 
show which day of the week each 
pupil will be on duty. 


BULLETIN BOARDS 
BARBARA AUEL 


RAB bulletin boards can be 

made bright and attractive 
if they are covered with wallpaper. 
This wallpaper can be changed to 
suit the various seasons. If the 
wallpaper is patterned, the de- 
sign must be unobtrusive so that 
it does not call attention to itself, 
but serves only to enhance the 
display. 


A COLORFUL ATTENDANCE CHART 
ADA RUTH CUMMINS AND MARGARET W. BURTON 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, 
Central School, 
Moundsvlle, West Virginia 


Teacher Grades 2-3, 
Third Street School, 
Moundsville, West Virginia 


A seasonal poster like this is an attractive device for’ record- 
ing attendance or P.T.A. membership. Use colored construction 
paper, adding one grape at a time until the bunch is filled out. 











ATTENDANCE 
CONTEST 
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BLACKBOARD LINES 
LAURA A. JAYNES 


ERMANENT lines on a section 
P of blackboard, three inches 
apart, will make it easy to teach 
beginning penmanship. Lines 
made with a white wax crayon 
will last at least a year. 


ILLUSTRATING POEMS 
MABEL COOPER 


A a somewhat discourag- 
ing attempt to interest the 
boys of my class in poetry, I suc- 
ceeded with this plan. 

First, I asked each pupil to get 
a spiral-backed notebook to be 
used only for songs and poems, 
As we study either a song or a po- 
em, I write one stanza at a time 
on the blackboard and _ illustrate 
each word picture presented with 
colored chalk. For example, for 
the first stanza of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” I draw a pic- 
ture of our flag flying over a fort, 
and the sun peeping up out of 
the ocean. 

By the time the children have 
copied the stanzas and drawn a 
similar illustration there is no one 
who does not understand the 
song, know why it was written, by 
whom it was written, and the cir- 
cumstances leading to its compo- 
sition, for as we write, we discuss, 
Nearly always the children suggest 
some of the illustrations for each 
stanza. 

I have found that all children 
like to make pictures and use col- 
ors, and with a little praise and 
encouragement, the slowest pupil 
becomes an enthusiast. 

It isn’t necessary to be an artist 
yourself. You will be surprised at 
what you can do with a little in- 
genuity and practice. 


SEATWORK POSTERS 
TESSIE S. POPE 


NSTEAD of putting seatwork on 
I the blackboard for my first 
grade, I write it on heavy poster 
paper 15” x 25”, in letters one 
inch high. This can be attached 
to a skirt hanger and hung any- 
where in the room that the chil- 
dren can see it. These posters can 
be used year after year with dif- 
ferent groups. They also release 
needed blackboard space. 








—_——— iO 





b REMINDER! Order These Popular Teaching Aids 
@ From Heinz School Service Library... 
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PICTORIAL HISTORY OF FOOD Check number of classroom 

Food forms a fascinating backdrop that today are writing a new chapter copies needed 
for the story of man’s progress in in the health history of mahkind. Habi 
this series of 11x15-inch, cartoon- You will find these charts an excel- O 9 O t O rang 
like wall charts. Here is the saga of lent aid in planning units on food O Regional Soups C] Raisins C1 Sauces 
food, from the first crude garden and health. And in addition, they O Baby Food CO — ‘a Pickles 
where civilization was nurtured, to afford clever, constructive seat-work 
the development of nutritious foods for your students, as well. C) Soup C) Spices CJ Beans CJ Onions 

AMERICAN DREAMS Check number of classroom 


A series of ten wall charts designed 
for social studies classes. Presented 
here, through carefully integrated 
cartoons and copy, are the various 
ethnic groups of which the American 
people are composed. Each stock is 
examined for its origins, the motives 
behind its migration, and its contri- 


copies needed 
[_] Tidewater Virginia [_] New England 
[_] Michigan Hollanders [_] New Mexico ' 
[_] New Orleans Creole  [_] Scotch Irish 
[_] Pennsylvania Dutch [_] Huguenot 
[_] Minnesota Scandinavian [_] Indian 


bution to our culture, our govern- 
ment, our industry, and our blood- 
stream. Special emphasis is placed 
on the unique politital and social 
heritage achieved by this mingling of 
mores. Excellent bulletin board tead- 
ing, seat work, lesson plan sugges- 
tions, and take-home material. 











ture, marketing, 


tribution to the 
is the range of 


(Lesson Series in Food Processing) 
A series of six lesson suggestions presented by the food industry, and 
on the processing of popular food _ its interdependence with other eco- 
products. Includes information on nomic units, which together, form 
the history of each food, its agricul- _thelife-line of our free economy. And 


product research, and nutritive con- interest to home economics classes, 


CONSUMER EDUCATION 


Check number of classroom 
copies needed 


[] Tomato Soup [_] Beans [_] Pickles 
[_] Cider Vinegar [_] Raisins [_] Baby Food 


canning, labeling, so naturally this series is of special 


diet. High-lighted social studies, vocational guidance 
job opportunities and science teachers. 














STORY OF FOO 


The story of man’s timeless quest for a 
satisfactory method of keeping a food 
supply. Each method of food preserva- 
tion, from the first cache of seeds and 
berries hidden in the ground to the 
present technological peak of canning, 


is carefully discussed in turn. Contains 


D PRESERVATION 


an authoritative section on the history 
of canning and the methods employed 
by modern food manufacturers. Rich in 
story and lore on food history. An ex- 
cellent Teacher’s Guide accompanies 
this text, makes this material applicable 
to a wide range of classes. == 








GUIDE TO BETTER NUTRITION 


This 18x11-inch wall chart gives 4 tions in the body, and a description 
basic, seven-point pattern for plan- of their best food sources. Excellent 
ning an adequate diet. In addition is data for scien¢e and food classes ... 
a comprehensive list of essential specially suited for teachers and ad- 
nutrients, a discussion of their func- vanced students. 


Check number of classroom 
copies needed 


UO 


(For advanced students only.) 





quantity recipes 
A and Type B 


2% 





SCHOOL LUNCH MENU PLANNER 


NEW: 11x14-inch work pad for patterning your own School Lunch 
School Lunch menu planners. Con- Program. This handy desk tool 
tains 380 cost-conscious, flavorful provides ample space for keeping a 


Single copies available for Home Economists, 
Dietitians and School Lunch Managers. 


O 


and 40 model Type permanent record of your entire 
menus suitable for school year’s menus. 





DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER ON FILMS _ Single copies to teachers only. [ | 


An illustrated folder describing two 
brilliant educational sound films pro- 
duced by H. J. Heinz Company. “Yes- 
terday, Today and Tomorrow” dramat- 
ically presents the tireless search for 
scientific waysto preserve food, through 
the life stories of the great scientists 
and industrial pioneers who perfected 
modern food processing . . . Man’s 
countless efforts to improve his food 


ee 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
Dept. (IN-9) Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





supply is told in “Ever Since Eden”, 
the colorful history of the tomato. 
From the temples of Montezuma, to 
the courts of Europe, and back again 
to the kitchen gardens of Monticello, 
the tomato led a glamorous, checkered 
career until horticulturists and food 
packers developed the Ametican Aris- 
tocrat ... Procedure for ordering both 
films is included in this folder. -« & 


NAME 





STREET ene 





CITY ZONE -~232 





STATE 





(This offer good only in U.S.A, 


Check number of classroom 
copies needed 
Single copy of Teacher's Guide accompanies 
each order. 





6?) 


ee 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY ion 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


IF YOU need help in pupil guidance, or in teaching 
arithmetic, art, language, music, reading, science, or 
social studies; or if you wish to know how to use 
visual aids (see page 21), address questions to our 


counselor in that field, in care of THe INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will 
appear in the appropriate column, or will be sent you 
by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Language 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Director, 
Elementary Education, 
Public Schools, Kingston, New York 








Social Studies 


MYRTLE B. WILSON 
Assistant Professor of Education, 
Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, North Carolina 





Guidance 


PAUL L. HILL 


Psychologist, Department 
of Educational Counsel, 
Public Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 





Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 





What courses of study will help us 
plan a primary language curriculum re- 
flecting the modern point of view? 

An Experience Curriculum in 
English, which was prepared by the 
National Council of Teachers of 
English (Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., New York 1; $1.75), is a basic 
reference. Seattle, Washington, has 
two superior bulletins: Guide posts 
for the Expressional Phases of the 
Language Arts, for kindergarten 
through twelfth grade, $1.75; and 
Guidebook for the Language Arts, 
A Manual of Standards for the Ele- 
mentary Grades; $.35. In writing 
for copies, address Seattle School 
District No. 1. Your state depart- 
ment of education may be able to 
refer you to materials developed in 
an area nearer you. 


* 


How can the teachers in our school de- 
termine an advisable grade placement 
for items of correct usage? 


Your first step, of course, will be 
to take an inventory of the errors 
which the pupils in each grade 
make in their speaking and writing. 
Directing Learning in the Language 
Arts, by Mildred A. Dawson ( Bur- 
gess Pub. Co., 426 S. Sixth St., Min- 
neapolis 15, Minn.; $1.50), gives 
procedures in making such a survey. 
A summary chart will show which 
errors are prevalent at each grade 
level. General grade placement ‘is 
made in Teaching English Usage, by 
R. C. Pooley (Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., New York 1; $2.00). 


e 


Please suggest shme way in which the 
individual spelling needs of pupils can 
be met. 


Any commonly used words that 
are misspelled in other lessons 
should be written correctly in a 
spelling notebook. Once or twice a 
week there may be a period set 
aside for studying these individual 
lists. As soon as a pupil has studied 
three of the words thoroughly, he 
may place his notebook at the upper 
left corner of the desk. Looking 
around, he may perccive that an- 
other pupil has his notebook simi- 
larly placed. The two pupils may 
get together and quictly pronounce 
to each other their respective lists 
of three words. This procedure re- 
leases the teacher’s time for the few 
pupils who need remedial teaching. 
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I want to have a farm unit in the first 
grade. Where should the emphasis be 
placed? Will you suggest activities? 

The emphasis in such a unit 
should be placed, I believe, on a 
better understanding of farm life 
and a greater appreciation of the 
farmer and the contribution he 
makes to society. 

Let suitable charts grow as the 
study progresses. Make a new 
chart to record any new idea or 
activity. 

In any first-grade unit your ac- 
tivities will develop from day to 
day. Some activitics might be: 

1. Making a visit to a farm. 

2. Writing letters before and aft- 
er the visit. 

3. Telling other groups about it. 

4. Writing stories and rhymes. 

5. Listening to stories or poems 
read by the teacher. 

6. Making pictures of farm life. 

7. Dramatizing farm life. 

8. Singing songs about the farm. 

9. Making booklets of farm ani- 
mals and farm products. 

10. Constructing in the sand ta- 
ble a model of the farm visited. 


a 


fre there any newspapers available that 
elementary-school pupils can read and 
understand? 


‘Two newspapers that are good for 
clementary-school pupils are: My 
Weekly Reader (editions for grades 
1-6), published by American Edu- 
cation Press, Inc., 400 S. Front St., 
Columbus 15, Ohio, and Young 
America, the address of which is 
32 East 57th St., New York 22, N.Y. 

First write for subscription rates 
and sample copies. You will need 
to make a selection as to the edi- 
tion your particular grade needs. 


a 


One of my pupils wishes to report on 
the Erie Canal. Where can he find ma- 
terial that will help him? 


The following encyclopedias have 
information on this subject: En- 
cyclopedia Americana, World Book, 
and Compton’s Pictured Ency- 
clopedia. But there seems to be 
very little other information on 
the Erie Canal available at the ele- 
mentary-school level. Historics of 
New York State, books about New 
York folklore, and novels with their 
settings in the Mohawk Valley may 
be of some help. 
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Should a tendency to tell tall tales be 
investigated for its psychological rather 
than pathological implications? 


Yes. Telling tall tales, lying, or 
whatever such behavior may be 
called, is always a reaction to a par- 
ticular stimulus sitdation and not to 
inborn traits. Instead of punishing 
a child for lying, it is much more 
fruitful to try to understand why 
he feels the need for lying and to 
deal with the problem on a psycho- 
logical rather than on a legal or 
moral basis. 


* 


The elementary teachers of our school 
have started work on an In-Service Pro- 
gram. The group working on guidance 
feels at a loss to know where to begin. 
We can find a great deal of material 
for the secondary school but little on 
the elementary level. Please offer sug- 
gestions, 


I hope you will start your con- 
siderations with the idea that guid- 
ance is not something added to an 
existing curriculum, but that it is a 
point of view which permeates tev- 
crything the teachers do. It is true 
that certain techniques are useful 
in furthering your purposes, but 
their usefulness is determined by 
their following, rather than preced- 
ing, felt needs for their use. In oth- 
er words, techniques are useful if 
they are selected to serve a specific 
purpose, but they are not useful if 
they are applicd because somebody 
else did so and you hope to find a 
use for them after the results are in. 

I suggest that your faculty discus- 
sions concern these four questions: 

1. What are the basic needs of 
children—physical, intellectual, so- 
cial, and emotional? 

2. How is the present curriculum 
mecting these needs? This calls for 
penetrating sclf-analysis without too 
much modesty in pointing up the 
successes of the present organization 
and procedure. 

3. Wherein are there failures to 
meet basig needs? This likewise 
calls for penetrating sclf-analysis 
with considerable tolerance for one 
another’s points of view. 

4. How can we better meet the 
needs of children? 

a) By fact finding (using di- 
agnostic tests, and so on). 

b) By modifying the school 
organization. 

c) By modifying the attitudes 
of those dealing with children. 


Do you recommend that second-g ; 
children should be taught how to hol@ 
crayons when they draw? q 


My answer would be: “No. Leg 
them hold the crayons in any posi= 
tion they wish.” The most impor 
tant thing is to have them like t@ 
draw. If their attention is focused 
on the way they hold the crayong 
they have less opportunity to think 
of what they are drawing. 


° 


I have forty-eight fourth-graders in 
room. Isn't this too large a numb 
for using tempera paint? 


The children need not all use if 
at the same time. One third of 
the group can use tempera one dayy 
one third the next, and so om 
While one third use paints, ong 
third can use clay, and one third) 
crayons. This works very smoothly 
The clay takes little room whem 
drying. Children who use crayons 
don’t need to move about or wast 
hands. The floor space is left for 
those using tempera paints. Somé 
like to spread papers on the floor a§ 
they paint and Ict them dry there, 


e 


How is papier-maché made when o 
uses it for modeling? Does this 
dium have advantages over clay? 


Let the children tear up lit 
pieces of newspaper. A crock # 
useful for soaking these. Covet 
them for overnight with water con® 
taining a few tablespoons of 
Drain off the water the next day 
and add six tablespoons of flour 
a quart of mixture. Papier-maché 
should not be used in place of clay 
It is one more medium for childrem 
to use. 


. 


I am thinking of having my pupils 
some carving in plaster. Is it 
enough for sixth-graders to do? 


We tried carving figures out OF 
chunks of plaster. It was much to¥ 
hard. One child-often tried to ca 
five or six pieces only to have pre 
jecting bits chip off. When a me 
dium is so difficult for children of & 
certain age, it is better to leave thé 


problem until later. The childret 
in grade six can get excellent rm 
sults with clay. When sixth-grade 

study Egypt they may find that 
carving plaster plaques is not t 

difficult. 
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Please tell me what general songs chil- 
dren in the lower grades should know 
how to sing. 

There is a wealth of old songs 
that all children should know. 
Some they ought to learn before 
they come to school. This can’t be 
counted on, however, as few parents 
know how to correct the pitch, and 
will allow children to sing in a 
monotone, which is fatal. “Mary 
Had a Little Lamb,” “Baa, Baa, 
Black Sheep,” “Twinkle, Twinkle, 
Little Star,’ “The Farmer in the 


Dell,” and a host of others should- 


be in the song repertoire of every 


“mi child. These all have easy repet- 


itive melodies. Such songs give 
the child a background of tunes 
and a vocabulary of melodies. 


J 


Do you think that boys of junior-high- 
school age should be allowed to sing 
through the changing-voice period? 


This depends on the condition of 
the voice. Voices change different- 
ly. Frequently one breaks so badly 
that the boy can scarcely use it for 
speaking. This type of voice should 
be rested until settled. If teen-age 
boys have sung daily through the 
elementary grades with a free head 
tone, their voices may change with- 
out any break at all. They should 
be allowed to sing within -their 
range, but their voices should be 
watched carefully to avoid strain. 


a 


If a class learns the tune of a song in- 
correctly and continues to sing it in- 
correctly, what is the remedy? 


There is none. The children will 
probably sing it incorrectly the rest 
of their lives. If it is a good song, 
one they should know and keep, 
drop it for a long time. There is a 
small chance that they may forget 
it; then it can be retaught. If it is 
a “made” song and of no lasting 
value, their tune may be as good as 
the “book tune.” 


* 


How may music be correlated with the 
New trend toward education for an air 
age? 

I wouldn’t try. One might sug- 
gest the singing of songs about air- 
ss but as yet there aren’t many. 
those that have come to my atten- 
tion are not very good music. 
Music is an art. The teacher’s 
aim should be to give girls and boys 
enough understanding of it to en- 
able them to enjoy and appreciate 
great music when it comes into 
their lives. 


How much money do I need to buy the 
necessary equipment for teaching sci- 
ence to my fifth grade? 


Without knowing what you plan 
to teach and whether you plan to 
use individual, laboratory, or group 
work, or all three, I cannot give 
you a very satisfactory answer. I 
can assure you, however, that a 
large amount of expensive equip- 
ment is not at all necessary. Few 
schools have such equipment. 

There are several ways of obtain- 
ing needed equipment. Children 
can bring many things from home— 
magnets, magnifying glasses, chem- 
istry-set test tubes, and a variety of 
material. An interested adult can 
help children build many useful 
things. Local dime stores have in- 
expensive materials. High-school 
general-science, chemistry, physics, 
and biology teachers will lend ma- 
terials if you take proper care of 
them. 

Orders for materials to use in the 
elementary-science classes may of- 
ten best be included with the high- 
school science-equipment orders. 

From the following two sources, 
science kits of selected materials ap- 
propriate for use at the elementary 
level may be purchased. Folders 
giving descriptions of the kits will 
be sent on request. 

“Science Kit,” 204 Dexter St., 
Tonawanda, N.Y. 

Standard Science Supply Co., 
1232-34 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22. 


Sd 


Please list some of the state courses of 
study or bulletins on science in the ele- 
mentary school. 


Many states have included their 
science suggestions in their gener- 
al elementary education bulletins 
and courses of study. The follow- 
ing are published under separate 
cover. 

Science Education for the Ele- 
mentary Schools of Ohio, Cur- 
riculum Bulletin No. 3. (State 
Department of Education, Colum- 
bus, Ohio). 

Science for the Elementary 
Schools, Publication No. 227 (De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh, N.C.; $.20). 

Science in the Elementary School 
(State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, Calif.; $1.00). 

Suggestions for the Teaching of 
Science in the Twelve-Year School 
Program (State Department of Ed- 
ucation, Columbia, S.C.). 

Several other publications on the 
same order are in the process of 
preparation, or are being revised. 


Are many children really not ready to 
learn to read when they enter the first 
grade? 


Some recent reports indicate that 
about one third of the first-grade 
pupils are not ready for the usual 
instruction in reading when they 
enter the first grade. The percent- 
age of unready pupils varies from 
school to school, due to the differ- 
ences in chronological age and oth- 
er requirements for entrance into 
first grade. 


5 


I should like to know which of the 
reading skills best apply to literary 
reading. 


Practically all the basic reading 
skills function in literary reading. 
In addition, the following reading 
skills may be particularly developed 
through the work in literature. 

To understand allusions. 

To appreciate humor. 

To enjoy fine choice of words. 

To evaluate the literary style. 

To stu:ly characteristics of per- 
sonalities. 

To interpret the historical, geo- 
graphic, or social background. 


4 


If pupils’ records are inadequate, and 
standardized tests are not available, 
how shall I organize reading groups? 


Placement and grouping of pu- 
pils may be done through informal 
testing. Have several reading books 
of different grade levels ready. Be- 
gin with one which you feel quite 
certain will be relatively easy, and 
ask a pupil to read aloud a page. 
If he reads very fluently, have him 
try the next higher level. Contin- 
ue until you find the level where 
only an occasional word causes 
any hesitation and where, when 
questioned, he indicates satisfactory 
comprehension of the material. 

If he shows tension, hesitation, 
tendency to repeat words, or other 
undesirable habits, he is at the level 
of frustration, and you should begin 
instruction with easier material. 


* 


Where may I secure a formula for de- 
termining the reading difficulty of chil- 
dren’s books? 


Winnetka Chart for Determining 
Grade Placement of Children’s 
Books (Public Schools, Winnetka, 
Ill.; $.25 postpaid) is a work sheet 
containing detailed directions for 
grading books, a list of the 1500 
commonest words, places for tabu- 
lating the uncommon words and the 
simple and complex sentences. 
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I am a beginning teacher. Can you tell 
me how to begin the teaching of arith- 
metic in the third grade? 


It is most important for you to 
be calm and composed, and net to 
act worried or frustrated when you 
meet your class. I suggest that you 
follow the textbook in arithmetic 
which the school uses. The pres- 
entation in most textbooks is clear 
and the material is well organ- 
ized. Most beginning teachers can- 
not improve over the development 
provided in a modern textbook. 

You should be able to supple- 
ment the textbook with vital mate- 
rials. If the text shows a picture 
of 5 toys and 8 toys in the presen- 
tation of the addition fact, 5+8== 
13, select some things in your class- 
room to objectify or dramatize this 
fact. Do not depend upon drill. 

Capitalize on the children’s num- 
ber experiences, but do not de- 
pend solely on them as a means 
of introducing number to your 
pupils. Your program should be 
planned and systematic. That is 
the reason I suggested you should 
follow the textbook. If you sup- 
plement the textbook by having 
your pupils manipulate objects so 
that they understand a fact or a 
process, you will be doing a good 
job as a beginning teacher. 


* 


Is it possible to measure a pupil’s un- 
derstanding of number with standard- 
ized tests? 


Most standardized tests in arith- 
metic measure the end product and 
not the thinking involved in arriv- 
ing at that goal. If a test contains 


the example 2) 421 and a pupil 
gives the answer 210 r 1, he may 
understand the reason for writing 
the zero in the quotient, or he may 
have learned that a zero must be 
written in the empty space in the 
quotient. The latter is a meaning- 
less rule, but if followed carefully it 
will enable the pupil to give the 
correct answer. 

The incorrect answer most fre- 
quently given to the example is 
21 r 1. If a pupil can state that 
his answer is incorrect because 42 
tens are divided into two equal 
parts, hence the answer must be 
21 tens or 210, he understands the 
process. A test which measures the 
means for arriving at an answer 
gives an index of a pupil’s under- 
standing of the solution. The lack 
of adequate tests to measuré un- 
derstanding in arithmetic is one 
reason why the subject is not taught 
meaningfully in many schools, 
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Daniel and the Constitution 
(Continued from page 27) 


central government such as we have 
jn Washington today, and no pres- 
jdent? Each state did much as it 

d, having its own laws, its 
own money, its own rules for trans- 

rtation. This caused so much ill 
Reling among the states that wise 
leaders realized the new republic 
would fall apart if something 
wasn’t done. 

Accordingly, gn May 25, 1787, 
delegates from, all the colonies but 
Rhode Island, fifty-five men in all, 
met in Independence Hall in Phila- 
delphia to draft a new set of laws 
that would bind our country clos- 
er together. George Washington 
was chosen the president of the 
Constitutional Convention, as the 
meeting was called. Benjamin 
Franklin was the oldest member. 
Gouverneur Morris was responsible 
for the exact wording of most of 
the document. James Madison 
kept a full record of each session. 
That is how we know today what 
went on at the meeting. 

All through the long hot summer, 
the delegates worked. On several 
important matters they could not 
agree. 
couraged and went home. There 
was danger of the convention’s fail- 
ing in its great aim. 

Then Benjamin Franklin pro- 
posed that they ask God to help 
them. After they had prayed to- 
gether, they were able to settle their 
differences. 

In the end they had prepared a 
constitution that seemed to be right 
for governing the new republic. It 
also provided certain rights for each 
state. Provision was made, too, for 
adding new laws or amendments. 

On September 17, 1787, the Con- 
stitution, being completed, was 
signed by the delegates. As soon as 
the states had agreed to be gov- 
erned by the document, it became 
the law of the land. 

It was this Constitution that 
Daniel Webster memorized when 
he was eight years old. And he 
never forgot it! 

Daniel memorized many other 
things, too, for he had a bright 
mind. Although the schoolhouse 
was two miles away, he attended 
school when he was able. Here he 
learned the poems and speeches in 
his readers. The Bible was read 
every day, at home and at school, 
and Daniel learned long passages of 
it by heart. At one time his teach- 
er offered a jackknife as_a prize to 
the boy who could recite the most 
Bible verses. Daniel easily carried 
off the prize. 

Daniel’s father, Ebenezer Webster, 
had fought in the Revolutionary 
War. On long winter evenings 
the Webster children loved to hear 
their father’s stories about his mil- 
tary adventures. He often told 
of being on guard outside General 
Washington’s tent after Benedict 
Amold’s treason. The unhappy 
ee came to the door, grasped 

by the hand, and exclaimed, 
“Captain Webster, I believe I can 
trust you!” Daniel loved that story 
best of all. 
(Continued on page 83) 
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What T.C.U. will do for you 


Pay $1000 to $3000 for accidental 
loss of life. 


Pay $333 to $3000 for major acci- 
dents (loss of sight or limb). 


Pay $50 a month when totally dis- 
abled by confining sickness or acci- 
dental injuries (including auto- 
mobile). 


Pay certain Hospital and Operation 
Benefits, and stated sums for Com- 
plete Fractures and Dislocations. 


Policies paying larger benefits will 
be issued you if you so desire. 


All Checks Sent by Fast Air Mail 
eee 


Check from T.C.U. Came So Quickly 


“I can assure anyone of the promptness and 
fairness of the T.C.U. organization. I filed 
a claim for sickness and I immediately re- 
ceived a form to fill out for a claim while 
I was under the doctor’s care. My check 
was sent by air mail and reached me with- 
out waiting weeks for an adjustment to 
the claim.”—Marion E. Richards, Northport, 
Long Island, N. Y. ° 
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(keep my Pay Raise! 


... under the T.C.U. umbrella 


I was a long time getting my pay raise. Like most other teachers 
I surely needed it. Now I don’t intend to lose it. The very first 
move I made was to get under the T.C.U. Umbrel'a. I can’t afford 
to take chances of having my hard-won pay raise—and more— 
wiped out by sickness, accident or quarantine, when T.C.U. 10-Way 
Protection costs me less than a nickel a day. 


Last year far more teachers received pay raises than for many 
years. Last year more teachers got under the T.C.U. Umbrella 
than had done so for years. They were determined to keep their 
pay raises. They were not going to risk losing them through sick- 
ness, accident or quarantine. That’s good management. Here’s 
why: T.C.U. 10-Way Protection is such a small item of cost in 
your budget, but what a big item T.C.U. Protection becomes when 
bad luck comes your way. 


Those welcome T.C.U checks flying to you by fastest air mai! do 
more than help save you financial embarrassment. They actually 
help speed your recovery because a worry-free mind is always “the 
best medicine.” 


How about protecting YOUR Pay Raise? 


If you have neglected doing so—don’t take chances any longer. 
Get all the facts anyway. See why for 50 years the safest place 
for any teacher has been under the T.C.U. Umbrella. Just fill out 
and mail the coupon today . . . without obligation. No agent will 
call. You alone decide after you get all the facts. Mail the cou- 
pon now. Protect your Pay Raise. 


ppeenee “FREE INFORMATION COUPON@= =—=—=—5 








| To the T.C.U., 141 T.C.U. Building 

l Lincoln 8, Nebraska 

i I am interested in knowing more about T.C.U. 10- 
I wae Protection. Send me full details without ob- 
I igation. 

ee 

; Address 

1 
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MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC 


Grades One and Two 
By Robert L. Morton and Merle Gray 


A primary arithmetic program that, Ps 


is organized and systematic, yet informal and 
flexible 


anticipates all the learning difficulties of children 
provides ample materials for children’s use 
provides specific practical help for teachers. 


Grade One (text-workbook edition) $ .60 
Grade Two (hardbound edition) 1.36 
Grade Two (text-workbook edition) .60 
Teacher's Guide for Grade One .80 
Teacher's Guide for Grade Two 1.00 


(Prices subject to usual school discount) 


Complete program --- textbooks, workbooks, teacher guides --- 
now available for Grades One through Eight. 


Silver Burdett Company 
45 East 17th Street, New York 3, New York 
221 East 20th Street, Chicago 16, Illinois 
707 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
709 Mission Street, San Francisco 3, California 














RROW JUNIOR BOOK 











Penny Goes to Camp 
Carolyn Haywood 


Penny and his adopted brother are off to camp— 
reluctantly at first but soon delighted with campfires, 
crew races and a real Indian counselor. Ages 6-10 $2.00 


Amik 
Luis M. 


Henderson 


Ginnie and 


Geneva 
Catherine Woolley 


Warm story of a 

girl who first 

entérs school at 

the age of 9— 

and learns to get 
along with others. 
Ages 6-10 $2.00 


Wings in the 
Woods 
Robert M. McC lung 


Dan’s lively adven- 
tures on the farm 
and in the woods 
include his search 
for moths and 
butterflies. 
Ages 10-14 


“Absorbing story of 
a beaver from the 
time of his birth to 
maturity ... 

Must book.”— 
Library Journal. 


Ages 10-14 $2.50 $2.50 


Three Little Chinese Girls 


Eleanor Frances Lattimore 


Enchanting and authentic tale of the daily 
doings of three little girls in old Peking. By 
the author of Jeremy's Isle, etc. Ages 6-10 $2.00 


We have a complete new illustrated catalog 
for you. Write to William Morrow & Co., 
Room 1100, 425 Fourth Ave., New York 16 
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The Instructor Recommends 
For Young Readers 


Cc. ELTA VAN NORMAN 


Department of Library Education, 
State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Fish in the Air, story and pictures 
by Kurt Wiese (The Viking Press, 
Inc., 18 E. 48th St., New York 17; 
$2.00). 


Another amusing and colorful pic- 
ture story of China by a great artist. 
It tells what happened when a little 
boy with a great fish kite turned a cor- 
ner and walked into Tai-Fun or The 
Big Wind. 


My Father’s Dragon, by Ruth 
Stiles Gannett; illustrated by Ruth 
C. Gannett (Random House, Inc., 
457 Madison Ave., New York 22; 
$2.00). 

The Herald-Tribune Spring Book 
Festival Award book in the picture- 
books class. “One cold rainy day when 
my father was a little boy,” the story 
begins, “he met an alley cat.” After 
that “my father” had marvelous ad- 
ventures with a baby dragon, tigers to 
whom he gave gum, and a lion whose 
mane he did up in pigtails. A literary 
work of art, a blend of fun and fan- 
tasy, its charm is heightened by the 
beautiful pictures in black and white. 


Peter Paints the U.S.A., by Jean 
Poindexter Colby and the Junior 
Reviewers; illustrated by Arnold 
Edwin Bare (Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7; $2.50). 
Our country seen through the eyes 
of a painter whose pictures are done 
in the manner of a child’s own reac- 
tions on a cross-country trip. A story 
with excellent geographical value. 


Wonderful Story Book, by Mar- 
garet Wise Brown; pictures by J. P. 
Miller (Simon & Schuster, Inc., 
1230 Ave. of the Americas, New 
York 20; $1.50). 

A collection of stories and poems 
about people and animals. Many hu- 
morous, colorful pictures add to the 


charm of this new Big Golden Book. 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


Appleseed Farm, by Emily Taft 
Douglas; Anne Vaughan, illustra- 
tor (Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn. ; 
$1.50). 

Pioneer life with its hardships and 
loneliness is the theme of this story 
of ten-year-old Ada Bartlett, whose 
whole outlook was changed just be- 
cause Johnny Appleseed came along. 


The Barkingtons, by Robin Pal- 
mer; pictures by Flavia Gag (Har- 
per & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16; $2.00). 


A story of a large and somewhat 
jaunty family, who, as Grandmother 
says, “are better than a three-ring cir- 
cus.” Fourteen full-color, and many 
black and white, pictures with the 
same humor and imagination as are 
found in the text. 


Rabbits, by Herbert S. Zim; pic. 
tures by Joy Buba (William Mor- 
row & Co., Inc., 425 Fourth Ave, 
New York 16; $2.00). 


The story of various kinds of rab- 
bits—cottontails, snowshoes, jackrab- 
bits, and others, both wild and tame, 
The simple, large-type text and many 
pictures explain scientifically the hab- 
its of the little creatures, and give 
practical information on their care 
and breeding. 


Star Stories, by Gertrude C. 
Warner; illustrated by Winifred 
Bromhall ( Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon 
St., Boston 8; $1.25). 


A revised edition of a popular but 
accurate guide to identification of the 
stars. The completely rewritten story 
is illustrated by clear, simple diagrams 
of the constellations. 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


Daughter of the Mountains, by 
Louise Rankin; illustrated by Kurt 
Wiese (The Viking Press, Inc., 18 
E. 48th St., New York 17; $2.50). 
Momo of Tibet had long prayed for 
a dog, and Pempa was the answer to 
her prayer. But Pempa was stolen, 
and this is the story of Momo’s long 
journey over the high mountains and 
all the way to Calcutta to rescue her 
pet. A tale of faith and courage by 
an author and an illustrator both of 
whom have lived in the region which 
is described. The Herald-Tribune 
Spring Book Festival Award book for 
children up to twelve years of age. 


Historic Models of Early America, 
and How to Make Them, by C. J. 
Maginley; diagrams by James 
MacDonald (Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., Inc., 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17; $2.50). 


Models which any older boy can 
make with simple inexpensive tools. 
Subjects range from a viking ship to 
objects in early American homes and 
villages. Following a brief historical 
sketch of each object, specifications, 
diagrams, and directions are given. 


Many Mansions from the Bible, 
interpretations by Jessie Orton 
Jones; drawings by Lynd Ward 
(The Viking Press, Inc., 18 E 
48th St., New York 17; $4.50). 


A presentation of Bible passages 
chosen from Genesis to Revelation, 
with the author’s simple, dignified in- 
terpretations. Beautifully illustrated. 


Summer at Yellow Singers, by 
Flora Bailey; illustrated by Ralph 
Ray (The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11; $2.50). 


Two children accompany their pat- 
ents, who are ethnologists, on a ff 
search trip to New Mexico, where they 
live in the home of Yellow Singer, 4 
famous medicine man. Accurate back- 
ground material on the Navahos. 
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Daniel and the Constitution 
(Continued from page 81) 


Captain Webster was now a 
farmer On. a_ poor, 
Hampshire farm. He was a self- 
educated man, having read law by 
himself. His neighbors so loved 
and respected him that they made 
him county judge. 

One summer day when Ezckiel 
and Daniel got into an argument 
over a woodchuck they had caught, 
their father said they should both 
act as lawyers. The woodchuck 
would be the prisoner at the bar. 
He would be the judge. Ezekiel 
made a fine speech in which he ac- 
cused the woodchuck of being a 
thief. He had eaten off the ten- 
der young plants in the garden and 
deserved to die. But Daniel plead- 
ed so eloquently for the life of 
the little creature that he won the 
case. This was Daniel Webster’s 
first speech. The woodchuck was 
taken deep into the woods and set 
free. That made Daniel happy. 

Daniel could not remember when 
he learned to read, he was so young. 
He was such a good reader that the 
farmers for miles around would 
stop their wagons under the old 


elm trees in the Webster yard to | 


hear him. He usually read to them 
from the Bible. Indeed, at that 
time he had few other books from 
which to read. 

When Daniel was fourteen years 
old, his father sent him to Phillips 
Academy, fifty miles away. Judge 
Webster could not afford to send 
both Ezekiel and Daniel. He chose 
to send his frail youngest son, for 
he reasoned that Ezekiel was hearty 
and strong and could make his way 
in the world without the aid of 
book learning if necessary. 

The principal of the academy, in 
examining the boy before allowing 
him to enter, handed Daniel the 
Bible and asked him to read a few 
verses from the twenty-second 
chapter of Luke. Daniel read so 
well that the principal listened to 
him read the entire chapter. He 
was given no other,examinafion. 

At first, the boys at the academy 
made fun of the newcomer’s clothes 
and his country ways. But after 
Daniel had outstripped them and 
stood at the head of all his classes, 
they were bound to admire him. 

There was one thing, however, 
that Daniel could not do. He 
learned many speeches, but could 
not summon enough courage to 
stand up before his schoolmates to 
recite them. 

‘Daniel attended the academy on- 
ly nine months. ‘In that length of 
time he learned what the other 
boys took two years to master. His 
father could not afford to send 
him longer. Instead, he sent Daniel 
to a private teacher who prepared 
him for college for a small sum. 

Daniel entered Dartmouth Col- 
lege at the age of fifteen. While 
there he evercame his shyness and 
was well known on the campus as a 
debater and orator. 

But Daniel was not completely 
happy at college: He thought of 
Ezekiel drudging at home without 
a word of complaint. Their father 
had mortgaged the farm to pay 


stony New ° 


Daniel’s_ college expenses. But 
Daniel insisted that Zeke go to col- 
lege too. So the family made more 
sacrifices, and Zeke finally entered 
Dartmouth the same year that his 
brother graduated. The following 
year Daniel taught school in order 
to help his brother. 

In time Daniel studied law and 
became a fine lawyer. In 1813, he 
was sent to Congress, where he be- 
came the leading statesman from 
the North and the greatest orator 
our country has ever known. 





In January 1830, Senator Robert 
Hayne of South Carolina made a 
brilliant speech in which he at- 


tacked the Constitution and the 


Union. Daniel Webster agreed to 
answer the speech. The following 
day the Senate Chamber was 
packed with those eager to hear his 
reply. Many wondered whether he 
had had énough time for prepara- 
tion. But Webster declared: “By the 
blessing of heaven, the people shall 
know what the Constitution is be- 


fore the sun goes down this day!” 





And they did! For no one knew 
the Constitution better than he. 
His whole life, it seemed, had been 
spent in preparing for this occasion. 
So for four hours he spoke in de- 
fense of the Constitution and a 
united nation. His listeners sat 
spellbound. It was the greatest 
speech that was ever made in Con- 
gress, before or since. He com- 
pletely silenced the enemies of the 
Constitution for a time. Ever aft- 
erward he was known as the “De- 
fender of the Constitution.” 














America ‘back in 1620. 


| QUESTION: 


breakfast? 


off to a flying start! 

















QUESTION: What gift did friendly 
Indians give to the Pilgrims? 


ANSWER: Native corn. But for this, 
| the brave little Pilgrim colony at 

Plymouth, Massachusetts, would not 
have lived through their first winter in 


What is a “winner” 


| ANSWER: See those pictures at the 
right. That’s it .. . a breakfast that will © 
start your day off with a bang. Remem- 
ber—always have cereals at breakfast. 
You see, cereals contain lots of things 
you don’t see, or taste, that help give 
you plenty of pep for school and play. 
So eat a “winner” breakfast—and get 


, TEACHERS: Enlarged reprints available 
for classroom display and lesson use. Just 

| write General Foods Consumer Service 
Department, 250 Park Avenue, New York 

17, N. Y., for as many copies as you need. 


| @ Friendly Posts Cereals 


i 











* CEREAL 


rich-in-energy 
Post’s Toasties, 


*k ... for instance, delicious, 


QUESTION: Is a race won at the ; 
start or the finish? 


ANSWER: At the starting line. Strength 
and zip, and the “extra something” that 
makes a winner, come from good train- 
ing and good eating. That’s why so 
many athletes start each day right with 
a “winner” breakfast. 


Sila 


MILK 


BREAD AND 
BUTTER 


(or fortified margarine) 
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Hew | -- Fascinating (1 -- Effective {11 | 
TEACHING AIDS 


4A World of Fun and Knowledge In 


OUR WORLD 


Full Color Cut-Outs of Foreign Countries 


ARABIA 
AFRICA 
AUSTRALIA FRANCE 

ESKIMOS OF ALASKA 


NETHERLANDS MEXICO 
CHINA JAPAN 
SWITZERLAND INDIA 


NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS 


You can help your pupils learn about the peoples and customs of other lands 
through this engaging and instructive little medium with a very minimum of 
conscientious instruction. This tells them with photographic clarity how little 
families like their own live, dress, travel, work and play thousands of miles from 
their own sclfool room. 


These books contain everything you need to demonstrate the outstanding char- 
acteristics of our international neighbors. Let your pupils make up attractive 
classroom displays using these beautiful full color cut-outs. 


CONTENTS: 30 or more true-to-life illustrations—especially designed for easy 
assembly and to stand up and form a little stage set or family group—16 pages 
each 8%” x 11” in full natural colors. Complete and interesting facts are printed 
on the back of each figure. 

EE/ Free! IF THE ORDER BLANK BELOW is mailed by 
September 30th covering an order of 3 or more books of 
OUR WORLD Cut-Outs you will receive FREE a World 
Map 6 feet by 4 feet in full color to help the pupils locate 
these interesting countries in relation to their own. 





SPECIAL QUANTITY OFFER 


You may order one or more copies of any or 
all of the above titles at the following prices: 


.....15¢€ 11 to 25 copies 
_...10¢ ea. 26 or more copies 


Single copy 65c ea. 


2 to 10 copies 


FOSTER & STEWART PUBLISHING CORP. 
210 Ellicott St., Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
Please send me __...__. copies of Our World Cut-Outs indicated below. I en- 
close $__ _.. to pay for the order at rates shown above. 
(0 North American Indians [J Australia 0 India 
[) Eskimos of Alaska OO Netherlands (1) Arabia 
0 Switzerland 0 Mexico 0 China 


() Japan 
—) France 
O Africa 


NAME... 





ADDRESS 
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The Instructor Recommends 


For Teachers to Use 


RUTH M. NORTHWAY 


Principal, Elementary Schools, 
Hastings-on-Hudson, New York 


SCHOOL TEXTS 


“Graphic Geography Series,” by 
J. M. Morgan and E. M. Rauch 
(Adams Book Co., Inc., 66 Beaver 
St., New York 4; each book $.50). 
Europe; United States; North 
America; South America; Asia- 
Africa; Australia. 

This inexpensive workbook is truly 
“an atlas, a geographical reader, and 
a study guide.” Emphasis is put up- 
on the relationship between man’s ac- 
tivities and his natural environment. 
Maps, tests, and study activities con- 
tribute to this understanding. 


“Health and Personal Develop- 
ment Series,” by Dorothy Baruch, 
Elizabeth Montgomery, and others 
(Scott, Foresman & Co., 433 E. 
Erie Street, Chicago 11). Good 
Times with Our Friends, grade 1; 
$.69. Three Friends, grade 2; $.78. 
Five in a Family, grade 3; $.78. 
The Girl Next Door, grade 4; 
$.90. 

Based upon modern research con- 
cerning the importance of emotional 
response in children, the realistic 
story content presents typical situa- 
tions in the lives of all children. 
Through “case study” story develop- 
ment and planned discussion a series 
of mental-hygiene concepts conducive 
to happier living are developed. 


Kittle’s Penmanship, Books 1-8, 
by Ruth E. Kittle (American Book 
Co., 88 Lexington Ave., New York 
16; $.80 each). 

These “Retrace Build Worksheets” 
offer a complete program in penman- 
ship ranging from the study of manu- 
script forms in Books One and Two, 
through the transition of manuscript to 
cursive in third grade, and a program 
of cursive writing, which correlates 
writing, spelling, and language (for 
Books Four to Eight). These books 
are scientifically planned to present 
letter forms sequentially. 


“The Laidlaw Basic Readers,” by 
Gerald A. Yoakam, Kathleen B. 
Hester, and Louise Abney (Laidlaw 
Brothers, Inc., 221 Fourth Ave., 
New York 3). Reading Readiness: 
We Go to School, $48. Preprim- 
ers: We Learn to Read, $.36; Up 
the Reading Road, $.40. Primer: 
On the Way to Story Land, $1.00. 
Book One: Making Story Book 
Friends, $1.16. Book Two: Stories 
We Like, $1.28. Book Three: 
Children Everywhere, $1.40. 
Recognition of the need of readi- 
ness for the introduction of new con- 
cepts and skills throughout the entire 
reading program is made by this se- 
ries. The content is adapted to the 
interest levels of specific ages, and 
the vocabulary is scientifically devel- 
oped. The speech-development pro- 
gram makes speech an integral i of 
reading through the medium of radio 
scripts, choral poems, plays, and games. 


See Your Grammar, by Bruce A. 
Finley (University Pub. Co., 1126 
Q St., Lincoln 1, Neb.; $.33). 

A new approach to the teaching of 
parts of speech has been made possible 
through the analogies between gram- 
matical terms and objects which the 
pupils know. Practice material using 
colorful content which will stimulate 
interest in the use of parts df specch, 
jingles which amuse while they teach, 
and cartoons which present speech 
facts vividly, make grammar fun to 
study. 


PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


Better Ways of Growing Up, by 
John E. Crawford and Luther E. 
Woodward (Muhlenberg Press, 
1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, 
Pa.; $3.00). 

Mental hygiene is becoming increas- 
ingly more important in the school 
curriculum. Written in language that 
teen-agers understand, and including 
pages of self quizzes which help them 
to measure their own personality de- 
velopment, this text offers to admin- 
istrators, teachers, and supervisors, a 
vital approach to teen-age problems. 


Measuring and Guiding Individ- 
ual Growth, by Benjamin D. 
Wood and Ralph Haefner, illus- 
trated by Joseph Paige (Silver 
Burdett Co., 45 E. 17th St., New 
York 3; $4.60). 


A comprehensive treatment of three 
interrelated phases of education: indi- 
vidual differences, measuring instru- 
ments, and guidance are presented in 
the form of discussions among admin- 
istrators, laymen, ,teachers, and _ stu- 
dents. Guidance of learners at every 
level is emphasized. 


Radio in Elementary Education, 
by Roy D. Willey and Helen Ann 
Young (D.C. Heath and Co., 285 
Columbus Ave., Boston 16; $3.50). 


Detailed suggestions for the use of 
radio-lesson plans and special tech- 
niques in terms of subject matter and 
grade levels are presented in this text. 
Types of service offered by radio to the 
schools are explained; advice is given 
on standards for, and evaluation and 
selection of; radio programs for the 
school; illustrations of the best teaching 
practices with radio are presented. 


Speech in the Elementary School, 
by Lorna Shogren Werner (Row, 
Peterson & Co., 1911 Ridge Ave., 
Evanston, IIl.; $2.00). 


“Eventually,” say the authors, “re- 
medial speech will have the same sta- 
tus in public schools which remedial 
reading now enjoys.” This book gives 
a suggested program for speech im- 
provement in the elementary school 
with emphasis on speech analysis, de- 
veloping speech fundamentals, and 
detailed suggestions for vitalizing such 
speech activities as storytelling, read- 
ing aloud, and interpretative speech. 
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New Friends for David 
(Continued from page 27) 


“Did you say chocolate milk? 
What kind of cows give chocolate 
milk?” asked David seriously. The 
milkman gave him a surprised look. 
Then he saw how David’s eyes were 
twinkling. “Brown ones, of course,” 
he chuckled. “You should know 
that! You’re a farmer!” 

Old Ned started up without be- 
ing told. ‘The milkman stood up on 
the step of the wagon and, as soon 
as Old Ned stopped again, he 
jumped off arid went toward an- 
other house. To David's surprise, 
the horse began to move slowly on 
down the street. But he remem- 
bered what the milkman! had said 
about how well Old Ned knew the 
route, so he didn’t worry. At the 
end of the block, just as Old Ned 
came to a stop again, the milkman 
reappeared from behind the last 
house. He came to the milk wagon 
and refilled his carrier. By this time 
Old Ned had taken them across the 
street and stopped again. 

“Come along with me to the next 
house. I collect there today,” said 
the milkman. 

“Collect what?” 
curiously. 

“Oh, that means that Mrs. Blaine 
wants me to stop so she can pay me 
for the milk I left there last week. 
You'll like Mrs. Blaine, and I think 
she'll be glad to know there’s a 
handy, dependable boy in the 
neighborhood. She has a little ba- 
by, and often needs someone to run 
errands for her.” 

At Mrs. Blaine’s back door there 
was a delicious spicy smell. 

“Mmmmmmm,” sniffed the milk- 
man. “Cookies, I'll bet!” 

“Step inside,” said the smiling 
woman who answered his knock. 
“I see you have a helper today.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Blaine. This is David 
Carey, a new neighbor of yours.” 

“I am happy to know you, David. 
I hope you'll like it here in our 
neighborhood.” The friendliness in 
her voice made Davy feel warm 
and comfortable inside. 

“Thank you,” he answered. “I’m 
sure I will.” 

“Help yourselves to some cookies 
while I find my purse,” she invited 
with another smile. 

“Thanks,” said the milkman. 
Then, winking at David, he went 
on, “We might as well find out 
whether they taste as good as they 
smell!” 

When Mrs. Blaine returned with 
her purse, a fat little brown puppy 
was following her. 

“Mrs. Blaine,” said the milkman, 
as he counted out her change, 
“David might be the answer to your 4 
problem of what to do with Buffy 
while you are away on your va- 
cation. He had a dog of his own 
on the farm and he’d know just 
how to take care of him.” 

David was already down on the 
floor making friends with Buffy. 
“Do you think you could take 
him home and care for him, 
David?” asked Mrs. Blaine. “We 
are going Saturday morning, and 
we'll be gone only one week.” 

David’s voice was choked with 


asked David 








both happiness and molasses cooky. 


“I’m sure Mom will let me. She 
misses Zipper too,” he said happily. 

“Can you ask her, and let me 
know this afternoon?” Mrs. Blaine 
inquired, as she gathered the dog 
up in her arms to keep him from 
following them out of the door. 

David had to run to keep up wrnh 
the milkman’s long swift steps as 
they hurried back to the wagon. 
The farther they went along the 
route the happier he felt. He could 
see that he was really saving his 
new friend some time and many 








steps. ~They worked out a little 
game of signals. If the milkman 
held up one hand when he came 
from behind a house, David knew 
he wanted a pound of butter. If 
he waved his hand David got a bot- 
tle of buttermilk, and if he made a 
fist of his hand David ran to meet 
him with a carton of cottage cheese. 

He was so busy helping, and 
thinking about the fun he would 
have playing with Buffy while 
Mrs. Blaine was away on her vaca- 
tion, that he was surprised when 





the milkman said, “Well, David, 
here we are at your corner again, 
I’ll have an extra hour in the gar- 
den today because you came out to 
make friends with Old Ned. Take 
this quart bottle of chocolate milk 
home with you, and be sure to tell 
your mother it came from a brown 
cow!” And he drove away chuck- 
ling at their little joke. 

“Thank you, sir,” David called 
after him. Then he turned and ran 
toward home. And now his face 
was just as bright as the day. 








NUTRITION TRAINING PAYS 





GOOD DIETS 


























DECEMBER APRIL 











How diets improved in six midwestern 
schools after emphasis on nutrition. 


MATERIALS ARE FREE 








= se = 
7 ee s 
detail a at oe 
Among the tested materials available 
to you are the Diet Survey and Nutri- 
tion Information Tests. With them you 
can quickly gauge your group’s knowl- 
ge of nutrition and discover where 
eating habits are faulty. 





"What'll it be, madam?”’ 


What do children eat when they 
have a choice of foods? That de- 
pends, of course, on what they like 
. . » but it depends also on the 
training they have had in the im- 
portance of eating a well-balanced 
diet. And that’s where you, as a 
teacher, come in. For you are in a 
good position to influence the eat- 
ing habits of your class—by intro- 
ducing nutrition study into your 
curriculum this term. The materials 
and individual guidance for such 
study are readily available to you 
through General Mills’ “Program 
of Assistance in Nutrition and 
Health Education’’—now in its 
fourth year. 


All over the country, teachers 
like yourself, who realize the great 
need for improving diet standards, 
are starting classroom nutrition 
projects with the help of General 
Mills. By the end of the school 
year, judging by past experience, 
these classes will show definite im- 
provement in eating habits. 

If you would like to know more 
about adapting a nutrition program 
to meet your particular needs, mail 
this coupon today. 


General Mills 


Makers of Enriched Flours + Restored Cereals 
Vitamin Products 


Copyright 1948, General Mills, Inc. 


EDUCATION SECTION, Dept. of Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minn, 


Please send me the following: 


[_] Information about your nutrition program. 


I 

I 

I 

I Name 
I Position__ 
I School 
I Address 
| City 


3.4 
i 


[_] Free subscription to News Exchange (news sheet of Nutrition Education information}, Hy 


— | 
State___ 
j 
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Text-Workbooks— 


Numbers for You 
Book A, Grade 1; Book B, Grade 2 


Color used throughout 
Clever illustrations 


appealing content—well motivated 
development is continuous 
learning steps are carefully graded 
Clear, Easily Followed Directions for the Children 
ComPLETE directions and suggestions for the TEACHER 





Number Practice for You 
Grades 3-4-5-6-7-8 
Guipance — Prosiems AND Practice — Ser TEsts 
In each grade each remedial area is treated as 
a complete whole and is confined to one unit. 
Ease of assignment is an outstanding feature. 


Number Practice Number Pracfice 


“Minimum teacher direction 
*Maximum pupil help 


“Minimum cost 


Fill out coupon on Page 108 for further information——-FREE 
LYONS & CARNAHAN 


2500 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 














No fuss — no mess 
with Feather-Mark 
BROAD LINE, the 
perfect drawing in- 
strument. Same point 
writes instant dry lines 
of varied widths. You 
can depend on it always 
for quick, workmanlike 
gesee* flash cards, 
rawings, Charts, graphs 
and 1001 other class- 
room uses. 

This aluminum, precis- 
ion-made, feather-light 
marking pen dries as it 
writes — it’s indelible and 

smudgeproof on paper, 
wood, glass, leather, plastics, 
cloth, cellophane. Feather- 
Mark BROAD LINE, with its 
leak-proof barrel, is practi- 
cally made to order for class 
room use. 
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TEACHERS! PRINCIPALS! 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION! 
ORDER NOW! 











FEATHER-MARK INK 
“Dries as you write.”’ 
In black © blue © green « red 
2 oz. 35¢ —8 oz. $1.25 
16 oz. $2.25 


6 to 23 pens — $1.75 ea. 
24 to 143 pens — $1.50 ea. 
144 pens and over — $1.25 ea. 


only *00 


with kit sized bottle 
of Feather-Mark Ink. 

















PACKARD PAPER & TWINE CO. 


514 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y 
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CLUB EXCHANGE—— 


THIS free service is open to teachers and pupils in the first eight 
grades. You may reply to the notices given here or send in one of 
your own. In such a notice, try to mention some point of special 
interest in your locality. Plan to have your pupils answer all letters 
received—at least those received during’the six weeks following pub- 
lication of your notice. All notices must be concerned chiefly with 


the exchange of correspondence, 
signed by the teachers themselves. 


give complete addresses, and be 


Send notices early, addressed to: 


Club Exchange, THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


Arkansas.—Our sixth-, seventh-, and 
eighth-grade pupils would like to ex- 
change letters, pictures, souvenirs, and 
products with classes in the United 
States, Canada, and foreign countries. 
Those interested in the “Wonder State” 
might enjoy writing to us. Address: 
Miss Ruth Crumby or Miss Wilna 
Piper, West Memphis, Arkansas. 


Australia.—_My seventh-grade pupils 
and I should like to exchange letters 
and pictures with schools in the United 
States or elsewhere. Woodville is a 
large industrial suburb of Adelaide, 
capital of South Australia. The coun- 
try round Adelaide grows wheat, olives, 
oranges, almonds, and hay. The fac- 
tories of Woodville make motor bodies, 
textiles, and general hardware. Address: 
Mr. Robert Jolly, Primary School, 
Woodville, South Australia. 


Colorado.—The pupils and teacher 
of a small rural school, grades one to 
eight, would like to correspond with 
other pupils and teachers anywhere in 
America or in foreign countries. Be- 
cause of winter weather conditions, 
our school starts in March and lasts 
through the summer until November. 
We live near Mesa Verde National 
Park. Address: Mrs. Leon Holgate, 
c/o Fort Lewis, Hesperus, Colorado. 


Illinois.—The pupils of my rural 
school; grades one to eight, would like 
to correspond with pupils of other 
schools in the United States and for- 


7 


eign countries. Since we live in the 
historic “Lincoln section” of Illinois 
we can send you interesting booklets, 
Address: Mrs. Martha L. File, Hun- 
ter School, Greenville, Illinois, 


Illinois.—-The pupils of my fourth 
grade and’ I should like to exchange 
letters, souvenirs, and post cards with 
fourth-grade pupils and teachers from 
all states and foreign countries. We, 
live near Chicago. Address mail to: 
Miss Florence Peters, Northbrook Pub- 
lic School, Northbrook, Illinois. 


Kansas.—My pupils in fifth grade 
and I should like to exchange letters, 
post cards, art work, and pictures with 
children and teachers in other states 
and foreign countries. We are located 
near a large salt mine. Address all 
mail to: Miss Clara Petefish, Box 256, 
Haven, Kansas. 


Kentucky.—Pupils of Pleasant Hill 
and Fair View Schools, grades one to 
eight, would like to hear from pupils 
in other schools everywhere. These pu- 
pils live in the “hills” about halfway 
between Lincoln’s birthplace and 
Mammoth Cave. Address: Miss Nancy 
Priddy, R.D. 2, Upton, Kentucky. 


New York.—The pupils of the fourth 
grade of Minetto Union School would 
like to exchange letters and_ pictures 
with other pupils of fourth grade. 
Address mail to: Miss Leah Wilber, 
Minetto, New York. 





Adopt an ptustriian School! 


HRouGH “school adoptions” 
T educational institutions in the 
United States have available an ef- 
fective method for giving personal- 
ized assistance to schools in the 
war-devastated countries and, at 
the same time, for building mutual 
ties which can yield rich education- 
al and cultural benefits to the 
participants. The plan lends it- 
self to ready use by almost any 
schooi which wishes to contribute 
to world-wide democracy and peace 
through educational reconstruction. 

Correspondence between forty- 
three Austrian and American 
schools has already been effected 
through the US Allied Commission 
for Austria, with the co-operation 
of the Austrian Ministry of Educa- 
tion and the Austro-American In- 
stitute of Education. 

Any school wishing to “adopt” 
an institution should communicate 
with the Education Division of the 
US Allied Commission for Austria 
(APO, c/o Postmaster, New York, 
N.Y.), which is prepared to furnish 
on request the names and data 
of Austrian schools interested in 
“adoption.” An American school 
usually prefers to “adopt” an insti- 


tution whose purposes and student 
body are similar to its own. An 
American elementary school, for 
example, will “adopt” a Volks- 
schule in Austria. 

American correspondents are re- 
quested to send a brief description 
of their school and mention the 
number of pupils and staff who 
may be counted on to engage in the 
interschool correspondence, The 
Austrian schools will conduct their 
correspondence in English, unless 
letters in German are requested. 

To initiate the venture, the 
American school usually arranges 
for pupils and staff members to 
send letters to the “adopted” school, 
expressing their interest and de- 
scribing their school program. 
Packages may be sent at once oF 
may await replies indicating spe- 
cific needs. 

Because of the extensive wal 
damage and present poverty, the 
material aid that American schools 
thus render is of primary impor 
tance. No less vital to the “adopt 
ed” schools is the boost in morale 
which they receive in their coura 
geous attempts to carry on undef 
extremely difficult conditions. 
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Clams for Lunch 
(Continued from page 22) 


the bucket was full. “Look, more 
cams!” said Billy, “Shall I get an- 
other bucket from the cabin?” 

Mamma stood up. “Never mind, 
Son. We have all that we can eat 
right now. We shouldn’t take more 
than we can use.” 

Billy was glad to quit. The sharp 
barnacles that cling to rocks along 
the shore had cut and scratched his 
hands, and they. were cold and 
stinging from the salt water. “Can 
we eat the clams now?” he asked. 

“We'll have them for lunch,” 
Mamma said. “You may help pre- 
pare them if you wish.” 

Billy took a clam from the bucket 
and tried to pry it open but the 
shells stuck together like iron 
clamps. When he reached home, 
he took a knife and tried to pry the 
shells apart but it was no use. “I 
guess Nancy was right when she 
called them ‘clamps,’ ” he said. 

“Yes,” Daddy said, “they have a 
strong muscle inside that holds the 
shells together. Now, first of all, 
we'll get out the sand.” 

“But how?” Billy wondered. “We 
can’t get them open.” 

“Easy.” Daddy 
clams into a big tub filled with wa- 
ter. Then he poured some corn 
meal in with the clams and said, 
“Now, watch.” 

Billy’s eyes widened as the shells 
slowly opened and long, dark necks 
pushed out. “What are they do- 
ing?” he gasped. 

“The clams like corn meal better 
than sand,” Daddy said, “so they 
take in the corn meal and push out 
the sand.” 

“I wish spinach would clean it- 
self like that,” Mamma laughed. 

“Can we eat them now?” Nancy 
asked. 

Mamma led the way into the 
kitchen and Daddy dumped the 
clams into a pan of hot water on 
the stove. It seemed only a few 
minutes after Mamma put the lid 
on that she called, “The clams are 
ready. Come and eat.” 

The clamshells had all opened, 
and Daddy put several on each 
plate. “Now take a fork and dig 
the clam out like this.” He showed 
them how to do it. “Then dip it 
in this melted butter, and eat it.” 

The children tried it. “Yummy!” 
said Billy. “I’m glad we learned 
how to dig clams.” 

“I’m glad I helped get clamps,” 
Nancy said. And they all laughed. 


The Shrimp Boat 


(Continued from page 22) 


other shore, they’d have to cross 
back again. -Just then Billy felt his 
hand in Daddy’s. It was big and 
strong. And the boat was quieting 
down. “We're in a cove away from 
the wind,” Daddy said. 

“Ready to get shrimp,” Skipper 
said, and he started’ winding a 
crank. The big sieve at the front 
of the boat dipped into the water. 
The boat scooped along slowly. 
Then the skipper wound the crank 
again and slowly the big sieve came 
cut of the water. “Hey,” Billy 


dumped the . 





yelled excitedly and pointed, “hey, 
look! See all that wiggling stuff!” 

The sieve was filled with a pink 
wiggling mass. Billy stared at it. 
“Wow,” he shouted. “A million 
shrimps, I bet! Look at them curl 
u vs 
“Yes,” the skipper laughed, “and 
see all the nice big crabs.” 

“Look at the pincers on their 
claws,” Billy cried. “I shouldn’t 
want to be pinched by them.” 

“Neither would I,” the skipper 
said. He was lifting the lids from 
the big tubs of hot water. 





“What are you going to cook?” 
Billy asked. 

“Fish,” Daddy told him. 
watch.” 

The skipper put on heavy leather 
gloves. Then he picked up a long- 
handled dipper, scooped shrimp 
and crabs from the sieve, and 
dumped them into the water. “We 
cook our shellfish right here on 
the boat,” he explained to Billy. 


“You 


“Then when we reach shore, they. 


are all ready to sell. It saves us a 
lot of time.” 


Billy sniffed. “They smell good.” 


The skipper fished the shrimp 
and crabs out of the hot water and 
put in a fresh batch. After that he 
picked up a cooked shrimp and 
waved it in the air to cool. Finally 
he handed it to Billy. “Want a 
taste?” 

Billy pulled away but Daddy said, 
“Eat it. They’re good.” 

Billy took the shrimp. It felt 
hard and crackly. He looked up at 
the skipper. 

Skipper laughed. “Here.” He 
took a shrimp. “Crack it like a 

(Continued on page 96) 





Investigation into the etiology of many epidemics of 
gastroenteritis and typhoid has revealed that contami- 
nated well and tap water were the offending agents. 


NO EPIDEMIC HAS BEEN 


CARBONATED BEVERAGES: laboratory and clinical 
observations indicate that the action of carbon dioxide 
is both bacteriostatic and fungicidal against many 
pathogenic organisms. It is particularly effective 
against the colon-typhoid group. }25 


950,000 B. coli per cc. de- 
creased to 20,000 in 28 


hours. 


200,000 typhoid bacilli 
reduced to 25,000 in 4 
hours. 


The above figures were the result of tests by Young, 
Sherwood and others in which bacteria were dropped into 
a bottled carbonated beverage containing 2.6 volumes of 


carbonic gas. 


Modern techniques employed by the manufacturers of 
bottled carbonated beverages embody the highest prin- 
ciples of chemistry, bacteriology and engineering. 


1. Young, C. C., and Sherwood, N. P.: J. Indust. & Chem. Eng., 


3:495, 1911. 


2. Koser, S..A., and Skinner, W. W.: J. Bact., 7:111, 1922. 
8. Donald, J. R., Jones, C. L., and Maclean, A. R. M.: Am, J. Pub. 


‘Health, Feb., 1924. 


no epidemic 


has been traced to 
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2 YR BE PE ME SOR DT  LI 


Maat ut? 


Helpful Teaching Materials 


HOW TO 
ORDER 


Section, Dansville, N.Y. 


COUNCIL ON CANDY, Natiunal Confectioners’ 
Assn., 1 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, 


FREE Please send me free Teach- 


ing Kit containing full-color wall charts 
(1) Energy Foods, (2) Ingredients of 
Candy, (3) Candy Eating Chart. Also send 
me copies of graphic folders, re- 
producing in 82 by 11 size (to fit stu- 
dents’ notebooks) the large charts nated 
above. (State grade taught 


Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. & 


Zone State 


9-48 IN 8 
am ee we oe ee ee ee eee 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON G RAND 
1501 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


FREE 


room hanger in color and the 40-page lec- 
“Shoes Thru the Ages,” 


to in your advertisement on page 90 of 


Piease send me the class- 


ture guide, referred 


this issue. 
Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. G 
Zone State 


9-48 IN 84 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


YOUNG AMERICA MAGAZINES 
32 £. 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


FREE 


sample copies: 
copies of YOUNG AMERICA JUNIOR 
READER, Grades 2-3; 
copies of YOUNG AMERICA READER, 
Grades 4-5; 
as copies of YOUNG AMERICA, Grades 


Please send me the following 


Name__ _ 


School 


P.O. & 


Zone State 


9-48 IN 112 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
45 East 17th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


FREE Please send me a copy of 


“Good Tools for Good Teaching,” a bro- 
chure discussing the characteristics of good 
teaching-learning programs and describing 
briefly the significant features of seven 
basic elementary programs. 


Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. & 


Zone . State 


9-48 IN 241 


KELLOGG COMPANY, Home Economics Dept. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


FREE Please send me _. copies 


(one for each pupil) of your leaflet of 
breakfast menus, recipes and hints, (See 
page 101.) 


Name 


School 


School Address__ 


P.O. G 
Zone... State 


9-48 IN 125 
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Clip coupons offering materials you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
quired information, and mail in an envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Coupon 


(For other coupons see pages 102, 104, 108). 


Ed. Dept. 


INT'L CELLUCOTTON PROD. CO., 
1 98 Chicago 11, Ill. 


, 919 N. Michigan Ave., 


FREE Please send me free: 


Full details on the movie, “The Story 
Menstruation,” by Walt Disney Produc- 
tions; 
copies of the booklet, 
sonally Yours”; 
one Menstrual 
classroom use. 


“Very Per- 
Physiology Chart for 


Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. G 
Zone State 


9-48 IN 38 


GEL-STEN SUPPLY CO., INC. 
Brookfield, Illinois 


FREE 


your 


Please send me without cost 
C Gel-Sten 
hectograph ink. 


descriptive folder on: 
Workbooks 
(] Gel-Sten gelatin school duplicator and 


printed in 


supplies. 


Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. & 
Zone —. State__ 


9-48 IN 146 


U.S. BEET SUGAR ASSOCIATION 
1001 Tower Bidg., Washington 5, 


FREE Send me your 20-piece 


Classroom Kit on the Sugar Beet (Wall 
Chart, Photographs of the Beet Sugar In- 
dustry, 36-page Teaching Manual, and il- 
lustrated 62-page book, “The Silver 
Wedge,”) for a unit in intermediate and 
upper grades. 


D.C. 


Name 





St. or R.D. 


P.O. & 
Zone__ 


9-48 IN 4 


OLD NICK G BIT-O-HONEY 
1501 Locust St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


F R E E Please send me free 


“World of Tomorrow Bookmarks.” Gaily 
printed on heavy stock, they illustrate the 
topics: “Nature’s Wonders,” “Man-made 
Marvels,” and “Science and Invention.” 
Order at least 3 for each student. (Offer 
limited to U.S.) 


Name______ 





St. or R.D. 


P.O. G 
Zone 


State. 
9-48 IN 120 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Educ. Service Dept. 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 


FREE Send me Ipana’s 5-Way Plan 
for Dental Health; Colored Wall Chart; 
Cardboard Model of Set of Teeth; Teach- 
er’'s Manual; Daily Care Score Sheet; and 
Individual Dental Certificates. 


Grade(s) Taught Class Enroliment 


Name 





School 


School Address 
P.O. G 
Zone State 


9-48 IN 1 
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An Introduction to a Departmentalized School 
(Continued from page 44) 


makes pencil and ink designs along 
the edges of the pages, and a stuffer 
puts pencils, papers—’most every- 
thing—between pages of books and 
tears the books apart in no time. I 
do hope that you’ll each keep a 
notebook for your assignments rath- 
er than scribble them all over the 
pages and covers of your books. 
Don’t worry about having strength 
enough to carry your books. Here 
comes Mr. Athletics to tell you all 
about our physical-education pro- 
gram. (£xits.) 

(Mr. Athletics paces in. He car- 
ries a basketball. He walks slowly 
around Joan and Richard, looking 
them over carefully.) 

MR. ATHLETICS (to Richard)— 
Like football? 

RICHARD—Yes, indeed! 

MR. ATHLETICS (to Joan)—Ever 
do any folk dancing? 

JOAN—A little. — 

MR. ATHLETICS (to Richard)— 
Intend to try out for the basketball 
team? 

RICHARD—I’d like to! 

MR. ATHLETICS—We need good 
cheer leaders every school term. 

jyoan—I know all the junior-high- 
school cheers! 

MR. ATHLETICS—Fine! You'll en- 
joy your physical-education class- 
es. Remember, whether you make 
the team or not, come to the games. 
Perhaps you might be in the band 
or in the orchestra! (He exits as 
Mr. Band, carrying a trumpet, and 
Miss Orchestra, carrying a violin, 
enter.) 

(Mr. Band shakes Richard’s 
hand; Miss Orchestra shakes Joan’s 
hand, and says, “How nice to see 
you.”) 

MR. BAND—We can teach you to 
play any band instrument. And 
think of all the parades we join! 
(He parades back and forth across 
the stage.) 

MISS ORCHESTRA—In our orches- 
tra you will have fun playing with 
other musicians, some of whom 
may be famous later on. We play 
for special occasions for the school 
and for the public. 

MR. SCHOOL PAPER (running on 
stage, pad and pencil ready for ac- 
tion) —Pardon this interruption, but 
the presses are rolling. Our school 
paper prints the latest and hest 
news. (Joan and Richard proud- 
ly give their answers in turn as 
Mr. School Paper asks questions 
and writes answers on a pad. 
Miss Orchestra and Mr. Band exit.) 
Your names, please? 

jyoan—Joan McKee. 

RICHARD—Richard Wilson. 

MR. SCHOOL PAPER—Your former 
schools? 

yoAN—McKee Elementary. 

RICHARD—Wilson. 

MR. SCHOOL PAPER—Hobbies? 

JoAN—I like to knit sweaters. 

RIGHARD—I have my own wood- 
shop at home. 

JOAN—Aren’t you going to ask me 
what I want to do when I finish 
school? 

MR. SCHOOL PAPER—No, that’s a 
high-school question. In junior 
high school, Miss McKee, we are 
more interested in the development 


of your personality in order that 
you may succeed jn any career that 
you may later choose. 

JOAN—My personality? 

MISS LIBRARY (enters in time to 
join the conversation; she carries 
two books and some reading lists) — 
We have many interesting books on 
teen-age personality development 
in the library. (Exit Mr. School 
Paper.) I brought one for each of 
you to read as a starter. This one 
is for you, Joan. It is called Living 
Your Life. Richard’s is entitled 
Gentlemen Aren’t Sissies. | hope 
that you'll come to the library as 
often as you can. I have so many 
other books I’d like to show you, 
as well as current magazines oad 
newspapers. (She gives them each 
reading lists.) Here are a few 
reading lists you may enjoy examin- 
ing. (She exits as Mr. Schedule 
enters. He carries two class cards.) 

MR. SCHEDULE (to Joan)—Your 
class card, Miss McKee, and (to 
Richard) Mr. Wilson, your class 
card, 

yoan—Thank you, Mr.—Mr.— 

MR. SCHEDULE—Mr. Schedule. | 
am pleased to meet you. Your 
card explains your daily class pro- 
gram. Oh, I do hope that you are 
not wanderers, meanderers, or pro- 
cras-ti-na-tors. 

RICHARD—I hope not. 

MR. SCHEDULE— You wouldn't be- 
lieve how long it takes some folks to 
learn. where their classes meet. 
They wander all about the building, 
get confused when the hall squad 
tries to direct them, put off doing 
things until the last minute, and 
come late to many of the school 
events that Miss Calendar will now 
discuss with you. (He exits as 
Miss Calendar enters, carrying a 
large calendar. Her speech should 
be adapted to the schedule of events 
in the school where this program is 
presented.) 

MISS CALENDAR—How do you do. 
Welcome to our junior high school. 
I know that you will be interested 
to hear about the many fine pro- 
grams our school has throughout 
the term. We observe many nation- 
al and state holidays. Some of 
these holidays—Constitution Day, 
Emancipation Day, Columbus Day, 
Pan-American Day, Book Week, 
Child Health Day, and American 
Education Week—will be commem- 
orated with suitable programs in 
your classrooms. For Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, Washington’s Birthday, 
Lincoln’s Birthday, Valentine Day, 
Easter, and Mother’s Day, we usu- 
ally have auditorium programs. 
These and other events will be an- 
nounced in the principal’s bulletins 
and in the school paper. You'll en- 
joy our chorus, band, and orchestra 
concerts. Perhaps you'll try out for 
one of our plays. 

JOAN—I’ve been in school plays 
since the first grade. 

RICHARD—I was a king in a third- 
grade play. 

MISS CALENDAR—We are always 
happy to have experienced players. 
Your English teacher will tell you 
about the program auditions. 

(Continued on page 89) 
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An Introduction to a 
Departmentalized School 


(Continued from page 88) 


(Miss. Calendar exits and Joan 
and Richard examine the building 
chart which Mr. Building left on 
the stand. School Spirit enters un- 
observed.) 

RICHARD— 
| wonder what’s behind this door, 
Under lock and key on the second 

floor. 

SCHOOL SPIRIT~ 
Soap, towels, mop, and broom 
Reside neatly in that little room. 

RICHARD (turns around and sees 
School Spirit) —We thought that we 
had met everyone. Who are you? 

SCHOOL SPIRIT— 

School Spirit! Ill walk to school 
with you each day. 

And help you, both in work and 
play. 

In homeroom and class, I'll be at 
your side. 

You’ll find that I make an excellent 
guide. 

I'll give you the pep to cheer at 
each game; 

I'll help you to win honor-roll 
fame. 

It takes many things to make good 
schools— 

Buildings, faculty, programs, and 
rules. 

As she speaks, Miss Calendar and 

Miss Faculty, Mr. Building and al- 

so Mr. Schedule come on stage.) 

Music, dances, contests, games, 

Books with a great variety of 
names; 

Mr. School Paper, Mr. Athletics, 

Miss Textbook, Miss Orchestra and 

Mr. Band, and Miss Library come 

on stage.) 

Citizens whose tax payments ensure 

Education for all, the rich and the 
poor ; 

(Mr. and Mrs. Citizen take places 

on the stage.) 

Girls and boys are proud to be 

A part of a school community. 

MISS HAMILTON—Now, Joan and 
Richard, are you ready to join us 
in our efforts to have a successful 
school ? 

JOAN AND RICHARD—Yes! Yes! 

MISS HAMILTON—Then let’s hear 
you cheer. 

(The whole group lines up across 
the front of the stage and cheers 
loudly. ) 


EDITORIAL Note: Living Your Life, 
by C. C. Crawford, is published by 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston 16. The 
book Gentlemen Aren’t Sissies, by 
R. H. Jonathan, is published by the 
John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia 7. 


Organizing the Rural 
Community 
(Continued from page 24) 


Let their responsibility be to pro- 
vide the sociat atmosphere while 
you are building up the interests of 
the group. With my small groups, 
I encouraged the careful planning 
ot each meeting around a central 
theme. The mothers enjoyed com- 
ing up with novel ideas for the en- 
tertainment. To help them get 
started, I opened my party files for 
their use, but it was not long before 
my files had been depleted and they 
were searching for new ideas. Thus, 





it. was not unusual for the county 
nurse to arrive to speak and find 
that meeting celebrating the arrival 
of a new baby in the community, 
complete with appropriate decora- 
tions and favors. 

Birthdays were always celebrated, 
sometimes two or three at a time. 
The pleasure that this type of meet- 
ing gave, together with the oppor- 
tunity for creative work which it 
brought into their lives, made the 
regular meetings a real event to 
these rural mothers. 








ROOM MOTHERS 


Many teachers have used a sys- 
tem of room mothers in which the 
mothers of the children take over 
certain specific tasks and complete 
them. The work which these room 
mothers undertake, of course, will 
have to be planned by the teacher 
who knows best the abilities of her 
community. In many schools, the 
lunch program is completely organ- 
ized and handled by the mothers. 
On certain days or during certain 





weeks, some have the responsibility 
of providing the hot dish, while oth- 
ers take over the task of serving 
and cleaning. 

Many classroom libraries are or- 
ganized and handled by room 
mothers. 

At Christmas time, I have known 
of room mothers who brought port- 
able sewing machines and electric 
irons to school and took over the 
costuming of the school play. One 
mother brought her electric corn 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Gentlemen: 


Please send me, free of charge, the rayon teaching material checked below: 


For Grades | to 3 


[] (TA) Complete Rayon Teaching Unit 


(quantity) 


For Grades 4 to 8 


[] (TB) Complete Rayon Teaching Unit 


(quantity) 


[] (TD) Complete Rayon Teaching Unit 


a 
(quontity) 


AMERICAN VISCG 


Box 864, G.P.O. 


ee 
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7 For Science, Social Science Classes 
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| 
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@ Entertaining Reader-Coloring Leaflet, “The Clothes I Wear,” 


clothing fiber, rayon. 


About Rayon.” 
@ Teacher's Guide. 


For Grades 4 to 8 


to give pupils their first introduction to the basic 


@ Reference Leaflet for teacher, ‘Things You Should Know 


© Colorful Booklet, “Man-Made Miracle,” presenting the history 
and growth of rayon in the popular cartoon treatment. 


@ Reference Leaflet for teacher, “Things You Should. Know 


About Rayon.” 


@ Teacher's Guide. 


Tel mielaio] MP TAl lilt amelale Mi al-1a1 4-98 @ lek 14-3; 


© Students’ Leaflet, “Science Creates a Modern Industry,” 


development of rayon. 


for teacher's reference. 


a lm at nc 


(SA) Copies of Pupils’ Reader-Coloring Leaflet 


(SB) Copies of Pupils’ Cartoon Booklet 


(SD) Copies of Pupils’ Leaflet 





America’s largest producer of rayon 


THE INSTRUCTOR, September 1948 


@ “User's Guide” for Teacher. 


SE CORPORATION 


stressing the role of research and science in the 


@ Semi-technical Leaflet, “How Rayon Is Made,” 
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WANT TO TEACH EASIER? 
USE CHAMPION “NONHEKTOGRAPH 
he) 4.421010) 6. 
A Brand New Series of Reading Workbooks 
By Marjorie Ann Banks and Ann Davis, edited by Katherine Clark, De- 
partment of Education, University College, Washington University, Prin- 
cipal, Meramec School, Clayton, Missouri. Everything about these books 
is new. The drawings appeal to the child of today. No words are in type, 
all are manuscript writing, the first style of lettering children learn. 
You will like these books. 
Fun with 


Phenics 
Book I 


Let's Go Let's Do 
No. R 6 No. R 7 
A Pre-Primer 


Let's Do More 


Let's Look 
At Animals 
No. R 16 
Activity No. R 17 
for use before No. R 8 Workbook Book II 
the Pre-Primer A Primer First Grade No. R 22 

SEATWORK LESSONS in ENGLISH 

Primer R 10 Grade III, R 31 Grade VI, R 61 
Grade I, R 11 Grade IV, R 41 Grade VII, R 71 
Grade II, R 21 Grade V, R 51 Grade VIII, R 81 
64 pages, an abundance of drill material in English with a 
definite purpose; arranged for easy handling and economy 
of time. Correlated with all standard textbooks. Bound 
with heavy durable covers. 


WORKBOOK LESSONS in ARITHMETIC 

Grade I, R 13 Grade IV, R 43 Grade VII, R 73 
Grade II, R 23 Grade V, R 53 Grade VIII, R 83 
Grade III, R 33 Grade VI, R 63 

128 pages, book for each grade contains a whole year’s 


work; large pages with plenty of room to work problems. 


Integrated with all standard texts. Bound with heavy, durable covers. 


SPECIAL OFFER! We will send you postpaid any one of these books 
and illustrated catalog of Champion Workbooks, Hektograph Master Cop- 
ies and Hektograph Supplies, for 10c to cover mailing costs. 


4. CLIP AND MAIL COUPON TODAY! © 


Champion Publishing Company, Dept. 148 

618 North Second Street, St. Louis (2), Missouri 
Send me Champion Workbook No 

I enclose 10c to cover Mailing Cost. 


Reading 
Readiness 


24c 


, and big illustrated Catalog. 


Name 
Adress 


City 


. Sta 
SEE AD ON PAGE i2 FOR HEKTOGRAPH WORKBOOKS 
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~ SHOES THRU THE Bes | 





How much do you know 
about the shoes you wear? 
They've reflected impor- 
tant changes of history.. 
and this makes for in- 
teresting, informative 
class discussion... yours 
for the asking. 














USE COUPON IN COUPON SECTION 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND, st. couis 3, mo 
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What the Postman 
Brought 


(Continued from page 40) 


pick—Yes, Mother. 

MOTHER—And you had a stamp 
on it? 

JANE—Yes, we did. 

MOTHER—Did you put your re- 
turn address on it? 

BOTH CHILDREN- Yes, we certain- 
ly did. 

MOTHER—And you are sure 
you mailed it? 

BOTH CHILDREN—Oh, no! 
forgot to mail it. 

JANE—Remember, we ran when 
we heard the band and forgot all 
about the letter. 

pick—That’s right. 
my sweater pocket. 
now and mail it. 


(They run off.) 


that 


We 


It’s still in 
Let’s get it 


ACT Il 
ScENE 1 


(Grandmother is 
hears Postman II 
goes to the door.) 

GRANDMOTHER AND CLASS (sing- 
ing) — 

Postman, Postman, what did you 
bring me? 

Postman, Postman, look and see. 

Is there a letter from Jane and 

Dick today? 

Postman, Postman, look and see. 

POSTMAN II AND CLASS. (sing- 
ing) — 

Happy to say, happy to say, 
There’s a letter for you today. 

(Postman II hands Grandmother 
the letter and exits.) 

GRANDMOTHER (opens the letter 
and reads it aloud )—Well, of course 
I will send Jane and Dick my piece 
of homespun cloth! [ll send them 
each a present, too. What shall I 
buy? I know! [I'll go to Stacy’s 
depastment store and buy each of 
them a sweater. Sweaters are knit 
from woolen yarn. Jane and Dick 
can wear their sweaters to school 
and talk about how they are made. 


ScENE 2 


(Store Clerk stands at the coun- 
ter. Grandmother enters.) 

STORE CLERK—Good morning, 
Madam. May I help you? 

GRANDMOTHER—Yes, thank you. 
Please show me a sweater that 
would be suitable for a little girl 
who is—let’s see—I think she is sev- 
en years old. 

STORE CLERK—What color would 
you like? 

GRANDMOTHER—Blue, I think. It 
will match her eyes. 

STORE CLERK (shows sweater) — 
This is a beautiful shade of blue. 

GRANDMOTHER—Indeed it is! I 
will take that. And now please 
show me a sweater for a little boy 
who is—let me see—six years old. 

STORE CLERK—What color? 

GRANDMOTHER—Brown, ‘I think. 
His hair is brown. 

(Store Clerk shows Grandmother 
a brown sweater.) 

GRANDMOTHER— That 
How much is it? 

STORE CLERK— These sweaters are 
five dollars apiece. That will be ten 
dollars for the two. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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SO MUCH 
for so LITTLE 


These books are more popular than 
ever with teachers and children 
everywhere. 


“101 BEST SONGS” 
(48th Revised Edition) 


Contains over 
100 of the best 
home, folk, pa- 
triotic and reli- 
gious melodies, 
words and music 
complete. De- 
clared by lead- 
ing authorities 
to be the best 
all around col- 
lection of song 
material for ed- 
ucational use. 
Includes old favorites, operatic num- 
bers, solos, choruses, spirituals, carols, 
hymns, etc. 
Still the lowest priced Song Book 
1 to 11—20¢ each 
12 to 99—$2.10 per doz. 
$13.68 per 100, all postpaid 


THE EVERYDAY SONG BOOK 
(For Primary Grades) 


Over 200 graded 
primary selec- 
tions, words and 
music complete. 
Patriotic, reli- 
gious and popu- 
lar numbers, also 
rounds, carols, 
and choruses. Ex- 
pert digest of in- 
struction meth- 
ods, invaluable 
to teachers. Also 
contains pro- 
gram material and outlines for entire 
year. 


LOW PRICED @ INVALUABLE 


1 to 11—20¢ each 
12 to 99—$2.10 per doz. 
$15.80 per 100, all postpaid 


DON'T DELAY — ORDER TODAY 
* 


One Huridred an 


Best Songs 


EVERYDAY 
Song Book 





101 
FAMOUS 
POEMS 


Unrivalled in 
popularity. Read 
and treasured 
throughout the 
land. Establishes 
a love of the 
best in litera- 
ture. Authorita- 
- tive; complete. 
Contains more than 100 selections— 
the greatest work of 71 authors from 
Wordsworth, Keats and Shelley to Mil- 
lay, Masters and Masefield. Ideal for 
class use. 
Service Edition—50¢ each 
Cloth Binding, each $1.00 
Embossed Deluxe Binding, boxed, 
* each $1.50 


ORDER TODAY 


THE CABLE CO. 


Room 1422, 330 So. Wells St. 
CHICAGO 46,, ILL. 


THE CABLE CO. 
330 So. Wells St. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
Enclosed find Ship the following books. 
copies “101 Best Songs.” 
copies “Everyday Song Book.” 
a copies “101 Famous Poems.” 
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City & State 
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A Day with 
Robert Louis Stevenson 
(Continued from page 39) 


sTEVENSON—Of all the poems I 
have written, that is my favorite. 
How happy all of you have made 
ys! “The world is so full of a num- 
ber of things, I am sure we should 
all be as happy as kings.” 

CHILDREN—We can sing that, too. 

(All sing “Happy Thought.” ) 

(A whistle is blown off stage.) 

poY—I hear the-boat whistle. We 
have had a wonderful time with 
both of you, but we must go now. 

sTEVENSON—Children, your visit 
is one of the finest things that has 
ever happened to us. Thank you 
for coming, and thank you for your 
lovely work. 

(All shake hands with the poet 

and his wife and leave, waving 
good-by.) 
_ §TEVENSON—Seeing all these chil- 
dren made me feel like a boy again, 
Fanny. I’m so glad I can write po- 
ems that make children happy. 

FANNY—And (waving her hand 
toward box) isn’t it fine to have all 
these treasures! 

STEVENSON—We are indeed on 
“Treasure Island.” 

(Curtain closes.) 


A Unit on Different Types 
of Homes 
Continued from page 30) 


2. Keep toys picked up and put 
away when not in use. 

3. Do not throw garbage or trash 
in the yard or on the porch. 

E. Handwork. 

1. By dampening sand in the sand 
table we were able to make a cave 
for the cave man. ‘Twigs were 
stuck in the sand for a forest near 
by. On the other side, a glass with 
a piece of blue paper under it rep- 
resented a lake. Clothespin dolls 
were dressed with pieces of rabbit 
fur and placed near the cave. 

2. At the other end of the sand ta- 
ble we made an Indian village of 
wigwams. We dressed Indian dolls 
for this village. On another table 
some pupils made an adobe house. 
For this they chose several small 
boxes of different sizes and shapes. 
They fastened them together for 
the different rooms of the house 
and covered them with clay. 

3. The sand table was next to the 
home of a pioneer family. From 
modeling clay we made logs and 
built a log cabin with a cardboard 
roof, not forgetting the fireplace 
and chimney at one end. Clothes- 
pin dolls were dressed as pioneers. 
4. To represent the homes we live 
in today, we built a small playhouse 
for our dolls by fastening two card- 
board boxes together and putting 
on a roof. The walls and floors 
were painted with tempera paints, 
as were the outside walls and roof. 
The linoleum for the kitchen was a 
checked piece of paper colored with 
crayons. The rugs for the living 
foom and the bedroom were pieces 
of cloth pasted to the floor. The 
panes in the window were transpar- 
ent cellulose tissue, and the curtains 
and draperies were cloth. The fur- 
hiture was made from small wood- 











en cheeseboxes and painted. The 
beds had quilts and sheets. The 
dresser had a real mirror from a 
purse. The dishes in the kitchen 
were modeled from clay and paint- 
ed with tempera paints. Miniature 
light bulbs made from clay were sus- 
pended from the ceiling by string. 
Floor lamps were made from sucker 
sticks with clay bases. Little dolls 
were brought from home to live in 
the house. 

5. To represent the temporary shel- 
ter of the Eskimo, we modeled an 





igloo’ of clay and painted ‘it white. | 
Cotton was placed on a table with 
the igloo'in the center. All around 
we sprinkled artificial snow. A dog 
sled was'made-from a pasteboard 
box and the dogs for the dogteam 
were made of clay. The back- 
ground for this was a blackboard 
drawing of a landscape showing ice- 
bergs, seals, and the northern lights. 
6. For the home in the tropics we 
again used the sand table, and fash- 
ioned a rude shelter from twigs and 
coarse grasses to show that they 








served: mainly as a shelter from the 
tropical sun, 


RESULTS 


A. The children learned that many 
improvements have been made in 
our homes today. 

B. They saw that environment has 
a great deal to do with the kind of 
homes that people build. 

C. They understood that people 
build their homes to suit their par- 
ticular need and with the things 
that they have at hand. 





THIS TEACHING AID MAKES 
CLEANLINESS AN EXCITING GAME 












INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION PATROL 


SHEETS—colorfully printed on both 
sides—link school and home. Through 
them, your effort to foster good clean- 
liness habits in the schoolroom are 
checked on—and supplemented by the 
parents. 


The Ivory Inspection Patrol is 
designed to appeal to the com: 
petitive spirit inherent in‘ chil- 
dren. It makes cleanliness a 
fascinating game. 


Developed for use in the school- 
room and home, the Patrol 
material already has proved an 
effective means of teaching 


“JOIN THE IVORY INSPECTION PATROL 


, LOTS OF a A BELONG*>WHY DON'T YOU 


siecle students, 


TEACHER'S NAME 





NAME OF SCHOOL 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educational Dept., X, P. O. Box 599, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 
I am interested in the Ivory Inspection Patrol. Kindly send me sufficient material for 


children the importance of good 
cleanliness habits. 


The Ivory Inspection Patrol 
will add interest to your school 
program and promote a very 
worthwhile objective—better 
cleanliness habits among your 
pupils. The material is yours 
for the asking. 
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NEW | BORIEONS IN TEACHING 


pe you will find 


and interesting 


helpful 


CHILDREN’S 
“TOGGERY EXCHANGE” 


Easy, new money-raising 
idea for a school project 


A “Toggery Exchange” is a redistribution of 
school children’s clothing. The purpose is to 
bring sizes some youngsters have just sprouted 

out of to others just growing into these sizes, 

Very popular “exchanges” are rubbers, 
galoshes, skates, and snowsuits. Everything 
must be clean as new, and in good condition 


when brought in. 
3 Al hen t gh 


First, interest your mothers’ groups in cooper- 

Well, that outfit 
goes to the . Z , 
Toggery Exchange! after school opens in the fall. A chairman and a 


ating. A good time of year to try the idea is right 


cashier must be appointed. Mothers should be 
informed of time, place, and purpose of the 
exchange so they can get articles ready in time, 
Older children can help by making posters for 
bulletin boards and local windows. Toggery Exchange 
makes his dreams 
Each article brought in is tagged with size, price,and “” — 
contributor’s name. Your school project benefits by 
an extra charge of a 10c mark-up on anything under 
$1, and 25c over $1. The rest goes back to the 
mothers whose articles are sold, who in turn help 


keep the cash register ringing by buying other items. 


This information is from Mrs. Paul Rinker, 
busy mother of two growing school children 


in Wilmette, Illinois. Remember the “ Toggery 


Exchange” Friday, 
Mrs. Brown, 
We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just 
as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’ s ons Gum — to them. 


$e SPEARMINT 
HEWING GUM 


Wrigley's Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for real chewing satisfaction. 


Sporting “new gear 
from Kids Toggery 
Exchange. 
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HOME STUDY COURSES Ls m PROJECTand IDEA FOLIOS 
45 years of successful training in Piano, Normal Piano, 
Conducting, Ear Trainir oe, Sight Singing, Voice, P die in cosy step-by-step form. 
History and Analysis of "Farmony, Arranging, j 5 ; No. 1 Portfolio, 
( +X oe 

Prof.), Clarinet, Sax, Guitar, Mandolin. The on } en dae J No. 2 Portfolio, 
home study school teaching all courses leading to ae Upper Grades 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 

Dept. E46, 28 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Hil. Many New Units Included. 
Send Today! 


COMPLETE CONSERVATORY 
Pub, School Music (Beginners and Supe rvisors), Chorai Pre- Tested Projects 
Advanced Composition, V folin. " Cornet-Trumpet Lower Grades 
Bachelor of Music Per Portfolio, only $1.00 
Send catalogue and illustrated lesson for_____. 
: 7 Dept. 1-22 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Free Samples NAME- IMPRINTED Christmas 
Cards to show friends. Make quick profits. 


painful ouses, burning or 
tentierness on the bottom of Five stunning Lawn 50 wo oe $1 up, all with 
name. Sell on si because richly styled, 


your feet, when you apply Dr. pe : h a) 

Scholl’s Zino-pads. Thin, soft, : Eis malay cams Roe specieney. Siartneb- 
wonderfully scothing, cushion- 

ing, protective. Separate Medi- 24 Box Assortments, too! 
cations included for quickly re- come fast for our Chris’ 


Dt Scholls Lino ood 


Doctor’s Speedy Relief 


You'll quickly forget you have 


With Nam 


‘i 


Orders itmas and 
Everyday Card assortments. paligces. 
ete. Sensa’ 


Notes, Humorous, Gift 
Wrappings. Amazing values, super - 
sellers bring 24 fine profits, up to = 
on $1 easy Full or part time WRITE F 
Send for your FREE SAMPLES Berea WRITE FOR 
GENERAL CARD CO.,Dept.229, 4°] 3 3 
1300 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, ttt. SAMPLES 
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Organizing the Rural 
Community 
(Continued from page 89) 


popper and the children spent a 
happy Friday afternoon popping, 
coloring, stringing, and of course, 
eating popcorn. Colorful tree dec- 
orations were the result. 

Often a teacher will find hidden 
talents among the mothers and 
then surprise the children with a 
guest music teacher or a guest story- 
teller, much to their delight. 

One of my room mothers enjoyed 
working with my picture file. The 
children used this file for research 
and, as a result, it was often out of 
order. This particular mother had 
been a teacher before her marriage 
and she really enjoyed rearranging 
and adding to my picture file. Of- 
ten she put up bulletin boards of 
new pictures and materials. 

Room mothers can be extremely 
helpful in taking over school par- 
ties, birthday celebrations, and in 
giving the teacher assistance in con- 
ducting trips. 

But whether you use the system 
of room mothers or, whether you 
use the system of social and intel- 
lectual meetings with the view to 
building up the school conscious- 
ness of your community, you will 
find that any organization of your 
community members will repay you 
many times for the work you do. 


ORGANIZING THE FATHERS 


The ambitious teacher, however, 
who looks to the welfare of her 
school, will not stop with the organ- 
izing of the mothers. She will real- 
ize that a good deal of the actual 
work to be done and much of the 
government of the school is in the 
hands of the men. Therefore, an 
effort must be made to bring them 
into the organization. 

To initiate the fathers’ interest, 
arrange an “Open House”: program 
to be held some evening. Collect 
samples of all the children’s work, 
gather these samples together into 
individual folders and place each 
one on that child’s desk. Plan the 
decoration of the room. Have un- 
usual book and picture displays. 
Have an interesting science corner 
or library grouping. Plan some 
small program in which the chil- 
dren take part. Be sure that the 
work of the mothers’ group is in 
evidence as well. If their contribu- 
tion has been a kitchen corner, be 
sure that it is open, displayed, and 
suitably tagged. One year our 
Mothers’ Club had a large display 
of canned fruits and vegetables 
which they had prepared for the 
children’s lunches during the winter. 
Another year, an attractive library 
corner, gaily painted tables and 
chairs, and curtained bookcases 
were proudly marked as the accom- 
plishment of the mothers. 

Follow this open-house program 
within a few weeks with an evening 
meeting to which the men are in- 
vited. Plan to have a good speaker 
or perhaps a movie. Many educa- 
tional as well as interesting movies 
are available from industry or from 
This 
meeting will be the opportunity 
for the mothers to organize the men 


and it should be your foundation 
for a real community-participation 
program. 

Most teachers will find that par- 
ents are vitally interested in the 
school which their children attend 
and will do all in their power to 
improve it and to raise it to a ley. 
el with the country’s best. If this 
enthusiasm and desire are missing, 
then it is the fault of earlier lead. 
ers, and the teacher must not let 
this discourage her in an attempt to 
get the community strongly behind 
her. 

A community is only as good as 
its leaders make it. Try to make 
yours one of the best. 


Little Children Like 
to Draw 
Continued from page 63) 


orally and in drawing. Another 
will volunteer. Then there will be 
so many volunteers that the class 
time will not be long enough to 
have each demonstrate. The teach- 
er may then suggest that each child 
make some sketches to illustrate 
what he wishes to tell. These 
sketches may be posted in the room, 
and in a free period children will 
ask one another to tell them more 
about the drawings which interest 
them most. 

The teacher wiil develop her 
method as she becomes better ac- 
quainted with her group. If many 
children had automobile trips in the 
summer, she may have one lesson 

n “What 1 Saw When We Drove 
in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Vermont, 
or California.” Many will draw 
fish, cattails, canoes, water lilies, 
cacti, flowers, birds, palm trees, ev- 
ergreens, and children sitting on 
the ground and standing. 

Sometimes to make the children 
more observing she may ask all to 
draw as many ‘different kinds of 
flowers as they can. She will en- 
courage them to invent flower 
shapes. There are eight on this 
page. This lesson will be stimulat- 
ing, for the majority of children, 
aged five, omit leaves when they 
draw flowers. Many of them make 
their flowers shaped like balls. 

One child who sees the water in 
the faucet, birdbath, and fountain 
on page 63 may say, “I'll draw a 
waterfall I saw this summer,” or it 
may be a pump or a hydrant. 

Looking at this barn may bring 
forth the remark, “My uncle’s barn 
is not like that. It’s like this,” or 
“We got a new barn. It’s wonder- 
ful. [ll draw a picture and show 
you all of the new parts.” 

This drawing to express one’s 
self flourishes if the teacher leads 
the way and becomes enthusiastic. 
When she draws to help them, her 
sketches should be as simple as the 
ones on page 63. 

The beginnning first-graders may 
wish to draw two dots for eyes and 
a nose like those on the little boy 
in the lower left corner. As the 
children draw more they may wish 
to add lines to the dots for the 
eyes like those on the girl next # 
the little boy in the left corner. To 
draw the boy’s eyes looking at his 

(Continued on page 94) 
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ation LET’S LAUGH In reviewing geography terms of I was handing back to the older In health class I inquired wheth- 
ation (Continued from page 15) the previous day I called on John pupils some papers that I had cor- er anyone knew what gums are. A J 

to define peninsula. John replied, rected. A first-grader looked at me boy promptly answered, “Ourgums J 
par- Paul, aged three, came into the |“A peninsula is a piece of land hopefully and said, “Is there any are what we hang our teeth on.” ; 
the room with a broom in his hand. “I |jumping out into the ocean.” mail for me?” Rut, BANpy 
ttend sweeped the porch, Mother,” he CATHERINE M. TIGHE Lots MERCHES St. Regis Falls, New York 
fr to exclaimed proudly. New York, N. , & Oldham, South Dakota 
lev. “You what?” asked his mother, ‘ I gave Gary a gray crayon and 
- this endeavoring to influence his Eng- One day in health class, I asked Dan, aged seven, telling me that asked him what color it was. é 
sing, lish at an early stage. my sixth-graders who could tell me he had deviled eggs for his lunch, “Dark white,” he guessed. “No, 
lead- “I—I—swoop it,” corrected Paul the name of the canal in the ear. said, “I like the big ones because light black,” he quickly corrected 
rt let confidently. “The Erie Canal!” Jimmy shouted. they have more devil in them.” himself. 
ipt to Betty T. BRANHAM Nora K. WALTIMYER KATHERINE CAMPBELL Lucitte Every 
hind Alexandria, Kentucky Hellam, Pennsylvania Havana, Illinois Omaha, Nebraska 
od as Willie had some addition prob- i 
make lems to do in his workbook, and ‘ a: 

when he brought his book to me wy Cl St + 4 : 
for checking I asked him how he arm assrooms ar ere e : 
figured them so fast. “Oh,” he said, . : 
e “| worked them with my mouth : 
instead of drawing pictures.” When Jack Frost is sketching icy designs on classroom win- t 
Mary Norpsy dowpanes next winter, some of the coal you see pictured here 
Bremerton, Washington may be keeping you and your pupils warm. This is a “process- Gaerne 3 
other ing plant” at a coal mine, where coal is washed, sized and ; 
rill be One evening while preparing loaded into railroad cars with highly mechanized efficiency. } 
class supper Mother asked Carolyn to Machines aid the miner in every mining operation in today’s : 
gh to look in the oven to see whether progressive American coal mines. ‘ ‘ 
teach- the corn bread was done. Carolyn : . 
child opened the oven door and called, i 
strate “Oh, Mother, I think you left it in ; 
lhese too long; it’s all rusty on top.” 
room, AMY J. KING ; 
n will Clifton, Colorado } 
more ‘ 
terest The teacher of a preschool age ; 
Sunday-school class was explaining : 
D her to her pupils what jewels are. ; 
er ac- “Jewels are precious stones, stones 
many that we don’t see very*often.” Then F 
in the she added, “Perhaps some of you : 
lesson know of some stones that we don’t . 
Drove see very often.” , 
rmont, Freddy waved his hand vigorous- 
draw ly to answer, “Hailstones!” { 
lilies, Witrrep C. Murray 4 
eS, eV- Natal, British Columbia, . 
ng on Canada 
iildren Eight-year-old Gloria listened to . 
all to her first lesson on long and short One man “‘lighting system.” The coal miner below is “Miner league” ball game! This game is part of a red- 
nds of vowels. Then she said earnestly to picking up his electric “headlight” in the mine lamp hot “pennant race” in a 14-team softball league—and 4 
“ill en- her teacher, “Miss Crawford, I’ve house, just before he starts work. The lamp itself fits into every one of the league’s players is a coal miner! Pro- . 
flower always wanted to be a teacher his cap, while the battery goes into his work belt. Care- gressive coal mine management is taking an increasingly 
this when I get big, but if I have to ful attention to such safety details has made U. S. coal active part in providing modern recreation facilities for 
mulat- know all about that long and short mines the world’s safest. miners and their families. 
\ildren, business, I guess I can’t be one.” 
n they Doris CRAWFORD 
n make Royse City, Texas f 
lls. ‘ 
ater in After a strenuous day at the of- j 
puntain fice my husband was trying to rest, ‘ 
draw a but our little son kept asking him t 
.”? or it questions. When he asked, “What s 
it. did you do at the office today?” my i 
y bring husband quietly replied, “Nothing.” x 
’s barn “Then how did you know when : 
his,” or you were through?” Sonny asked. : 
vonder- Marjoric GRAHAM : 
d show Elmhurst, New York : 
s one’s In the third-grade readers we ran ? 
leads Z ISS the word merrymakers. I It’s fun finding out about coal! Many new things ¢ 
om “ ~ ed Norma what they were, and have been happening to coal recently. To bring you 4 
em, her Norma replied, “They are the peo- inf 
- as the ple who get married.” and your classes up-to-date information about our 
Miscmer Bonouax greatest natural resource, we've just published a P 
ers may Hollatid, Michigan gay quiz booklet, Old King Coal Calls a New Tunel Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. ! : 
yes and For your free copies simply mail in the coupon. Seathass Ceene, Parana S&S : 
ttle boy = pena 5 a . free bee ae of i 
As the SOMETHING NEW and SENSATIONAL in iv a a ee ee 
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next © Bh louey| fares rer, etore offered, Amazing Imma | A DepaRTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION | City Zone___State____. ‘ 
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Numbers— Book 3 

Numbers—Book 4 


NATURE STUDIES 

Animal Farm Gr. 3, 
y Gr. 3, 
Gr. 3, 
Gr. 4, ¢ 
Gr. 
Gr 

Gr. 5-3 
..Gr, 5- 
Gr. 5- 


i) 
FRRAARGA 
obotonone 


Fun 
Fun 
Fun 
Fun 


with 
with 
with 
with 


euhe 
RRA 


The 
The LOO 
Wild Life Near By 

Sixteen American Trees. 

My Bird Color Boo 

Our American Birds 

Sixteen Common Birds 

Spring Wild Flowers... 
Wild Flowers of California.___. 
Interesting Insects_._.........._....Gr. 5- 
Birds, Flowers, and Insects._._ Gr. 5- 
Birds and Flowers_..______ ..Gr, 5- 
Birds and Insects siontuiennalenah Gr. 5-! 
Flowers and Insects Gr. 


TEACHER HELPS 
Hectomaps A 


Outline M No. 

Man's First Music Outline Maps No. 1 

Outline Maps No . All Gr. 

CLASSROOM DECORATIONS Master Music Forms (25 sheets) All Gr. 
Bordering the School Year- __All Gr Time, Please (Game, not duplicating) 

Seasons of the Year ———-All Gr. $1.50 Gr. 1,2 


GELATIN DUPLICATING SUPPLIES | 


For best results . . . easiest . . . least expensive. 
USE GEL-STEN! 


‘ Sponges 

$13.50 Duplicating Papers: 

8.00 Regular, 8%” x 11”, 16 Ib 

Special, 8%” x 11”, 20 lb 
Master Copy Bond, 8%” x 11” 
Gel-Sten Carbon Paper: 

12 sheets 
24 sheets 
100 sheets 
Sten Ink: 
% ounce bottle 
1 ounce bottle 
Gel-Sten Pencils: 

jana - 


The Hot on the Farm 

No, 55 Our Community 

My Book About_ Travel 
Adventures in Boatland 

The Story of Transportation 

Our Friends the Eskimos 

The Woodland Indians 

Child Life in Holland 

Romantic Mission Lands 

Land of Mexico 

Journeys in Distant Lands. 
Adventures in California ( 
Social Studies of the United State 
Our Friends of Many Countries 
Life in China " 
The Beginnings of Democracy 


ee 


50S Stl ESN LO IS ee 


~+6 
pepe rey ete erat cyerererer 
+= en onenene 


50 
50 
50 
50 


PEAR RPRRARERARARACHEAA 


DEON 
popepeter 


1001 


RAF RRRRHPRRRARKAA 


$1. 
$1.50 











Gel-Sten Duplicator Outfit 
complete 
Gei-Steu Duplicator 
Gei-Sten Films 
1 Film 
3 Films 
6 Films 
12 Films 
Film Co 
Cleansi: 


-25 


1.25 
2.00 
2.25 


1.25 
2.25 
7.50 


-85 
-50 


ce. Ba sctreceoradl 

STEN LS 

2 ounce \DUPLICATORS/7 «:.. 

8 ounce js woe * - 

Gel-Sten Hectu 
Note size, 6” 
Letter gize, 4 
Legal ape, a 2 ee ee 

Gel-Sten Hectograph Refill 


-25 
Dozen 2.50 


1 pound . 1.25 All prices f.o.b. 
2% 2.90 shipping point. 


GEL-STEN SUPPLY CO., Ime. 
9014 Brookfield Ave. 944 South Hill St. 
Brookfield, Ill. Los Angeles, Calif. 


5.00 


pounds 











The Instructor Golden Book of Programs. 128 pages 
supply Plays, Choral Readings, Recitations, Songs, 
and Rhythms. A Classified Index provides listings 
by grades and various teaching objectives. A big- 
volume, big-value book for any school eusnclen..0 





Reading Skilis in Practice, Books |, Ii, Hl. Each 
book has 48 pages of basic reading material with 
vocabulary selected from foremost lists. Pages are 
of handy classroom size (8%” x 11”), perforated 
and printed in hectograph ink. Bach Book $1 


Hectographed Seatwork for Primary Grades. 137 
READING. exercises on 75 pages ready to detach and hecto- 
gqahhh IN PRACTICE graph. An eight-page manual for teachers is 
“—— ‘ 
= ne 
« 


| 
ya to) The Instructor Book of Old World Maps. 48 maps 
t genre in hectograph ink, featuring Europe, Asia, and Aus- 
- tralia. Set of symbols to locate products, areas, 
seas, rivers, mountains, and population. Pages are 
perforated sneenggitiunale 


Arithmetic Skills in Practice, Books |, Ii, I, IV. 
In each book are 48 perforated hectograph sheets 
dealing with the four fundamental processes, word 
problems, simple measures, and practice on all 
review and checkup. 
nach Book $1 


The Instructor Hectograph and Craft Book contains 
32 perforated pages of hectograph designs and 16 
pages of craft instruction material. An all-season 
all-purpose book—attractive and practical.._____$4 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
100 Engraved - $13.50 


Wed d i ng including two envelopes. 


Write for Samples 100Imitation Engraved $5.00 
N. Ott Engraving Co., 1030 Chestnut St., Pa. 


DANSVILLE 





Invitations - Announcements 


FOR CLASSWORK, 
decorate burnt wooed etc’ ° 
glass, brass and coppe " 
site tor catalog 1-9-48. 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 910 W. Ven Buren &., CHICAGO 7 
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Little Children Like 
to Draw 
(Continued from page 92) 


music book is a simple task. At the 
end of first grade or the beginning 
of second grade, children can draw 
eyes like those in the lower right 
sketch. 

At the beginning of the year, 
many will draw the mouth like the 
one on the girl carrying the basket. 
A curved line is the most popular 
way of showing a smile. As chil- 
dren grow older they like to draw 
the mouth smaller and show the 
lips like those on the girl in the 
lower right corner of the page. 

Even very simple little houses 
may show interesting arrangements 
of windows, doors, and awnings. 

The Stop sign could easily be 
made the subject of one lesson. 
Children will have many ideas for 
scenery around the stop sign. 

The teacher should keep her 
mind on having the children draw 
many sketches and on drawing 
many for them. If they draw only 
a few, they do not become original. 
The more they draw, the larger 
graphic vocabulary they have. 

Some of these sketches may be 
used next month if they are 
changed a little. The standing fig- 
ures will help them to draw chil- 
dren in Halloween costumes at a 
party. In November the children 
may be changed by adding warm 
wraps. The jack-in-the-box can be 
used in Christmas illustrations, like- 
wise the animals. These can be 
colored to represent toys. Some 
can have wheels and a base added 





so that they look even more like toys. | 


What the Postman 
Brought 
(Continued from page 90) 


(Grandmother hands Store Clerk 
two five-dollar bills. Store Clerk 
wraps sweaters and hands her the 
package.) 

GRANDMOTHER—Tomorrow I will 
take these to the post office and 
send them to my grandchildren. 


Scene 3 


(Postal Clerk is busy at his win- 
dow.) 


GRANDMOTHER (enters carrying 


well-wrapped box and goes up to | 


window )—How much will it cost to 
send this package to Richmond, 
California? 

POSTAL CLERK—I will weigh it 
and see.’ (Weighs package.) That 
will be twenty-five cents. 

GRANDMOTHER—Here is twenty- 
five cents. Is that all? 

POSTAL CLERK—Would you like 
to insure it? What you are sending 
might be lost or damaged. If it 
was insured, you would be repaid. 

GRANDMOTHER— Yes, I will insure 
it for ten dollars, so it will not be 
lost. How much does it cost? 

POSTAL CLERK—Ten cents more. 

(Grandmother hands him the 
money; he pretends to write out an 
insured slip and give her the stub.) 

GRANDMOTHER (accepting stub) — 
Thank you very much. 

POSTAL CLERK—You’re welcome. 

(Continued on page 95) 








th we" 
9" Edition 
NOW OFF THE PRESS: 
The famous 


RIT BOOK 


"howto make 


COSTUMES 


tor school play 


and pageants” 


Many teachers 
say: “It’s the 
most complete 
and widely used 
school costume 
book.” 


. 
JUST SEND 10c IN STAMPS OR COIN 
TO COVER MAILING AND HAN- 
DLING CHARGES. 


32 pages, 8/2 x 11 inches 
... largely illustrated in 
full color... 64 costumes 
in all... 29 national costumes of foreign 
lands... animal, vegetable and floral 
costumes... also clown, King and Queen, 
Pilgrims, Norseman, Christmas Pageant, 
Colonial dress, 
and others... 
even a Brownie, 
Fairy and Dor- 

mouse. 


Published by the Makers of 
ALL PURPOSE RIT Fabric Tints and Dyes 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION FP 


1401 W. Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 7, Illinois 
stamps___— 


Enclosed is 10c in ale —— of 
“How to Make Costumes for School Plays and 
Pageants.” 


Name____ 
Address___ 


City aoe _Zone__State- 
Teacher of ___ 


School 
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What the Postman 
Brought 
(Continued from page 94) 


ACT Ill 


(Jane is reading. Dick is looking 
out of window.) 

pick—Jane, here comes the post- 
man. (Goes to the door and opens 
it.) Good morning, Mr. Postman. 
Did you bring us a letter from our 
grandmother today? 

POSTMAN I AND CLASS (sing in 
ynison ) — - 

Happy to say, happy to say, 
Here’s a package for you today. 

(Postman I hands Dick a pack- 
age. ) 

ANE—Oh-h-h! [I'll get Mother. 
(Runs off stage, returning at once 
with Mother.) 

pickK—Mother, Mother, here is 
our package from Grandmother! 

POSTMAN I—Sign here, please. 

(Mother signs as indicated on 
pad carried by Postman I. He says 
good-by and exits.) 

jaNe—Hurry and open it, Dick. 

MOTHER—Wait a minute, chil- 
dren. Before you open it, be sure 
the package is addressed to you. 

pick (looks at the package and 
reads) —Yes, it is addressed to us. 

MOTHER—How do you know the 
package is from Grandmother? 

jaNE—Because she has her return 
address here in the upper left-hand 
corner. (Points and reads.) 

(Mother produces scissors and 
hands them to Dick, who cuts string 
and unwraps package.) 

pick (holds up material)—Here 
is the cloth we asked for. 

jANE—We asked Grandmother to 
send it so we could show it to the 
children at school. 

MOTHER (takes cloth and looks at 
it)—It looks just as I remember see- 
ing it when I was a little girl. 

pick—There’s something else in 
this box. 

janE—Oh, Dick, what is it? 

pick (pulls out one sweater and 
then the other)—Look! a sweater 
for you and one for me. 


(The children hold the sweaters | 


up to themselves and admire them.) 

janE—Isn’t Grandmother kind! 
EDITORIAL NoTE: This play was orig- 
inally produced as the culmination of 
a study of the post office, part of a 
larger unit on Community Helpers. The 
pupils composed original tunes for the 
songs. The children did not memorize 
the dialogue, but played the story re- 
peatedly until it resembled the version 
which the author sent us. With the 
author’s permission, we have made fur- 
ther changes. Your pupils may like to 
evolve their own play. They can write 
to someone besides Grandmother and 
can ask for something entirely different 
from what these children wanted. 


Working Up to the 
Preprimer 
(Continued from page 18) 


not discontinued when the experi- 
ence chart has been superseded by 
more formal reading. ‘The form of 
the chart must change, of course, to 
fit the needs and growing maturity 
of the group. Charts may be used 
to record information relating to 
science and social studies, directions 
or finger painting, or work with 
clay, and suggestions for work peri- 
ods and clean-up time. 


The importance of reading readi- 
ness cannot be overemphasized. It 
sets the stage for the more formal 
reading program which follows it. 
The good habits and attitudes that 
are acquired help to make the pe- 
riod of learning to read from the 
basic text a happy experience for 
the children and their teacher. 

I believe it is our responsibility to 
explain to parents what is meant by 
reading readiness and our method 
of teaching children to read. If this 
cannot be done at parents’ meet- 





ings, it can and should be done 
through a letter. I believe it is bet- 
ter professionally for all first-grade 
teachers in a city or county to 
choose a committee to prepare such 
a letter, which will be approved by 
the group and the administration, 
than to have each teacher prepare 
her own. It can be made personal 
by writing the parent’s name at the 
top instead of writing “Dear Par- 
ent,” and also by inserting the 
child’s name instead of saying mere- 
ly “your child.” 








The importance attached to the 
practice of acquainting parents 
with school procedure is plainly 
recognized. “It*results in increased 
understanding which strengthens 
parent interest and creates a real 
respect for the work of the school. 

Preparing the information will 
add to the teacher load and may 
seem, to some, a questionable prac- 
tice. However, the improvement 
in parent-teacher relationships that 
results from such a program will 
justify the time spent on it. 











HERE’S WHAT OU 


Picture-Story Wall Chart in Full Color. 
On one side, this chart illustrates and ex- 
plains the value of milk in building health. 
On the other, it presents a graphic story of 
milk, butter, and ice cream in their progress 
from farm to table. Attractively illustrated, 
well printed in full color. Size, 19” x 26”. 


Cost More Than 80¢ to Produce -YOURS FOR 25¢! These handsome teaching 
aids cost Beatrice Foods Co. more than 80c apiece to produce. They’re yours for only 25c— 
just the cost of handling and mailing. This offer is open only as long as the limited supply 
lasts. Use the coupon and order as many kits as you need —today ! 


NOTE:—Teachers’ kits ate available in the following states only: 
Alabama, California, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New York, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee, Virginia, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming and Washington, D. C; 


free special offer — a showing of the Educa- 
tional Color Film, “The Story of Milk.” A 27-minute 
showing, available to schools with theif own 16 mm. 
sound projection equipment. For full particulars, write 
Modern Talking Pictures Service, Inc., 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Give dates on which you 
would like to exhibit the film, 


fied science talk .. 


Teacher’s Manual. A four-page guide to 
help you obtain the best teaching results 
from the Picture-Story Wall Chart and the 
Pupils’ Individual Folders. This Teacher's 
Manual contains material for a short, simpli- 
. suggested blackboard 
demonstrations . . . and review questions, 
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MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


GET THIS COMPLETE 
HEALTH PROJECT KIT 
FOR YOUR CLASS! 


Here’s an aid you've often wanted —an effective, care- 
fully prepared, kit for teaching children the diet value 
of milk and dairy products. Provides full material for a 
home-and-classroom project which can contribute to 
the better health of your pupils —and win the approval 
of their parents. Designed and produced by specialists 
in visual education for children. 


s 
ows weaut® oon 


ef IN EVERY KIT 





Individual Folders and Check Charts for 
30 Pupils. These folders, for distribution to 
the class, contain all the material in the Wall 
Chart, with 20 questions for oral or written 
reviews. They also show the correct amount 
of milk or milk products required for proper 
diet. And each folder includes a Home Diet 
Check by which pupils may keep ‘‘score’’ on 
their own consumption of dairy products, 
Appeals to children because it makes an ine 
triguing game of good diet habits. Each 
Home Diet Check has space for scoring 4 
children and 2 adults. 






Beatrice Foods Co. 
Educational Division, Dept. B-1 ‘ 
120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send me......... complete teaching kits at 25¢ each, for 
which | enclose.......... Each kit is to contain 1 Wall Chart, 30 
Individual Pupils’ Folders and 1 Teacher's Manual. 
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lly! 
Dari-Rich... 


Takist-Wevaatete) 
Lunchroom! 


From coast to coast children returning to school . 
are finding this delicious fresh dairy drink on 
the lunchroom menu! 


DariRich 


CHOCOLATE FLAVORED DRINK 
Contains protective food values—milk protein 
and milk calcium. And chocolate flavor supreme! 


Darce- Rich is the sure way of inducing 
children to include more milk solids with lunch! 
Bottled by local dairies—handled in the school 
lunchroom just as any other fresh dairy drink! 





er, a6’ TESTS... 
eal Seas E Classroom Use 
LU 


66th * Creative Activities 

@ Workbooks For All Uses 
@ Duplicators, Charts 
® Phonics, History, Pians 
@ Travel—Story Readers 


Order your standardized educational 
and mental tests from this depository. 
Save time and transportation costs. 


kkk 


Test publications of leading publish- 
ers carried in stock. 


wiki 
Write for new catalogue. 
keke 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service 
Extension Division, University of lowa 
lowa City, lowa 


Year 


@ Primary Work, Posters 
® Entertainments, etc. 





Please Send Me Your FREE Catalog €E-1 —) 


NAME 
ADDRESS 














A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 
320 W. OHIO ST. . . . CHICAGO, 10, ILL. 











PHONIC WORKBOOKS A 
BUILDING WORDS— lahacelor 


BUILDING book ‘with material for || ‘The BRIGHTEST Name in Color 


both ear and eye train- 
ing. Also aids in spell- 
ing, pronunciation and 
enunciation. 64 pages 
with 184 illustrations. 
Per copy 40c, doz. $4.00 
post paid. 

Also available: PHO- 
NIC FUN—BOOK IL. 
Contains ihe phonic 


Tempera Color 
Water Color 
Oil Paint 
Enamel 

Silk Screen 
Textile Paint 
Colored Ink 


eeeeeees 


elements presented in 
/ ist grade. 96 pages 
with 355 illustrations. a . 
Per copy 48c, doz. $4.80 postpaid. - Brilliant 


PHONIC FUN—BOOK II. Complete phonic 
materia! used in grade Il. 72 pages with 188 il- 
lustrations. Per copy 40c, doz. $4.00 postpaid. 


Write for 88-page buying guide of over’ 3000 
TEACHING HELPS. Sent free on request. 





Colors 


“How to Use Alphacolor Dry Tempera” 
folder. Tells you how to mix Alphacolor for 
many types of art work. Address Dept. |-98. 


Beckley - Cardy Co. WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


1634 INDIANA - CHICAGO ‘ Manutacturers—Chicage Heights, lilincis 
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The Shrimp Boat 
(Continued from page 87) 


peanut,” he said, showing Billy. 
“Then take out the meat and eat 
a 

It was fun when you knew how. 
Billy ate a big handful. Then there 
was a little bump. “Hey,” Billy 


cried, “we’re back already! What | 


happened to the storm?” 

“Blew itself out,” Skipper said. 
“It was calm coming across.” 

Billy was sorry to crawl out of 


the queer little boat. “I like | 


shrimping,” he said, “but I think 
digging clams is safer.” 


Oysters Are Easiest 
(Continued from page 23) 


“A clam!” Billy cried. “Daddy 
said the big muscle holds the clam- 
shells together.” 

Uncle Al laughed. “That’s right. 
But this time it’s the clam’s cousin, 
an oyster. What a beauty he is!” 
And he slid the big oyster from the 
shell into the fruit jar. “We'll take 
these home and your mother can 
cook them for you.” 

Billy glanced suspiciously at the 
fire. He’d much rather have some 
that Mamma cooked. But when the 
fruit jar was full, Uncle Al called, 
“Lunch time, boys.” 

He went to the fire and started 
poking out black-looking shells with 
a stick. Then he put them into a 
box and set it on the log. “Soup’s 
on,” he called. 

Billy held back. They looked just 
as hard as ever and they were 
smoky besides. But Uncle Al took 
one of the shells, lifted the top, and 
put it in Billy’s hand. “Here’s a 
nice roasted oyster. Put some but- 
ter and catsup on it and you'll have 
a feast.” 

Billy bit into it gingerly. Then 
he blinked his eyes and ate it down. 
“Is that good! And I used to think 
all oysters came in cans.” 

Uncle Al said, “Once, not so 
many years ago, a shipload of oys- 
ters coming to Puget Sound from 
Japan was wrecked here near the 
canal. The tides washed some of 
them to shore and they grew and 
multiplied. So now, you and I can 
come to the beach and pick up our 
own oysters.” 


Gooey but Good 
(Continued from page 23) 


“Wait,” Joey whispered. 

This time Billy saw a stream of 
water shoot out of the ground just 
like the spouts other clams made, 
only much bigger. 

Daddy grabbed the neck this time 
ms Uncle Al dug furiously. “Hang 

> he kept saying, “I’m almost 


Daddy looked tired and he was 
perspiring. Billy was afraid that 
the “gooeyduck” would hurt him. 
Then Uncle Al shouted, “Hurrah. 
I’ve hit the shell. Here, boys, come 
and help me pry the shovel.” 

Both boys leaned on the shovel 
handle. Daddy let go of the gwe- 
duc’s neck and wiped his face. 

(Continued on page 103) 








FROM COAST 
TO COAST 


You will like this booklet. You will 
find that cotton bag sewing projects stir 
the imaginati of students . . . develop 
sewing skill . . . give graphic lessons in 
ingenuity and thrift. 





“HOW TO SEW AND SAVE WITH 
COTTON BAGS,” the 1948 edition of 
the cotton bag sewing book, is packed 
with new ideas . . . gives directions for 
making scores of altractive and useful 
items from feed, flour, meal, and other 
cotton bags which students can easily 
bring from home or obtain from local 
bakers. 


Plan to use this remarkable book 

+ one copy is available for 
each member of your class with- 
out charge (limit 25 copies per 
class). Write Dept. 30, Box 18. 


NATIONAL (fom COUNCIL 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY 
wth Gorgeous New 
Christmas Cards 


TP lip Easy way to make extra cash showing friends. Bras 
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We Learned about India 
(Continued from page 37) 


1. India has been the scene of in- 
cessant invasion. 

2. The caste system developed. 

3. Of several religions, the two 
main ones have nothing at all in 
common. 

4. India is too thickly populated. 

The following is typical of dis- 
cussions which gave rise to the 
above conclusions. We are “ranch 
people.” We make our living from 
the soil. So do 90 per cent of the 
people of India. Suppose we had 
her problem of too many people. 

1. If your father’s land were cut 
in half and four more families the 
same size as yours moved on to the 
place, could all the families make 
a living? 

2. Would it be as good a living 
as you make now? 

3. Would you continue to plant 
the same kind of crops or would 
you need to farm more intensively? 

4, Would you handle the soil in 
the same way? 

5. Would you raise the same kind 
of animals? 

6. If a change in the type of 
farming were decided upon, would 
there be enough money to launch 
the new enterprise? 

7. Would irrigation water be 
available? 

8. If drainage were necessary 
could the proper facilities be had? 

9. Could proper fertilizer be 
found? 

10. Would there be money to 
pay for any of these changes? 

11. If both your parents held col- 
lege degrees would that fact make 
the land produce more? 

12. Would some of the people 
who knew only about farming be 
obliged to work for wages? 

13. What kind of work should 
they do? 

14. Where would they get jobs? 

15. Could they work for other 
ranchers if they, too, were in the 
same predicament? 

16. Would factories need to be 
built? 

17. Who would invest moncy in 
them? 

18. Where would the factories 
sell their goods? 

19. Who would have money to 
buy their goods? 

20. With salaries, would there be 
food for the wage-earner to buy? 


ACTIVITIES 


As the children gathered infor- 
mation they found Indian words, 
which we listed on the blackboard. 
Everyone in the room adopted an 
Indian name and I was Mem-Sahib 
Frusetta. We suppose our words 
are Urdu because, of the eight main 
languages and 200 dialects, Urdu is 
used most. We had fun adopting 

em into our own language. Some 
we shall probably never forget be- 
Cause we used them daily. 

The girls wore “saris” and the 
boys “dhotis” (d6-tease). Large 
bandanas knotted over the head 
were popular with the girls, but 
they referred to them as “pashmi- 
has” and coyly covered their mouths 
to be in “purdah” (veiled). The 
important, well-to-do men of our 


community were “maharajas.” To 
go to the store was to go to the 
“bazaar.” 

By working in shifts, everyone 
had a chance to help color the 
drawings on our large friezes of In- 
dia planned by the most artistic pu- 
pils. A large colored produce map 
was hung above a table on which 
actual products were displayed: 
Ribbon in various colors extended 
from the correct locations on the 
map to the products. Spices came 
from Assam and Cevlon; red apples 





‘from Kashmir} Fruits, grains, .cot- 
ton; wool, hemp,;sisal,; and. leather 
were “included.”"** | 

Friends, in the cornmunity lent us 
many things to put on a display ta- 
ble—a’ hand:-stitched skirt from In- 
dia, a sandalwood jewel box with 
mosaic jewelry, and a few rupees. 

We found some rattan and every 
child made a basket to give to his 
mother for Christmas. 

In our storeroom we found an 
elephant. costume requiring two 
boys for its framework. A little girl 





was-mounted on its back and sev- 
eral snapshots were taken. 

So many, maps of India were 
sketched we could do it with our 
eyes shut. Once each child made 
a map on cardboard, colored the 
states in different colors, and cut 
them along the borders of the states. 
The pupils had races seeing which 
one could piece his map puzzle to- 
gether the quickest. 

From the beginning, each child’s 
written work and the pictures he 

(Continued’on page 104) 












The Story of 
Menstruation 


@ 10-minute color movie with sound 
by Walt Disney Productions 
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Very Personally Yours, 


a booklet based on the 
film. Contains supple- 
mentary material for re- 
view and reference. Or- 
der one for each student 
seeing the film. 


Menstrual Physiology, 
large, full-color chart for 
classroom use. Supple- 
ments the booklet. Illus- 
trates the menstrual 
process in easy-to- 
understand diagrams. 
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Educational Department 
International Cellucotton Products Co. 

919 North Michigan Avenue’ 1-98 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send me free, with the compliments of Kotex, 
the following material 


0 Full details on the 0 ....copies of the new 
movie, The Story of klet, “Very Person- 
Menstruation. ally Yours” 


O One full-color, jumbo-size Menstrual Physiology 
Chart for classroom use. c 
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CHILDREN 

LOVE THIS 

NEW EASY 
WA7/ 70 


TY 


Here's an easier, better, 
happier way to teach Music 
to grade students—a method 
scientifically developed and 
tested for years in classrooms 
throughou tAmerica. Teaches 

rhythm, sight reading, pitch 
perception and solfeggio 
easily, enjoyably. 


Get this FREE Book... 


SONG 
FLUTE 


Now Only 
50c 


Choice of 
4 Colors 


this EASY Teaching Plan 


“How to Create New Interest in Your 

Grade School Music Classes” —tells how ‘ 

to organize and direct your first Song 

Flute classes, how to interest parents; “ b 
ives the famous “‘Beat Response Ma 

; starts you on the fun route /7 j i 
success in classroom music. Get 

thie free book. Use L* Results will win you the 

praise and res f pupils, their parents, and 

your school o éeials. o obligations. Mail this 

coupon, or a postal, today. 


THE SONG FLUTE COMPANY 
(Division of C. G. Conn Lid.) 
630 Se. Webosh Ave., Dept. 970, Chicago 5, Illinois 
nn ee ee ee eee ee ee 5 
THE SONG FLUTE COMPANY 
630 S$. Wabash Ave., Dept. 970, a o 5, i. 
Gentlemen: I want to read your “How 
to Create New Interest in Your Grade School 
Music Classes.” Please send my free copy, and 
literature describing the Song Flute. This 
me under no obligation. 


TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 


the privacy of yourown home 
y in —— 


i 

! 

! board. merchants = friends net | 
fit ODI a 

! po A aay ey your salary stops! Idetails ! 
! tn plain ooand al mail this adtoday! | 


| STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. H-133 | | 
320 Securities Bidg., Des Moines 9, lowa 


NAME. ! 


ae | 








STATE 


Earn Easy Cash 


Everybody can sell these gorgeous Per- 
sonal Christmas Folders! Customers 
amazed \o buy 50 Cards for $1 with 
NAME on. You take quick orders 








$i 
mas and Everyday Cards, 
Religicas, Gift Wrappings, 
others. Sensational values 
sell fast. Start now to make 
easy spare time cash. 














Soldiers of Safety 
(Continued from page 42) 


jack—All right, all right, skip it, 
just skip it—fraidy cat. 

BiLL—Now, Jack, don’t be that 
way. 

jack—Here comes Pat. He’ll let 
me ride. (Off.) Hey, Pat, wait, I 
want to ride with you. 

pat—Hello, fellows. O.K., Jack, 
get on. You better hold on tight 
when we go down Third Street hill. 
I lost old Chunky off the back end 
yesterday. (Laughs.) He sure took 
a tumble. 

BiLL—Now look here, fellows, I’m 
a safety scout, but both of you know 
as well as I do that two on a bike 
is against a city ordinance— 

jack—Oh, we know you're a 
safety scout. (Laughs.) You won't 
let anybody forget it for a minutg. 

pat—Yes, you’re sort of chesty 
about it, Bill. 

piLL—Not at all—just sensible. 
Better watch that railroad crossing 
at the foot of Third Street! Num- 
ber Seven’s due there any minute. 

jyack—You know all the answers, 
don’t you, wise guy? Come on, Pat, 
let’s go. Accidents always happen 
to somebody else—you know that. 

pat—That’s right, they never 
happen to me. 

yack—We'll race you to school, 
Bill. 

siLt—I still think you’re making 
a mistake, Pat, taking Jack.on your 
bike. 

pat—It’s my bike and I'll do as I 
please about how many I ride on it. 
It’s still a free country, you know. 

jyacK—So long, Bill, see you later. 

Street noises fade. Five seconds 
of dead air.) 

BILL (fading in)—Down the hill 
they went lickety-split, with a dou- 
ble load on Pat’s bicycle, gaining 
momentum as they went. I was 
about halfway down the hill when 
I heard— 

(Street noises fade in and con- 
tinue in background. Children 
shout “Look out,’ and so on. A 
heavy crash is heard, followed by 
screams.) 

MARY—Did you ever see such a 
thing? Pat had Jack on the back of 
his bicycle and he ran right into the 
side of that train. He couldn’t stop 
—I guess because he was going so 
fast. 

LILLIE—It’s a good thing that the 
train was standing still. The crash 
threw Pat right under the cars. 

marY—They both could have 
been killed. 

LiLLiE—Pat’s face is all cut. 


maRY—And look at Jack. His 


| clothes are absolutely ruined. 


(Pat and Jack cry and moan.) 

pitt—Here, Jack, pull yourself 
together. From the way you're 
thrashing around, I’m sure no 
bones are broken. 

yack—But look at my new 
clothes! What will Dad say? 

BiLt—Plenty, I guess. Now, Pat, 
let’s have a look at you. H—m, 


| you’re certainly scratched up! 


pAT—Just look at my new bike 
all bent up and the tire torn off. 
My mother saved for six months to 
get enough to buy that bicycle, and 
now look at it! 


(Continued on page 105) 
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| NUMBER WORKBOOKS 
— 


ARE YOU THERE ? 
(As the English Say) 


In other words, are you on the other 
end of the line—when we talk about the 


$1.000 


that THE INSTRUCTOR is going to 
hand to teachers this year for accounts 
of Vacation Trips taken since October 
15, 1947? 

There'll be 46 cash prizes, as listed 
below. And to everyone who doesn’t 
get a money award, but complies with 
the Rules of the Contest, one of the 


famous INSTRUCTOR ILLUSTRATED | 
So you really 


UNITS will be sent. 


can’t lose! 
46 Cash Prizes 


First Prize 

Second Prize 

Third Prize 

Fourth Prize 

Fifth Prize 

Sixth Prize 

10 Prizes of $10.00 each 
30 Prizes of $5.00 each 


IF 


$ 300.00 
200.00 
100.00 

75.00 
50.00 


100.00 


Tofal $1,000.00 


you 
STRUCTOR during the past 
year, you probably know all about the 
Contest, and may already have sent 
in an Entry Blank and received your 
Cover Sheet to use with a manuscript. 


If you’re just making the acquaint- 
ance of the magazine, we want you to 
know that you will qualify if you are 
a teacher in active service (or subject 
to call as a substitute), a school librari- 
an, school administrator, or supervisor. 


AND 


it doesn’t particularly matter how you 
traveled—by your own automobile or 
by some public means of transportation, 
such as train, ship, bus, or plane, or by 
a combination of these. We'd like you 
to tell us about your trip, writing it up 
as interestingly as you know how. 


BUT 


the Travel Contest closes October 15, 
and all manuscripts must be in our 
hands by that date. So fill out the 
Entry Blank below at once, and send 
it to us, either pasted on a post card 
or (first class) in an envelope—enclos: 
ing with it, if you like, coupons from 
our Coupon Section—addressed to the 
Travel Editor. We will send you full 
information. 


Don’t let this opportunity slip by! 


25.00 | 


150.00 | 


were a subscriber to THE IN- 
school | 








COUNT TO TEX 


Beginners workbook jn 
learning to count. Fully 
illustrated with pictures 
appropriate to child in. 
terest. 48 pages, 8 x 
10% inches, over 199 
illustrations.- Per copy 
32¢, doz. $3.20 postpaid, 


EASY NUMBERS — 
Per copy 32c, doz. $3.29 
postpaid. 

UNDER THE NUMBER 
TREE—IN THE NUMBER TREE—NUMBER 
FUN—Per copy 36c, doz. $3.60 postpaid, 


EVERY PUPIL ARITHMETIC—Six books for 
grades 1 through 6. Per copy 48¢, doz. $4.80 post. 
paid. 


Write for 88-page buying guide of over 30: 
TEACHING HELPS. Sent free on Ry 


Beckley - Cardy Co. 


1634 INDIANA - CHICAGO 


A BEGINNERS 
WORKBOOK 
im OMBERS 





Earn Extra 
Money With 


Christmas Cards with Name 


You can easily take orders from friends, 
others. Gorgeous FREE samples show 
amazing values. Fast sales, quick cash 
earnings daily now to Christmas. Start! 

32 STUNNING ASSORTMENTS 
Boost profits with 21 Christmas 
Folders for $1; Everyday Cards, 

Gift Wrappings, Stationery, 

Place Naps— other unique sellers, 

Write for FREE Samples today. 


ARTISTIC CARD CoO. 
377 WAY ST., ELMIRA, N.Y. 
A NAVY MAN’S IMPRESSIONS 





AND THE CHINESE PEOPLE 
ty ROBERT A. WILSON, ex-CPhM 


A Navy Chief Pharmacist's Mate on duty 
the Fleet Marines (1 MarDiv) writes 


ta: 
Weddings, Funerals. Nearly moo 
paoaree, 26 full page. A book of 
00 pages, 7x10 inch. Send only 

$1 for your copy, today. 


WILSON PRINTING COMPANY 
DOWAGIAC 5, MICHIGAN 





HEN BUYING SHEET MUSIC 
ask yOur dealer to show y 


CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION 


MT Rielogue A al 





SELL EXCLUS /VE CHRISTMAS CARDS and 
STATIONERY NOT OBTAINABLE ELSEWHERE 


48 different boxes. Chstotmes, pevecréey. Station- 
" rite today 
ave N Name Imprinted cards, 
Stationery and exclusive Christmas, Everyday 
assortments on approval. Special offers 
REGAL GREETING CARD CO. 
19 W.Woodruff St., Dept.I-2,Hazel Park ,Mich. 
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|} ENTRY BLANK - 1948 TRAVEL CONTEST ! 


TRAVEL EDITOR, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 
Yes, | am interested in your -1948 Travel Contest! 
Cover Sheet for the Travel Letter which | pian to write. 

(PRINT DATA BELOW OR WRITE VERY PLAINLY.) 


! 

I 

I My Name is (if Mrs., so state)... 
I Street or R.D. 

I P.O. G Zone 

; Grade G School (or other position) 
I 

I 

I 

l 

i 


Please send additional copies of your announcement to the following teacher friends: 


NAME 


1-9-48 


Please send me the Contest Rules, with 4 
| have been to 


State 


ADDRESS 
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Audio-Visual Aids 
(Continued from page 21) 


whatever the class needs. Artistic 
skill is not required, and the vari- 
ety of patterns which may be cre- 
ated by the projection method is 
limited only by the imagination 
and resourcefulness of the teacher 
and pupils.” 

“Can lettering be enlarged also?” 
asked Miss O—. 7 

“Letters cut from magazines may 
be made into sets and projected for 
tracing. The size and style of the 
letters may be varied. However, 
many teachers prefer to have the 
children use freehand lettering on 
maps and posters.” 

“Suppose we wanted to make a 
mural. How would we proceed?” 
Miss L—— asked. 

“The technique is just the same,” 
I said, “except that each section of 
the mural is first drawn on trans- 
parent material, if the magic lan- 
tern is to be used, or on drawing 
paper if the opaque lantern is to be 
employed. After one section of 
the mural has been projected and 
traced, the next section is placed in 
the projector, which is moved so 
that the mural is carried along un- 


til completely traced. Art classes in | 


some schools have used this tech- 
nique for making permanent wall 
murals to beautify halls and class- 
rooms. The advantage in this tech- 
nique is that the complete mural in 
miniature may be studied and per- 
fected before it is transferred.” 

“It is clear,” said Miss S——, as 
our discussion came to a close, 
“that making maps, charts, posters, 
and murals by projection is an in- 
expensive method of visual instruc- 
tion. Furthermore, this technique 
has the educative value of develop- 
ing a high degree of pupil partici- 
pation. Finally, the better maps 
and charts may be preserved for fu- 
ture reference. It seems that every 
school can profitably provide its 
teachers with the lanterns and ma- 
terials which make such construc- 
tive activities possible.” 


Small Change 
(Continued from page 26) 


bottom. Swimming and paddling 
around in the tub were dozens of— 
what do you suppose? They were 
turtles—little tiny turtles. 

“Oh, oh, they are such cute little 
things!” Freddie exclaimed happi- 
ly. “May I have some, Daddy?” 

“Well, I think you might have 
two of them,” his father answered. 
“Turtles like these certainly take 
up very little space. You can move 
them easily as long as you leave a 
little water in the bowl. And these 
little fellows are surely small— 
they’re just about the size of the 
change in my pocket.” 

Freddie’s father took two half 
dollars from his pocket. Each just 
covered the hard shell of a small 
green turtle. 

“They will stay little like this for 
along time,” the pet store man said. 
‘Turtles grow very slowly. Write 
something on the shells with paint. 

at is the only way you can see 
them grow. After a while the let- 


ters you write get farther apart. 
Then you will know that the little 
fellows are growing.” 

“Oh, Daddy, let’s put their 
names on their- backs!” Freddie 
suggested. “Let’s take two just 
alike and we’ll call them my pieces 
of small change!” 

“That sounds like a fine idea,” 
his father agreed. 

So right there in the store the 
words SMALL CHANGE were 
painted in little letters on two small 
turtles’ shells. Then Freddie and 








his daddy bought some turtle food, 
a box of moss, and a shallow bowl. 
Freddie was so happy he walked 
almost as fast as his daddy when 
they went home—two little quick 
steps, one long step, two more little 
quick ones and one long one, and in 
the bowl was a swish, swosh that 
sounded like the words “Small 
change, small change.” Freddie 
was the happiest little boy in the 
whole trailer court. Now he had 
pets that no one else had, pets that 
he could take wherever he -went, 





for the little turtles would always 
carry their houses right along with 
them. 

“The turtles‘and I are just alike,” 
Freddie said, when he put them to 
bed in the soft moss. “We both go 
where our houses go.” 

The two little pieces of “small 
change” said nothing at alli They 
just crawled under the moss and 
were very still. Soon Freddie 
crawled under his “moss,” which 
was really a soft blanket, and he 
was very still. 











TEACHERS SPECIFY 
EASIER-TO-APPLY 
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AL U, H| PYRINATE LIQUID 


Kills lice...and their eggs...on contact?! 


It’s embarrassing. But when lice invade the 
classroom, prompt action is necessary to safe- 
guard other pupils. Send the pupil home with a 
note, recommending A-200. It is superior in 


many ways: 


1. A-200 is a sure-fire, fast killer of lice ...and 
their eggs ...at the same time being non- 


poisonous, non-irritating and -leaving no tell- 


tale odor. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS, 


2. A-200 is easy to use. No greasy salve to 
stain clothing. Quickly applied. One 15-minute 
application usually destroys infestation. Espe- 
cially recommended for children. 


Be One trial convinces users...they are un- 
likely to return to old-fashioned, irritating, per- 
haps dangerous, less-effective remedies. 


ONLY 79¢ 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Famous for Quality since 1833 
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Any ONE 


Special Offer No. 1 
JOINTED TOYS NO. 1 


If your problems are primary, here is a won- 
derful book of 30 jointed-toy patterns. How to 
make and use them is clearly shown, with out- 
line sketches of the parts and completed toys. 


Special Offer No. 2 
BOOK OF THE SEASONS 


Forty-eight pages of new designs for every 
month and occasion in the school year. A poem 
and calendar for every month. They correlate 
with many studies. Two pages of teaching ma- 
terial. 


Special Offer No. 3 
MORE GOOD MANNERS POSTERS 


Twenty popular posters to help you teach this 
important subject. Tastefully and pleasingly 
presented with graphic “stick” figures. Printed 
on colorful poster paper in a variety of tints. 


ae KRNKS 


IN 8 GREAT AIDS FOR YOU 
FREE IF YOU ORDER NOW! 


We have selected these most-sought-after items from our already 
proven line of teaching aids and are presenting them in this group of 
Special Gift Offers to help you with your school-opening plans. 


Any one of the Special Offers shown on this page is yours without 
charge and delivered immediately—if your request accompanies your 


order for THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, either new or renewal. 


Simply fill out the coupon on this circular—and mail it today. 


But do it today, because this offer is for a limited time! 


THE INSTRUCTOR— The Complete Teachers’ Magazine 


Special Offer No. 4 
BULLETIN-BOARD CHARTS FOR ARITHMETIC 


A true visual aid. It includes 20 charts covering 
fractions, decimals, percentage, and measure- 
ments. Essential for teaching, a necessity for 
review. Printed on colorful papers, 10” x 13”. 


Special Offer No. 5 
FIRST SEATWORK BOOK 


A book of 48 pages printed in hectograph ink 
with exercises for children in early first grades. 
With these, your pupils will build a sight vo- 
cabulary, develop a basis for word recognition, 
and enlarge word comprchension. 


Special Offer No. 6 
NEW ROOM DECORATIONS 


A fine new book of 48 hectograph designs cov- 
ering the entire school year. Seasons and holi- 
days receive special treatment. Includes sugges- 
tions for more effective teaching procedures. 


Every One of These Items Lists Regularly at $1.00 
Free Now with Your Subscription To THE INSTRUCTOR 


THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, 


Please enter my order for THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, to begin with the 


issue, for: 


LIONE YEAR 84.00 


TWO YEARS $7.00 


Enter my order for the Teachers’ Magazine Combination checked below, to begin with the 


issue of each: 
C]) THE INSTRUCTOR and 
American Childhood 
[] THE INSTRUCTOR and 


Children’s Activities 7.00 


$6.50 


[ THE INSTRUCTOR and 


Grade Teacher 


THE INSTRUCTOR and 
Jr. Arts & Activities 


[] Charge it. I will pay Oct. 5, 1948, or [J in 30 days. 
or (1 Enclosed find payment in full, as indicated $ ° 


Also send at once, WITHOUT CHARGE, the Special Offer item which I have checked: 


No. 1 [ Jeinted Toys No. 1 

No. 2 () Book of the Seasons 

No. 3 [| More Good Manners Posters 
No. 4 (J 


No. 5 ( First Seatwork Book 
No. 6 [] New Room Decorations 
No. 7 () 3 Leading Pictures 


Bulletin-Board Charts for Arithmetic No. 8 [ 4 Illustrated Units of Study 
With this order, you may purchase ADDITIONAL ITEMS from the above list of 


Special Offers at 80¢ each. Please remit cash with order on these additional items. 


C) I have checked 


additional items and am, remitting in cash for them as follows 


Total Amount Sent Herewith 


Name 
St. or R.D. 


Post Office and Zone 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


When you order THE INSTRUCTOR, you can be sure that you are 
buying the teaching magazine that completely cares for ALL your 
needs. Each month it will bring you the top selection of material in 
all fields—tested by leading teachers in the schoolrooms of America 
Each month it will bring you classroom aid in your grade. Each 
month it will help enrich your teaching. Each month it will keep 
you and your pupils in step with current progress. You'll get today’s 
methods TODAY. Give yourself more pleasure—give yourself the 
complete teaching magazine—Give yourself THE INSTRUCTOR. 


SPECIAL OFFER NO. 7 


3 ‘Great Pictures’ 
Full Size and Full Color 


e THE TORN HAT ~ F RE E 


e FEEDING HER BIRDS 
e@ DETAIL SISTINE MADONNA) 


Selected as the 
“first choice” by 
teachers across the 
country. Sorry! No 
substitute titles 
available in this of- 
fer! 


FULL VALUE $1.05 


Three leading pictures from our list of 100 Great Art Master- 
piece reproductions. Size 7” x 9”. In beautiful full color. Let 
them open the way to a true “art experience” for your pupils. 


No Substitutes 





SPECIAL OFFER NO. 8 
“ALL-GRADE” SCIENCE KIT 


BIRDS | 
ANIMALS / 
PLANTS 
INSECTS.) 


FREE 


Four of our most popular Illustrated Units of Study. Each unit 
has material for primary, middle, and upper grades, suggestions, 


and an excellent bibliography. And each unit has a four-page 
spread of some 40 pictures for visual presentation and bulletir 
board use. 


No Substitutes 








want something that will pep me 
up, like coffee or pop. 

MISS ALLEN—Suppose you go 
home, Gordon, and take a nap. 
You might take this book home 
with you and look it over. (She 
hands him a book from her desk.) 

GoRDON—Thank you, Miss Allen. 
(Goes out sleepily.) 


Act III 


(Clock strikes eight. Gordon 
rushes in and sits at the table, look- 
ing pleased with himself. Mother 
enters, opens mouth in surprise 
when she sees Gordon.) 

GORDON (rising )—Hello, Mother. 

MOTHER (still surprised)—Well, 
good morning, Gordon! This is 
quite a shock, after trying to get 
you up, morning after morning. 

(Lucy skips in; stops short in sur- 
prise when she sees Gordon.) 

GORDON—Hi, Lucy. 

Lucy—Can you beat that! 


Gordon’s New Leaf 
(Continued from page 42) 


FATHER—What are you giving 
me, Gordon? A lecture? 

GORDON—Just a piece of a lecture, 
Dad, and it’s not just for you—it’s 
for the whole family. Now, Lucy 
wouldn’t eat her slaw for dinner 
yesterday, and cabbage is chock- 
full of vitamins. 

MOTHER ( meekly) —Well, Gordon, 
I’m ready for my lecture now. 

GORDON—Why, I am very proud 
of you, Mother. I know now why 
you always “boiled the potato in its 
skin, for then the vitamins would 
stay in.” 

FATHER—Gordon, what in the 
world caused this change in you? 
Is it—ah—due to something you ate? 

GORDON—Not exactly. I just hap- 
pened to read a book which showed 
me that eating properly and sleep- 
ing enough are really important. 

MOTHER—Gordon, I tried, but— 

GORDON—Yes, Gordon would not 
listen. But Gordon has just turned 














DILLER A DOLLAR ... 
A NO-BREAKFAST SCHOLAR 








Director, Home Economics Department 
Kellogg Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


ACK TO SCHOOL! Back to fun and work 

..and problems by the peck! Not 

the least of these is the diller-dollar that 

Mother Goose immortalized. The child 

who sidles in late and sleepy—or makes 

the bell but, half-awake, misses the mark 
(and the marks) in school work. 


minimum standard—egg or 
meat added frequently. 


You might also like to try your hand at 
blackboard posters such as the one below. 
Or do as they did in West Virginia. Make 
round paper tags saying, “I ate a good 
breakfast . . . did you?” Tag each child 
who qualifies. 


HOW KELLOGG CEREALS HELP 


Of course, the heart of the breakfast 


a a ee 


a 


breakfast . | 















u are FATHER (comes in calling, but over a new leaf, beginning with Has i problem is Mother. Kellogg’s cereals help one 
sh ie not seeing Gordon)—Come on last night’s sleep. I’ve been stupid hi ao see _ to ask what by helping her. All ready to eat! “Home Ae Ds 
al Gordon, breakfast! (Stops short in classes, so if you will pardon this child had for breakfast! cooking” adds nothing to the energy value ales 
Each upon seeing Gordon.) Well, bless me, after this good breakfast I will To quote the Department of Agriculture, °f cereals, Why cook cereal when you can 
keep my soul! How did this happen? _run along to school and give my _ | “The forgotten or hasty breakfast may be 8¢t delicious Kellogg’s cereals—expertly 
ae GORDON (pulls out chair for his teacher a few points about Robin | responsible for Junior’s drowsiness and cooked and ready-to-eat. 
R. oy yee are you this morn- — that ys —Nenjgraartooy Paps low grades at school.” They’re good protective foods, too. All 
ing, ac: rom me. wes, pushes his chair our Kellogg cereals either are made from 
FATHER (seating himself)—Well, up to the table, picks up books from WHAT ONE STATE DID! the er or are restored to whole 
I feel a little tired. a small table, and exits.) The state of West Virginia recently took a grain values of thiamine, niacin and iron. 
! GORDON—Dad, you can’t expect (Quick curtain as each person at sampling of its school children and found And they’re so crisp and delicious children 
to feel fresh and do a hard day’s the table makes an exclamation of | ¢hat 9 out of 10 missed fruit, milk or cereal love them! 
work without plenty of sleep. pleased surprise.) and often all three. Under the sponsorship + aot 
of its State Nutrition Committee, West oe 
7 Virginia then conducted a state-wide better 
- DO YOU WANT, ? ART IN THE GRADES breakfast program enlisting the aid of its 
om — “Greeting (Cards Stationery, Teachers! A book of all new and original patterns in- Department of Education. 5 
reliant 7 aan 30 afte different assortments. You fions, ‘siibouctte pictures booklet, ete. Complete. at Holley , 
make $25 7X 7 = 50 $1 boxes. NO | of seasonable suggestions for each month. Absolutely WHAT YOU CAN DO ‘yet 
FREE SAMPLES | EXPERIENC EDED—our FREE | takes care of your art work for the entire year. ll 
Bpratitul BOOK shows — a ways for any begin- | Patterns actual size with complete instructions and 
~ Imprincea>, | ROP tO make money! Write for, 2 sample | colors given. Just the book all rural and, grade teach- You can conduct a better breakfast pro- 
j Curistmas Cards thems up, return St our expense. fl HARE BERNICE PARKS WILSON, ,-*. and Publisher,| gram right in your classroom. Explain to KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES + RICE KRISPIES - PEP 
f oty'01 Yor is | DOEHLACO.. Dept kd, Fitenburg ‘i |S youngsters why it’s important to eat a ALL-BRAN - KELLOGG’S RAISIN BRAN FLAKES « 
al good breakfast and just what is a good KELLOGG’S 40% BRAN FLAKES + KELLOGG’S 
breakfast—fruit, cereal, milk, toast for a SHREDDED WHEAT +» KRUMBLES 
Menus! Recipes! Time-saving tips 
for pupils to take home to mother. 
— See Coupon Section, page 88, 
pils. 





Right to the heart of 
youth’s problems goes 
this new and popular 
book for teen-agers 


Ree ER A eee 


j Better Ways of Growing Up 


Written by two authorities on youth and mental hygiene, 
Dr. J. E. Crawford and Dr. L, E. Woodward, this unusual 
quiz-treatment book has.been acclaimed by educators and 
youth leaders everywhere—as well as by boys 
and girls themselves. Adopted for use in many 
schools, it has proved invaluable in bringing young 


YOU MAY NEED 
BETTER BREAKFASTS! 


. = 
[ | | 
<4 )))) 
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Each unit people from conflict to confidence. $3.00 at all 

ggestions, book stores; text edition, $2.50. MUHLENBERG 

“bulei 1228 SPRUCE STREET 
MUHLENBERG PRESS © raavevena 
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Helpful Teaching Materials 


HOW TO 
ORDER 


Section, Dansville, N.Y. 


AMER. VISCOSE CORP., Consumer Service Sec. 
Box 864, General Post Office, New York 1, N.Y. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Cj (TEt-3) 
— (SE1-3) 
C) (T&4-8) 

(SE4-8) 


Please send me: 
Teaching Unit for Gr. 1-3 
Reader-Coloring Bk. for students 
Teaching Unit for Gr. 4-8 
Cartoon Booklets for students 
() (7-143) Science Unit for Teachers 

— ($-143) Science Leaflets for students 
[] (VK) Kit, “Viscose Process,” 50c 

LC] (AK) Kit, “Acetate Process,” 50c 

~} (F-1) Information on technicolor film 


Name 


St. or R.D 
P.O. G 
Zone State 


9-48 IN 22 


pocccccc ccc 


@GHAMPION PUBLISHING CO., Dept. | R 48 
618 North Second St., St. Lowis 2, Mo. 


SPEGIAL OFFER Send me Work- 
book No. , as listed in your adver- 
tisement on Page 12, and Iilustrated Cata- 
leg of Workbooks and Hectograph Teach- 
er’'s Aids and Supplies. | enclose 10c 
(stamps or coin) to cover shipping cost. 


Name 


St. or R.B 


P.0. G 
Zone 


iR 48 9-48 IN 107 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educational Dept., X 
P. ©. Box 599, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


FREE | am interested in the 


Ivory Inspection Patrol, as described in 
your advertisement—<colored 17” x 22” 
all Chart and individual Inspection Pa- 
trol Sheets. Kindly send me sufficient 
material for students. 


Name of School 


Name 
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St. or R.0 


l P.O. G 
i Zone 


| 9-48 IN 92 


Pee ee 2 22 e2ee2e22e22 


] ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP, Dept. F-5 

5932 Newburg Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 
SPECIAL OFFER 1 enclose $1.00 
for big fall packet of Teacher-Plans art 
and activity material. Includes posters, 
window pictures, blackboard borders, etc. 


All new, original plans. 
Name 


St. or R.D 


P.O. G 
Zone - State 


9-48 IN 106 


BEATRICE FOODS CO., Educ. Division 
120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Il. 


SPECIAL OFFER Please send me 

complete teaching kits at 25¢ 
each for which | enclose . Each 
kit is to contain 1 Wall Chart, 20 Individ- 
wal Pupils’ Folders and 1 Teacher's Man- 
wal. (Kits available for teachers only in 
certain states. See ad. on Page 95 for 
complete information.) 


Name 
St. or R.D. 


P.O. G 
Zone State 
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Clip coupons offering materials you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
quired information, and mail in an envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Coupon 


(For other coupons, see pages 88, 104, 108). 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Educational Dcpt. 
135 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Jil. 


FREE Please send Tested Breakfast 


Teaching Unit for 4th and Sth grades, con- 
sisting of 12-page Teacher's Manual, two 
interesting wall charts, and 20 students’ 
notebook folders. 


Title 
Name 
St. or R.D. 


P.O. G 


Zone State 


9-48 INO 


RIG-A-JIG, INC. 

32 W. Washington, Chicago 2, Ill. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
Trial Construction Set of Rig-A-Jig, con- 
sisting of 94 pieces, with colorful Idea 
Book. (Only one per teacher, per school.) 

] | enclose $1.25. 


Please send me a 


Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. G 


Zone State 


9-48 IN 223 


MINNESOTA MINING G MFG. CO 
St. Paul 6, Minn. 


FREE 


your complete 12-page section “ ‘Scotch’ 


Please send me a copy of 


Cellulose Tape Goes to School” as contained 


in September Instructor, pages 49-60. 
Name 


St. of R.D. 


P.0.G 


Zone State 


9-48 IN 239 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 
2821 North 9th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SPECIAL OFFER See our advertise- 
ment on Page 11 describing how you can 
save 50¢ or more on each song book order. 
[] Please send me without cost complete 
information about Song Books with a Plan. 


Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. & 
, Zone a State 





Sa neticonmaaeesanals 


9-48 IN 193 


a 


| SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY 


3617 Wellington Road, Los Angeles 16, Calif. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
1948 booklet, 
graded 


Send me your new 
“Tools of Teaching,” a 
iMustrated Catalogue of Hecto- 
graph Workbooks, Posters, Music, Flash 
Cards, Rhythm Band Instruments, and other 
Teaching Aids. 1! enclose 10¢ in coin to 


! 

I 

| 

1 

t cover handling. 
1 

1 Name 

St. or R.D. 


i P.O. & 
Zone __ 





State 
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| each child to take home. 
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We Went to the Fair! 
(Continued from page 34) 


I mimeographed the reading les- 
sons in large manuscript writing 
and stapled them into booklets with 
their accompanying illustrations for 


In addition, the children made 
freehand illustrations of exhibits at 
the fair as they remembered them. 
They modeled fruit, vegetables, and 
farm animals in clay. They made 
these articles from cut paper. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Poems. 

Barrows, Marjoric, compiler: One 
Hundred Best Poems for Boys 
and Girls (Whitman Pub. Co.). 
“The Duck.” 

The Organ Grinder’s Garden 
(Rand McNally). “The Animal 
Store.” 

Literature Committee of the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education: 
Sung under the Silver Umbrella 
(Macmillan). “Conversation,” 
“The Cow,” “The Drummer,” 
“The Duck’s Ditty,’ “Familiar 
Friends,” “Good Morning.” 

Books. 

Crabtree, E. K.; and others: In 
the City and On the Farm (Uni- 
versity Pub. Co.). 

Heffernan, H.; and others: All 








Aboard for Storyland (Sanborn). 
Horn, E.; and others: We Live on | 
a Farm, “Their Progress in Read- | 
ing,” Primer (Ginn). 
Mitchell, L. S.; and Brown, M. W.: 
Farm and City (Heath). 
O’Donnell, Mabel: The New Day | 
In and Day Out (Row Peterson). | 
“A Dog for Jerry,” “A Good | 
Breakfast,” “In the Barnyard,” 
“Tip,” “The Little Duck,” “Lit- 
tle Goat,” “Little Rabbit.” 
Sallen, Benjamin; and others: Vis- | 
its with Friends, “Child Experi- | 
ence Readers,” Second-Reader 
Level (Lyons & Carnahan). 


The Fifth-Graders’ Fair 
(Continued from page 34) 





8. Locate information regarding 
the various varieties of apples. 
9. Make a map showing the main 
apple-producing sections of our 
country. 
10. Prepare a report on the care of 
the apples in the orchards. 
11. Make a report on the packing, 
shipping, and marketing of apples. | 
12. Report on the uses and food | 
value of the apple crop. 
C. Entries—All the actual entries | 
were to be prepared for the com- 
petitive exhibits independently and 
(Continued on page 107) 


| 











flower lovers 


125 Madison, Dept IN, Chicago 3, Illinois 


TEACHING SCIENCE IN 
THE GRADE SCHOOLS 


This book is the answer to teaching Science 
in the elementary grade schools, prepared 
by teachers with 25 years of science teach. 
ing experience. This book fulfills a long 
wanted need for the Up-to-date Teacher, 
Large illustrations on every page, 144 in 
all. Correlates with all text books. 


THE HOW BOOK 
OF 
GRADE SCHOOL SCIENCE 








Here the busy teacher will find not only 
what to do and how to do it, but a well 
planned illustrated experience in detailed 
instruction. The “HOW BOOK OF SCI- 
ENCE” contains 144 simple and intensely 
interesting experiences. 

Complete Book - - - - $1.25 Postpaid 
STANDARD SCIENCE SUPPLY COMPANY 


1232 NORTH PAULINA STREET 
CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 





CRAFTS THAT APPEAL! 
Fascinating articles that may be richly enha 
beautiful artistic accessones 
Wooden Plates, Boxes, Bracelets and a mult 
other sturd c 
mag 
extra tools o 


Write today for your 

Colorful Catalog — packed with 
design suggestions — Valuable 
technique tps. 


FREE to teachers 
others 10c. 





Learning 
While 
Playing 
wutthe 


Playskool Toys 


tx Encourage and stimulate your child’s mental 
development... while he plays. Color and shape 
discrimination, eye-hand coordination, simple 
problem solving... are some of the educational 
principles embodied in the famous PLAYSKOOL 
wooden and plastic toys. From six months to eight 
ears —you will find the ‘‘right toy for every age 
in the PLAYSKOOL line. Completely sate... 
with rounded cornets and harmless colors. En- 
dorsed by leading child psychologists, educators 
and parents, PLAYSKOOL toys are available at 
leading stores everywhere. 
Mail coupon today for illustrate? catalog of 
all PLAYSKOOL toys. Contains important 
facts on the proper selection of your child's 
toys . . . valuable information on child train 
Ing by leading authorities. 


PLAYSKOOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1774 North Lawndale Avenue, Chicago 47, Iilinois 


Send me FREE Playskool Catalog 





_Zone___ State 












2% ADD TO YOUR 







Pleasant Spare-Time Way to 










Sour Milk 


(Continued from page 26) 







WHEN YOU’RE FACED WITH 


ence said Brown-Hen, “but you may 
ares es F INCOME! have some of my wheat Me DRIVING PROBLEM See 
a R- S| ~ , ° “You do not deserve them, but ; 
me, —— you may have some of my nicest 
4 in flies,” said Mr. Hop-Toad. 
ad Puppy-Dog said that Kitty-Mugs 
Ss E L L might gnaw his bone, Gray-Squirrel | 
said that he could have some nuts, 
~ ¢ HR and Puddle-Duck offered him all 
4 TMAS the slugs he wanted from the bot- 
tom of the pond. But none of these 
@.| RDS things made good kitten food. e0e0@ 
d Kitty-Mugs knew he had been a 
a. very selfish little cat and he was 
” Everyday Cards ,,| ashamed. If he had shared his food = 
with the others, the pan would have with Greyhound 4 
If bud “ 2 been empty and Sue would have 
your budget won't “budge given him some more fresh milk. 
and yous =6Ecome needs a “I’m sorry,” was all he could 
boost” here’s good news for think af to cay 
you! You can make plenty of “Pll tell ve that.” laa 
on} ‘ ¢ you what, uackcc 
= EXTRA DOLLARS easily Puddle-Duck cheerfully, ay like 
tailed nt b gg y Fc our {| sour milk. I'll drink it up, and 
nsely Everyday Cards! Show BIG = a Prnrr ge h one 
= VALUE Assortments contain- “Oh, thank you!” Kitty-Mugs | 
ing generous supply of stun- said gratefully, “and when she does, 


PANY 
, 


ys 





ning new folders for only $1.00 
per box. 


AMAZING VALUES 
SELL ON SIGHT! 


Here are luxurious Greeting 
Cards—richly designed, beau- 
tifully made—priced unbeliev- 
ably low. Just show these 
Christmas and Everyday fold- 
ers in spare time, during lunch, 
at meetings, social affairs or in 
evening hours. Your friends, 
fellow-teachers, neighbors, and 
others will buy them in a jiffy 
—you make BIG MONEY .on 
each sale! Splendid money- 
maker for your Christmas gift 
buying. 


Show America’s 
Loveliest Greeting Cards 


Our exquisite crea- 
tions in Name-Im- 
printed Christmas 
Folders at 50 for $1 
sell by the hundreds! 
You make splendid 
profits! More money- 
makers including fa- 
mous “‘Feature”’ As- 
sortment of 21 Christmas 
Cards for only $1. Pays 
you up to 50c CASH 
PROFIT per box. 29 other 
Assortments including 
Religious Folders, Every- 
day Cards and Gift Wraps. 


: Also Decorated 50 for $1 
\ Name-Imprinted Station- 
_\ery. A large selection to 


\please EVERYONE. 







Get Started at Once! 








you may all have a big drink. I 
will never be selfish with my milk 
again.” 

And he never was. 


Gooey but Good 
(Continued from page 96) 


Then he grabbed his shovel and 
started digging on the other side. 
His shovel sloshed in and out as the 
hole filled with water. Soon there 
was only one big hole and Daddy 
and Uncle Al were on their knees. 
Uncle Al was feeling around in the 
water. “I can’t find him,” he said. 

Billy held his breath. What if 
they lost him now! He knew that 
Daddy and Uncle Al were too tired 
to dig for another one. And he did 
want to sce that gweduc. 

“Pll get the shovel under him,” 
Daddy said. “Stand back!” 

Billy backed up so hurriedly that 
his feet tangled in the seaweed and 
he sat back into a few inches of 
watcr. But everyone was too excit- 
ed to notice him. He got up and 
soon he saw Daddy’s shovel slowly 
lifting something from the hole. 
“One ‘goocyduck’ coming up,” 
Daddy exclaimed with a laugh. 

Billy bent over eagerly. “Aw, it’s 
nothing but a clam,” he said. 

“A very big clam,” Daddy said, 
“and one that is hard to get.” 

Uncle Al picked up his shovel. 





Teaching a roomful of unrepressed children is about the 
most hectic and nerve-wracking job under the sun! It calls 
for frequent and complete relaxation . .. and that is what 


Greyhound offers, in generous measure, whenever you travel. 


. Check the different trips you take in a year: to and from 
your teaching assignment—to school conventions—athletic 
events—week-end and holiday trips—scenic vacation tours. 
You'll find that each offers more travel ease, more peace 
of mind, when you go in a Greyhound SuperCoach. 

















s mental - “Some people spend a whole season The reclining-chair comfort of the modern Greyhound bus 
oan De eaten, ease bat ann at the beach without succeeding in is unequaled. But it is especially good to know that one 
“Te. the coupon below and mail it today ;| ‘igsing a gweduc. | Here, Billy, let's of the world’s best and safest drivers is at the wheel 
be eo for your FREE SAMPLES of Per- + | put it in the sack and you can ; ? 
ary oat sonal Laristunes Cards and “Fea- | carry it.” competent to cope with any kind of traffic, ready to take 
fe... ture” Assortment on approval. a3. — = sack = ‘. : - ; 
lors. Ea PP es ow me ape a Py you quickly to city or town, across the state or the continent 
aducatoes shoulder and walked z udly. ; ; A A ; 
ailable at imeee--4 STUDIOS “We got a ‘goocyduck,’ ” he said to —even into neighboring Canada or Mexico. 
169 Adams St., Elmira, N.Y. everyone they passed. ' 

importoet “My, aren’t you lucky!” they all 
Aer ' =_————— FY | said. And somcone said, “Won’t it 

| FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS, Inc. | taste good > 
aa 169 Adams Street, Elmira, N.Y. Bill s | k “d me d = kl “d 
MPANY Yes, I would like to add to my income this easy I : uly looked at Joc y an wrin : c a 

| Sie, Send FREE Personal Christmas Card Sam- 4 | his nosc. “Are we going to cat it? 
|, Minois ples and “Feature” Assortment on approval. | és 99 oF 6 ; ; 
1 | i Sure,” Joey said, “maybe sliced 
= Name___ and fried, or maybe in clam chow- Transportation for ALL the Nation 
edie Address I) der.” 

a = - “a “Sounds—gooey,” Billy laughed. 

aty = ___—Zone___State a : . 
| u Please include FREE Personal Stationery I Joey punched him and laughe d G a E Y WW oO U AY D 
aa ‘. Catalogue 
—— eee ae ee oe — a es ne 


too. “It is gooey. But it’s good.” 
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pas ap aeen aeee ee eee eee ee 


THE CONTINENTAL PRESS 
Elizabethtown, Pa. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Please send me 
complete set of Monthly Activity Units as 


advertised on Page 12. 1 enclose $1.00. 


Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. & 
Zone State 


9-48 IN 203 


— oe oe ee ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
421 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


FREE | am interested in knowing 


about T.C.U.‘s “10-Way Protection” Policy 
against accident, sickness, and quarantine. 
(No agent will call.) 


Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. & 
Zone State 


9-48 IN 18 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
815 Southern Bidg., Washington 5, D.C, 


FREE 


copies of your quiz booklet, 


Please send me free 


“Old King 


Coal Calls a New Tune!” 
Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. G 
Zone State 
9-48 IN 160 


GENERAL MILLS, Dept, of Public Services 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


FREE 
ing: 
Free subscription to News Exchange (news 


Please send me the follow- 


Information about the Diet Survey; 


sheet of Nutrition Education information), 
Name 
St. or R.D. 


P.O. & 
Zone 


meee ea 


State 
9-48 IN 14 | 


oe ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee op ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe 


WILLIAM MORROW G CO. 
Room 1100, 425 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


FREE 


your 1948 illustrated catalog of Morrow 


Please send me a copy of 


Junior Books. 
Name 


St. or R.D. 
P.O. & 
Zone___ State 

9-48 IN 236 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. 


FREE Please send me a free copy 


of your booklet “How To Make Costumes.” 
Name of School __ 


Teacher of __ 


Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. G 
Zone 


F-9 


State 
9-48 IN 54 | 


oe ae ee ee cee eee Gee Gee Gee ee eee ee cee ee eee ope ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee ee ee ee ee oe oe 


JUNIOR ARTS G ACTIVITIES 
538 South Clark St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


sample copy of Junior Arts G Activities. 


Please send me a 


1 am enclosing 25¢ to cover postage and 
handling. 


Name 





St. or R.D. 


P.O. G 
Zone 





State ‘i 
9-48 IN 23 





= foe eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oP ee oe oe ee oe oe ee ee ee oe oe ee oe 


og g COTTON COUNCIL, Dept. 31 


F R E E Please send copies 


(limit 25) of your SEWING BOOK “How to 
Sew and Save with Cotton Bags,” giving 
directions for making clothes and household 
articles from Cotton Feed and Flour Bags. 





', 


Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. & 
Zone___ State 


9-48 IN 71 


PLAYSKOOL MFG. CO. 
1774 N. Lawndale Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 


FREE 


following: 


Please send me a copy of the 
(] Playskool Catalog; [) “The 


True Story of The Log Cabin.” 
Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. G 


Zone State 


9-48 IN 238 


HAMILTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Platteville, Wis. 


FREE Please send me interesting 


sample folder N-I describing SEATWORK 
BOOKS for primary pupils (printed in hek- 
tograph and regular inks). 


Name 
St. or R.D._ 


P.O. & 
Zone___ 


State 
9-48 IN 205 


i ieieiensiinniiien 


CLARK ART SERVICE 
Wheaton, lilinois 


SPECIAL OFFER Please send me 
your Art Service Introductory Offer for Sep- 
tember and October—2 mos.—Creative Idea 
Packet, for which | enclose $1.00, as de- 
scribed on page 10. 


Name_____ 


St. or R.D.__ 


P.O. G 
Zone State 


9-48 IN 242 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
1911 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 


FREE Please send me your new free 


catalog of Plays for Young America. 
PRINT information below. 


School___ 





Name 


St. of R.D._ 


P.O. & 
Zone State 


B . 9-48 1N 109 J 
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We Learned about India 
(Continued from page 97) 


drew or collected were assembled 
into his own scrapbook. 

We studied the painting, “Prince 
Riding an Elephant” (Detail), by 
Kham Karan (September 1946 is- 
sue of THe INstructor). Inside 
a handmade booklet each pupil 
pasted a miniature and wrote about 
both the picture and the artist. 

Letters were written and the best 
ones sent to four different schools 
in India. 

Three of the boys made an at- 
tractive miniature of the Taj Mahal 
from cardboard with gold minarets 
and a reflecting mirror pool. The 
classes cut a silhouette of this fa- 
mous building from white paper 
and mounted it on blue,paper. 


SUMMARIZING THE UNIT 


As a result of sincere explorations 
we were now qualified to venture 
opinions on the result of the con- 
flict between Union of India and 
Pakistan. We decided that it is pos- 
sible for the two nations to settle 
their differences and live at peace. 
Much depends on the immediate 
action of their leaders. They must 
anticipate trouble and ward it off 
before it starts. They must plan 
for the education of the people for 
peaceful living. 

Christianity should be encouraged 
or else their two religions, Moham- 
medanism and Hinduism, should be 
modernized to fit the needs of the 
people in this changing world. 
Castes should be abolished. The 
Sikhs have done it. Other groups 
should be able to. 

The rich maharajahs and princes 
should invest money in factories. 
Some of their sons attending uni- 
versities in the United States may 
have constructive ideas about such 
enterprises when they return home 
to India. 

For a while India may be worse 
off than it ever was under British 
rule. But, in the future, if they car- 
ry out the theories of the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades of Tres 
Pinos School they will be much bet- 
ter off. 


CULMINATION 


A teacher should terminate the 
intensive study of a country while 
the pupils are, as yet, reluctant to 
quit, rather than let it die of inertia. 
Thanksgiving vacation was immi- 
nent so, at this point, we celebrated 
what we considered a job well done. 

On the final day of our study, the 
children and I came in costume. 
The girls wore their hair smoothly 
parted in the middle and were lad- 
en with jewelry. I managed to 
keep a pearl earring clipped to my 
nostril until the party was over. 

The curry- -seasoned rice which I 
brought in a large pressure cooker 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Soldiers of Safety 
(Continued from page 98) 


jack—I’m sorry, Pat. It was all 
my fault. You were doing me 2 
favor. How could— 

(Fades. Five seconds of dead 
air.) 

BILL (fades in)—Well, now that 


you’ve told the police all about it, | 


let’s get you to the clinic so the 
doctor can look you over. Maybe 
this gentleman will take us in his 
car— Hey, Mister! 

(Street noises fade to dead air 
for ten seconds.) 

CHAIRMAN (fading in)—Soldiers 
of Safety, you have heard the re- 
port of Safety Scout Number Ten. 
Are there any comments? ( Pause.) 
Will someone give us a short sum- 
mary of the facts in this report? 

MARY—Mister Chairman, I be- 
lieve I can give them. 

CHAIRMAN—The chair recognizes 
Mary ......... Proceed, Mary. 

MARY—As I see it, Jack was the 
main offender because he insisted 
on getting a ride on someone’s bi- 
cycle. He first asked Bill, you re- 
member, and got mad and said 
ugly things when Bill refused to let 
him ride double. He insisted that 
someone take a. risk to do him a 
favor. However, Pat should have 
known that two on one bicycle is 
always dangerous. He could have 
refused Jack politely, just as Bill 
did. Both Jack and Pat should 
have been polite enough to listen to 
Bill. He meant only good for both 
of them. Now Pat’s bicycle is bro- 
ken and will cost a lot to repair. 
There will be a doctor’s bill for 
dressing Pat’s face. Jack will need 
an entire new outfit of clothes. 
Then, too, Jack had the wrong idea 
about an accident never happening 
to him. An accident can happen 
to anybody. That is just about all, 
I think—unless I might mention 
what Pat said about this being a 


‘| free country. Of course we are 


free, but we shouldn’t feel free to 
break laws that are made for ev- 
eryone’s protection. 

(Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN—Mary, that was a 
fine summary. Now the question 
before the members is: What shall 
we, as a safety club, do about this 
accident? ; 

LILLIE—Mister Chairman, I move 
that we appoint a committee to re- 
port this accident—its causes and 
results—to the school’s general as- 
sembly. Also that the art commit- 
tee make a large poster to be put 
on the bulletin board in the hall. 
I mean that this poster shall point 
out a safety hazard. 

MARY—I second the motion. 

CHAIRMAN—Let me have a show 
of hands of all who favor this mo- 
tion. (Pause.) Motion carried. 

BILL—Mister Chairman,,I have 
just thought of a verse that we 
might put on the safety poster. 

CHAIRMAN—Let’s hear it. 

BILL— 

A bicycle is safe to ride, 

And may be lots of fun, 

But please remember when you 
ride, 

Your bike should ride just one. 

(Applause.) 

(Continued on page 108) 
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* 4x3 Foot Pictorial Chart of Beet 


YOU GET 


Sugar Production 


* A set of Photographs of the In- 
dustry 


* 36-Page Teaching Manual 
* Richly Illustrated 62-Page Book, 


“The Silver Wedge” 


Your class will be fascinated by the 
presentation and you yourself will be 
surprised to learn of the many-sided 


usefulness of the Sugar Beet. 


After 


pure sugar has been extracted from this 
unique vegetable, all the vegetable part 
is used to produce meat and yeast and 
citric acid. Important in peace or war, 
the Sugar Beet can improve farm effi- 
ciency, and bring us many other bene- 


fits. 


It’s all told, in drawings, text and pho- 
tographs, in this complete and authori- 
tative teaching unit, which has been 
successfully used in thousands of class- 


rooms. 


If you teach an intermediate 


or upper grade, the unit is yours for the 


asking. Send the coupon! 
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Touches these 10 subjects: 


GEOGRAPHY @ HISTORY @ AGRICULTURE @ LIVESTOCK-FEEDING e MANUFACTURING 
CHEMISTRY @ CLIMATE @ HEALTH @ NUTRITION @ TRANSPORTATION 


UNITED STATES BEET SUGAR ASSOCIATION 


1001 Tower Bldg., Washington 5, D. C, 


Please send your Teaching Unit to 


Name 
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To understand today’s fast-breaking national news and con. 
fusing world events calls for an impartial, authoritative source of informa. 
tion. And that calls for Newsweek! 

For Newsweek, and only Newsweek, gives you: congise, color. 
ful reporting . . . expert news analysis . . , accurate news forecasts .. . keen 
news significance ... and authoritative signed opinions. _ a 

In short, for really complete news information—from politics 
to sports, from business to books—subscribe right now to the right news 
source—Newsweek! eae 





Educators and Librarians may buy Newsweek for 
$4.50 a year (regular rate $6.50) in the United 
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P.T.A. meetings. To everyone interested in children, 
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kept at home until the morning of 
the fair. A blue, a red, and a white 
ribbon were to be. awarded in each 
classification. The class voted to 
ask the principal and several of the 
teachers to act as judges. , 


The Fifth-Graders’ 
(Continued from page 102) 


Fair 


Every apple was shining from the 
high polish it had been given. A 
tape measure had to be employed 
by the judges to determine the larg- 
est since there were so many nearly 
the same size. One set of ribbons 


on- r 
was given for the best arrangement 
+ CORRELATIONS of apples in a group. The children 
The interest in the fair was car- used colored paper for their back- 
or. ried into the music class where the ground. Some brought doilies, run- 
— children sang afid enjoyed together, ners, and bowls from home. Two 
, “Heigh-Ho! Come to the Fair,” girls made an exhibit of bright red 
a found in’ Two-Part Music, “Music ‘crab apples floating in a shallow 








Education Series,” published by 
Ginn & Co. In literature they read 


glass bowl. Yellow apples were ar- 
ranged on large leaves by one boy. 


and studied the poem, “What Do The most interesting group of all 
We Plant When We Plant the was the one where various figures 
Tree?” found in One Thousand were made: from apples. There 
Poems for Children, published by were dolls, animals, ghosts, and 


Macrae Smith Co., “An Apple Or- 
chard in the Spring” and “The 
Planting of the Apple Tree,” found 
in Required Poems, Fifth and Sixth 
Grades, published by F. A. Owen 
Pub. Co. 

The children composed original 
verses as well. 

The class also enjoyed together 
a motion picture on the apple in- 
dustry which was loaned by the 
county office. 


CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 


On the morning of our Apple 
Fair Day the class was ready with 
reports, maps, poems, pictures, and 
so on. A committee helped the 
contestants to fill out entry blanks. 
Another committee checked. place- 
ment and labeling of exhibits. 


soon. The first ribbon was award- 
ed for a pair of school children 
made from apples of various sizes. 
Corn silk was used for hair and lit- 
tle pieces of folded cardboard were 
tucked under the arms to represent 
schoolbooks. The boy of the pair 
was dressed in overalls and the girl 
in a calico dress and sunbonnet. 
Everyone in the room entered at 
least two of the exhibit classifica- 
tions and many entered all of them. 


RESULTS 


The fair was enjoyed by all, but 
from it came something even more 
important. We had a good start on 
our year’s work because we had be- 
gun to learn to share ideas and to 
work with one another as well as 


independently. 
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TESS end TED at the Airport 
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Challenging! 
Now available. 
CARLTON L. WHEELER, Inc., Penn Yan,N.Y. 


THE ATR AGE IS HERE NOW! 


SIX NEW AIR AGE SUPPLEMENTARY 
READERS ARE HERE TOO! 


Gear your elementary instruction to the natural interest 
of boys and girls in aviation. 


Each reader features one of the six exciting experiences 
of Tess and Ted as they grow up in this air age. 
ferent book in the accepted vocabulary for each grade. 


A dif- 


Intriguing! Satisfying! 
Each 60c; 10 or more at 45c 
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Make CASH for CHRISTMAS! 2 
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for only $1.00; pays big profit. i box 

sent on ceoroval. Also show FREE Sam- 
Bl, ples Personal Christm: 
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a free copy of NATURE HIGHLIGHTS. 


acquaint you with our 
nature A #4 we will send you 
- » 24 


pages of practical information for teachers. Beau- 
tifully illustrated with full color plates, photo- 
graphs and drawings. Contains nature study 
program for ten months. Mailed free, if the name 
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isemen 
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Publishing Co., Ltd, 1” 3 Servis St., Toronto 2, 


Canada. 
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How do you choose films for your classroom? 















By title? By subject matter? By whether or not 
they are interesting? 

None of these is enough. The important ques- 
tion good teachers always ask is, “What does the 
film teach?” 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films are teaching 
instruments. Long before cameras start shooting an 
EBFilm, experienced educators decide what educa- 
tional concepts will go into it. Every episode, liter- 
ally every shot is planned in advance as a specific 
learning experience for your pupils. Then, EBFilms’ 
unique motion picture techniques are worked out 
to implant these teaching concepts effectively, last- 
ingly. 

The Result? EBFilms do more actual teaching 
per foot of film than any other films made. 

When you choose an EBFilm, you know it is 
core curriculum material ...an authentic, forceful 


teaching tool designed by educators for educators. 
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Helpful Teaching Materials 


FOSTER & STEWART PUBLISHING CORP. 
210 Ellicott St., Buffalo 3, N. Y. 


FREE Please send me your free 
circulars describing the Our World Cut-Out 
of the Month Series. 

Name 

A. 


P.O. & 
es 


9-48 IN 240 


DITTO, INC. 
604 S. Oskicy Bivd., Chicago 12, lil. 


FREE 


your new Liquid Type School Duplicator. 
School 

Name 

St. or R.D. 


P.O. G 
Zone dhiectay State 


9-48 IN 15 


Please send me literature on 


We Learned about India 
(Continued from page 104) 


that morning stayed hot until noon, 
We laid two bedspreads on the floor 
and sat around the edge. The rice 
was served on an enormous platter 
in separate spoonfuls so the guests, 
with well-scrubbed hands, could 
take their portions with their fin- 
gers. Since the girls chose not to be 
in “purdah” (veiled), we all sat to- 
gether. We ate with relish. We 
sang together a Hindu song. The 
day was bright so we took snapshots 
to record the colorful party which 
culminated our interesting study. 
EpiTorIAL Note: India is the title 
of No. 69 in The Instructor Series 


of Illustrated Units, published by 
F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N 


The Beautiful 
CAVERNS of LURAY 
16 MM Films . . in Full Color 


Available to schools on a free-loan basis, 
16MM silent—16MM sound motion pictures 
and 35MM slides. Educational, 
interesting, beautiful. Order early, 
write today for free film booklet. 


In addition to text on three grade lev- L U y A Y C A 1 E R " $ 


els, plus activities and a bibliography, LURAY, VIRGINIA 


this unit contains over thirty pictures. 
BUILD UP POSTER MAPS 
— stare 


The photographs from the East and 
UNIT 


— a a ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee eee ee eee eee 


THE STECK COMPANY, Publishers THE CABLE CO. 
Austin, Texas 330 So. Wells St., Ciilcago 6, Ill. 


FREE SPECIAL OFFER 


catalog of primary materials. | am par- 





West Association reproduced on page 


Please send me free your Please send me a 37 were taken by Ellis Dungan. 





; sample copy of “101 Best Songs.” I en- 
ticularly interested in material on 
close 10c. 


Soldiers of Safety 


Name Name (Continued from page 105) 


; 


CHAIRMAN—The topic for our 
next meeting is “Safety on the 
School Grounds.” Safety Scouts 
Eleven and Twelve will report at 
that meeting. We have just enough | Pops “ete., printed’ on colored paper for cutting and 
time for today’s safety verse and tap Ho. 1—-Shows political features. 


a . » ° Map N —Shows physical features. 75 Cent 
our club song. All toge the r now: zi: 3—Shows the chief industrios, Postpaid 
CHILDREN— ~ 


ap 4—-Shows the important crops. 
e Set No. 720—United Sts ates 
. . ther sets available are: MEXI SOU ry AMER 
If you are careful and ale rt, ICA, CANADA, AUS STi tALIA and AFRICA.” Tria 
The chances are you won’t get hurt. | **4yget 7c po 


. s Write for 83- ~— sbuving guide of over 3000 
(A safety song is sung by chil- TEACHING HELPS mt free on request. 
dren.) 


ANNOUNCER—You have just now Beckley - Cardy Co. 
i a heard a meeting of the Soldiers of 1634 INDIANA - CHICAGO 


mange ae —_ This club — organ- - smn 
Zone State ized by the girls and boys o & $ - 

ny ive xciting 

ioneer Days! 

& 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. G 
Zone State ewes ST “a 


9-48 IN 116 I 9-48 IN 37 1 


WELCH ALLYN, Inc. CHAMPION PUBLISHING CO., Dept. | R 48 
Auburn, N. Y. 618 North Second St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


FREE Please send me booklet SPECIAL OFFER Send me Work- 


. , , teferred to in your ad- 
giving full information about the Massa- 


St. or R.D. 
P.O. G 


| 





ch set has four 18 x 28 inch background panels, 


vertisement on Page 90. |! enclose 10c. 
chusetts Vision Test. (stamps or coin) to cover shipping cost. 


Name Name 


; 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. & 
Zone State 


9-48 IN 137 | 148 





9-481N 107 §| School. It has for its purpose the 
uniting of school and home in a 
program for better safety in the 
community. Listen again next week 
when the Soldiers of Safety will 
present the second in this series of 
safety programs. 


EDITORIAL Note: The song, “On Your 
Way to School,” on page 43 of this is- 
sue is a suitable song to sing in con- 
nection with this dramatization. 
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MORGAN-DILLON G CO. | ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
612 West Lake St., Chicago 6, lil. 1000 Transportation Bidg., Washington 6, D. C 


FREE FREE Please send me _ your 


booklet, “Development of Railroad Trans- 
foider and~ price list covering Morgan- portation in the United States. 


Please send your descriptive 


Dillon G Company Hectograph Workbooks. | am a teacher at ___ 


Name Name 





St. or R.D. 

P.O. G 

Zone State Zone State 
9-48 IN 196 I 9-48 IN 67 | 


GENERAL FOODS Consumer Sorvino Dept. LYONS G CARNAHAN 
250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 


FQTE FREE 1 would like to have more in- 


larged reprints of your “Quiz” advertise- formation about workbooks for grades 
ment on Page 83 for classroom display and 


St. or R.D. 
P.O. & 
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Using Color Miniatures 
(See pages 29 and 80) 
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Lincoln Logs 


The Original Log Construction 
Set for Boys and Girls 5 to 12 
LINCOLN LOGS teach American 


pioneer history, stimulate imagination, 
train in co-ordination. Sets consist of 
realistic logs, supplies, and complete 
book of directions for building Log 
Cabins, Forts, Block Houses, and in- 
numer “able structures such as fences, 
wagons,and bridges. Used and endorsed 
for over 25 years in American Homes. 


FREE BOOK ON 
LOG CABINS 


Delight your children with 
this FREE beautifdlly illus- 
trated 2-color book on Log 
Cabins and Early American 

1 Forts. WRITE FOR IT 
TODAY! 


Color miniatures can be used for 
making bookplates to paste in your 
personal books or in school library 
books. 

Trim off the white edges from 
each color miniature and paste it 
on a slightly larger piece of paper. 
Above the niiniature print in capi- 
tal letters: EX LIBRIS. These Lat- 
in words mean “from the library 
of.” Space the phrase so that the 
letters spread out exactly as wide 
as the miniature. Below the picture 
print or write your own name or 
the name of the school. Make sev- 
eral bookplates and paste each one 
on the inside cover of a book. 


Please send me ‘ en- 


lesson use. 


Name 





St. or R.D. 


P.O. & 
Zone_____. State 


9-48 IN 243 i 


State 
9-48 IN 151 I 


PLYMOUTH PRESS | WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2921 West 63rd St., Chicago 29, Ill. 1808 Washington Ave, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


FREE Please send me a copy of yaur FREE 


néw catalog listing hundreds of readifig 
and arithmetic devices for elementary 
grades. 


Please send me a copy of 


your booklet, “Handbook for Classroom 








LINCOLN LOGS 

1760 N. Lawndale Ave., Chicago 47, Illinois 

_ Without obli se send me FREE copy of 
illustrated book; ‘ Tue Story of The Log Cabin.” 





Name____ 





Imprinted ha 
ee ae {CHRISTMAS | 


with mame —6 bie lines CARDS Address. 


St. or R.D. S Cards 
ling at 60 for $1.00 up. Amazing designs City. 


P.O. & 
Zone 


St. of R.D. 


P.O. G gorgeous . 
State Zone = State__ Wiapoines ya ky Stationery. 5 0 to. I 


9-48 IN 237 9-481N 39 | Southers rite. hat : iso 
SonthesnGresting Cand Assortments 


SR a ES  — — <a ae on oe mee J 216 S Pauline Street 
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AMERICA’S NATIONAL TOY 
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1. It presents a vital food 
story never before avail 
able in enjoyable, mem- 


erable motion picture 


2. Gives a sound outline 
of basic good nutrition 
brings to life the often 
dull and difficult aspects 


of nutrition 


3. Pictures the modern 
magic of candymaking 
techniques; shows how 
the ingredients of candy 
are gathered from the four 


corners of the earth 


4. Shows how candy 


goes to work in the lab- 


oratory of the human 
body; demonstrates the 
chemical how and why 


of this basic energy food 
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4 reasons why 


teachers and students say: 





“CANDY AND NUTRITION 
rates as one of the 
outstanding educational 
films of the year.”’ 


Here is 20 minutes of educational entertainment you and your 
classes will thoroughly enjoy. 

“CANDY AND NUTRITION’’—the story of candy—is 
produced by RKO-Pathe. You use it free of charge, paying 
only the negligible cost of transportation. 

Sponsored by the Council on Candy of the National Con- 
fectioners’ Association, “CANDY AND NUTRITION” offers 
a delightful 20 minutes’ entertainment for adult audiences, and 
at the same time it is entirely suitable, because of its direct 
and simple presentation, for classes as young as the sixth or 
seventh grades. In the first six months of 1948, an estimated 
half million students saw this instructive film. 

Send your request for this film to Modern Talking Pictures 
Service, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., and specify 
several dates that will fit in with your course of study. Write 
today to insure an early fall showing. 


Another classroom help—FREE TEACHING KIT 


For classroom discussion, following the motion picture (or for use inde- 
pendently) you will want these three large wall charts: 
(1) Energy Foods, (2) Ingredients of Candy, (3) Candy Eating Chart. 
Also available to you: graphic folders reproducing in 8 2 x 11-in. size 
(to fit students’ notebooks) the large charts listed above. State how 
many folders wanted. 
Use coupon on page 88. 


CANDY IS 


DELICIOUS 
FOOD 


2 [nig some every tay 2 
COUNCIL ON CANDY of the NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION 


HEADQUARTERS: ONE NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


+ « « @N organization devoted to the dissemination of authoritative information about candy, 
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“Ves, | always send them 
to Compton’s First--” 
<4 


.-not only because they’re most likely to find what they are looking for in Compton’s— but be- 
cause they'll find it quickly. The Fact-Index is the secret. It gathers up all the information in the 
set and gives exact page references. Even items too obscure to rate space in the body of the work 


9 


can be found in the all-inclusive Fact-Index”’. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 1000 X. Dearborn St. Chicago 10, Il. 





